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THE  SGRAGV1LLE  BANDITS. 


By  C.  G.  ROGERS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  MALAYS. 

SN  a  certain  afternoon  in  August,  A.D.,  188 — ,  three  boys 
met  by  preconcerted  arrangement  in  a  wood  outside  the 
little  town  of  Scragville. 

The  meeting  was  not  only  preconcerted,  but  mys¬ 
teriously  so ;  and  had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  late  arrival 
of  Billy  Murphy,  a  freckled-faced,  sturdy-built  lad  of  fourteen  with 
a  phlegmatic  cast  of  countenance,  and  noticeable  for  a  pair  of  red 
stockings,  and  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  stiff  felt  hat  which 
added  to  his  naturally  stolid  expression. 

Of  the  other  two,  one  was  a  very  broad-shouldered,  deep- 
chested  and  muscular  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  a  calm, 
serious  face,  known  as  the  ‘  Slugger,’  or  Slugger  Tim,  on  account 
of  his  superior  bruising  powers ;  and  who  generally  said — when 
he  spoke — something  very  much  to  the  point.  The  third  was  a 
slimmer  lad  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  fresh  complexion  just 
sun-burned  a  becoming  trifle.  He  looked  like  a  hero  of  romance 
in  embryo  ;  and  as  the  freckled  Murphy  came  up,  he  greeted  that 
youth  with  a  sarcastic  curl  of  his  lip,  and  said  : — 

“  You’re  a  chump,  you  are  !  A  healthy  old  bandit  you’ll 
make,  turning  up  when  all  the  fightin’s  over.  Why,  if  you  was 
the  contingent  to  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time  and  rescue  the 
main  body  from  a  ’nilation,  where  would  the  main  body  be  if  you 
stopped  to  swim  at  Pooler’s  point  ?  What  did  Blucher  do  at 
Waterloo  ?  Think  if  hed.  stopped  to  swim,  that  Napoleon  would 
have  fled  from  the  field  of  carnage?  No  si-ir  !  ” 
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“Have  you  got  the  reg’lations ?  ”  said  Murphy  in  a  slow 
methodical  tone,  and  disdaining  any  comment  on  the  possible 
actions  of  the  great  emperor  had  Blucher  taken  a  swim. 

Apparently  very  angry  at  the  coolness  of  Murphy,  the  dark 
boy  produced  a  small  paper-covered  book,  very  much  soiled  and 
dog-eared ;  and  with  a  preliminary  cough,  while  Billy  Murphy 
filled  a  corn-cob  pipe  with  some  strong  tobacco,  he  read  : — 

“  Private „rules  of  the  secret  band  of  malays  of  Scragville  : 

Rule  i.  We  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  members  of  the 
secret  body  of  bandits  of  Scragville,  and  agree  to  keep  its  secrets 
and  deeds  in  violet. 

Rule  2.  Any  member  of  this  band  revealing  the  secrets  or 
doings  of  the  band,  shall  be  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  band,  to 
be  tried  by  a  court  of  arbitration  composed  of  members  of  the 
band. 

Rule  3.  And  we  do  pledge  ourselves  to  molest  the  rich  only  ; 
doing  no  harm  to  the  poor,  our  object  being  to  benefit  them  ; 
except  in  such  cases  as  where  the  poor  show  themselves  hostile 
to  the  band,  or  perform  any  act  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
band. 

Rule  4.  The  band  to  be  under  the  entire  instructions  of  the 
captain  ;  said  captain  to  be  appointed  by  the  mutual  and  unbiased 
agreement  of  the  whole  band. 

Rule  5.  A  lieutenant  and  a  commissary  to  be  appointed  by 
the  captain.” 

“  There’s  several  more,”  said  the  reader,  as  he  stopped  to  see 
what  effect  the  ‘  rules  ’  had  produced  on  his  companion. 

“  Well,  I  guess  you’d  better  bury  the  rest,  and  have  what  you 
read  for  chief  mourners,”  rejoined  Murphy,  taking  off  his  ancient 
hat  and  carefully  looking  into  it,  as  if  expecting  to  find  the 
answer  of  some  great  problem  there  ;  “  where’d  you  get  them  ?  ” 

“  Get  what  ?  ” 

‘‘Why,  the  rules,  they  aint  you  own ;  your  father  don’t  grow 
that  kind  of  double-jointed  giraffe-necked  langwige  round  his  libr’y, 
I  know  that.  What’s  a  ‘  rbetration  ’  and  where’d  you  get  your  ‘  un¬ 
biased, an  ’  yer  det— det— that  long  one  !  What’s  a  ‘  molest,’  any¬ 
way;  and  what  dye  want  to  call  us  May-lays  for  ?  ” 

“  Guv’ment  socks,  Bill  Murphy,  thafs  all  right.  The  Malays 
are  a  famous  band  of  pirates  that  live  in  the  Red  Sea.  They  have 
a  license  from  the  Chinese  King  to  rob  all  the  English  vessels. 
Besides,  who  wants  to  know  what  all  the  rules  mean  ?  All  bands 
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have  rules,  and  they  write  them  on  parchment  and  put  them 
in  a  vault.” 

“  How  dy’e  know  that  Jim?”  put  in  the  Slugger,  smiling. 

“  Oh,  I  read  it  in  a  book  called  ‘  The  Severed  Leg,  or  a 
Half  Dead  Secret  ?’  It’s  a  ripper.  I’ll  lend  it  to  you,  Slugger.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind  if  you  do,  Jim,”  said  Slugger  Tim,  with 
some  show  of  interest.  “  I  like  the  name.” 

“The  name  aint  a  patch  on  the  ‘leg’  itself.  But  let’s  talk 
about  the  band.  What’s  your  idea  of  a  rendezvotts,  Murphy  ?  ” 

_  “I  dunno,”  said  Murphy,  as  having  refilled  his  pipe, he  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  Slugger  Tim,  who  took  it  without  a  word  and  began  to 
puff  large  clouds  of  smoke  in  a  slow,  regular  way.  “  I  don’t 
believe  in  havin’  many  French  in  it  myself.  There’s  young 
Batise  Morin,  now - ” 

“  Oh,  that  aint  it.  Rendezvous  means  a  place  where  the 
band  lives  and  tries  the  prisoners,  and  keeps  the  treasure.  It’s 
gen’r’ly  a  cave,  or  a  hidden  place  up  some  creek,  or  in  a  marsh. 
Now,  the  Slugger  here  and  me  have  been  talkin’  it  over,  and  we 
think  the  cave  on  Pepper’s  Island  ’ud  be - ” 

“  Ji-im  Brown  !  ”  gasped  young  Murphy,  losing  his  normal 
ruddy  color.  “  Don’t  go  away  down  there !  its  too  blamed  lone¬ 
some — and  far  !  ” 

“  There  you  go  again,”  sneered  Jim  Brown.  “  A  daisy  pirate 
you’ll  make,  talkin’  about  bein’  lonesome.  How  in  thunder  can  it 
be  lonesome  with  about  twenty  pirates  round  the  camp,  and  three 
or  four  pris’n’rs  telling  yarns  and  warbling  songs,  ‘  Oh,  sw-e-e-e-et 
dove,’  an’  such,  under  pain  of  torture  ?  Besides,  we  don’t  want  a 
place  where  everybody  goes  ;  we  want  a  secret  resort,” 

“  Well,  p’raps  you’re  right,”  said  Billy  Murphy  somewhat 
dubiously.  “  WBen  are  we  goin’  to  meet  ?” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  calling  a  meetin’  here  to-night  at  about 

ten.” 

There  was  a  perceptible  shudder  on  the  eve  of  passing  over 
Billy  Murphy’s  entire  frame,  but  he  subdued  it  and  nodded  assent. 

“  I’ll  let  the  boys  know,  and  we  can  meet  out  on  the  road  to 
a  man.  We’ll  have  a  picket,  and  S-c-u-1  ’ll  be  the  pass-word. 
We’ll  have  to  make  an  invent’ry  of  the  weapons,  too.” 

“  What’s  that  ?  ” 

“  It’s  a  list  of  all  the  guns,  pistols,  cimitars  and  bowie-knives 
the  band  has.  And  then  we  must  have  an  arm’ry  and  a  magazine 

“  What,  a  libr’y  ?  ” 
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“  Naw.  It’s  a  place  where  the  arms  and  the  powder  are 
kept.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  libr’y,  tho\— for  wet 
days.  I  have  a  lot  of  dinky  books.  There’s  ‘  1  he  Duke  s  Pants  ; 

‘  From  the  Pulpit  to  the  Penitentiary  ’ ;  ‘  The  Adventures  of  a 
Stuffed  Club  ’ ;  ‘  Mangoes, the  Antediluvian  Thief’ ;  ‘  Spotted-face, 
the  Indian  Renegade/  and  a  lot  more.” 

“  Had’nt  we  better  use  clubs?”  said  Murphy,  who  had 
evidently  been  thinking  the  matter  of  arms  over,  during  Jim 
Brown’s  recital  of  his  literary  treasures.  _  . 

“  See  here,  Bill  Murphy,  if  you  want  to  jest  demoralize  this 
thing  and  run  it  on  home-made  principles,  run  it.  But  in  the 
name  of  the  Only  Great  Original  Double-Stummicked  Pie-eater, 
whoever  heard  of  pirates  using  clubs  ?  If  you’re  going  to  be  a 
club,  use  clubs.  But  this  is  a  band — a  bandit  band  ;  devoted 
to  the  overthrow  c4  the  autocrats  and  the  rich,  and  the  righting 
of  the  down-trodden  and  the  poor.  Pro  bono  publico  is  our  motto ; 
which  means  take  all  you  can  from  the  rich,  and  give  half  of  it  to 
the  poor.” 

“  Like  ducks  !  ”  exclaimed  Billy  Murphy,  completely  upset 
by  this  astounding  principle.  “  Supposin’  I  was  to  capture  Scrimp 
the  miser  and  make  him  give  me  his  pocket-book  with  a  hundred 
dollars  in  it,  have  I  got  to  go  and  give  fifty  to  the  widow  Mumper  ? 
Why,  dang  it,  Jim,  the  band  would  be  bankrupt  in  two  weeks  !  ” 

“  That’s  the  way  we’ve  got  to  do,  Bill,”  said  the  Slugger,  “  or 
Fortune  won’t  smile  on  us  enough  to  brighten  the  brass  plate  on 
a  door.  And  it’s  no  use  kicking  against  her.” 

“  And  what  does  ‘  keepin’  the  secrets  in  violet,’  mean  ?  ”  said 
the  recusant  Murphy,  after  a  pause. 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  that  means  signing  our  names  in  blood,”  said 
Jim,  who  had  looked  for  the  word  in  vain  in  the  dictionary,  it 
having  been  spelled  incorrectly  in  ‘  Mangoes,  the  Antediluvian 
Thief.’  “  Of  course  blue  blood  would  be  better,  an’  would  match 
the  ink.  But  only  dooks  an  earls  has  that.” 

“  And  what  about  the  offices  ?  ”  said  Murphy  again,  who  to 
judge  from  his  expression,  did  not  like  the  idea  of  signing  his 
name  in  blood  at  all.  At  least  not  in  his  own. 

“  We’re  going  to  make  you  second  in  command,  Murph, 
and  run  Bulger  in  for  commissary,”  replied  Jim. 

“  Better  make  Slugger  Tim  lieutenant,  he’s  better  eddicated 
than  what  I  am.” 

“No  titles  for  me,”  said  the  Slugger  decisively.  “  If  you’ve 
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got  to  heap  any  on  this  chicken,  you  can  call  me  general-grand— 
adviser-in-case-of-need  ;  or  man-who-runs-for-the-doctor.  I 
do'nt  care  to  be  burdened  with  any  of  your  long,  windy  titles.” 

“  And  what  about  the  grub  ?  ”  continued  Murphy. 

“  We’ll  appoint  a  man  to  attend  to  that — Bulger,  I  guess.  I 
mentioned  that  office  in  the  rules.” 

“  No  you  did’nt.” 

“  Yes  I  did.  Here  it  is— rule  five  :  A  commissary  to  be 
appointed  by  the  captain.” 

“  Does  that  mean  cook  ?  ” 

“  Well,  not  exactly.  But  he  looks  after  the  food,  and  runs 
the  provision  racket.  You  see - ” 

At  this  moment  a  sound  was  heard,  that  of  the  mingling  of 
advancing  steps  and  murmur  of  voices.  The  boys  stopped  their 
conversation  and  peered  silently  through  the  leaves. 

In  a  few  moments  the  cause  of  the  sound  came  in  view  upon 
the  road,  and  passed  within  twenty  yards  of  where  the  three 
bandits  in  embryo  were  hidden. 

It  was  a  band  of  gipsies,  consisting  of  two  stalwart  men,  three 
women,  one  quite  old  and  wrinkled,  the  others  brown-cheeked  and 
keen-eyed  ;  and  two  or  three  small  and  ragged  children.  They 
were  all  trudging  beside  the  covered  waggon  drawn  by  two  fine 
bays,  excepting  the  old  woman  and  a  girl.  A  most  unusual 
occurrence,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  gipsy  man — or  even  the  average 
man — walks  when  he  can  get  a  ride. 

The  little  girl  in  the  caravan  was  dressed  in  rags  like  the 
others  ;  but  her  face  showed,  at  the  first  shrewd  glance  from  the 
boys,  that  she  was  not  of  the  gipsies’  ilk.  . 

Her  hair  was  short  and  black ;  and  her  face  showed  m 
strong  contrast,  being  very  pale,  and  sad  ;  while  the  eyes  drooped 
beneath  the  baleful  scowl  of  the  old  hag  who  sat  opposite  glower¬ 
ing  at  the  child. 

“Kidnapped!”  whispered  the  Slugger,  tersely,  to  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  Jim  Brown  craned  his  neck  to  get  a  further  view  of 
the  little  girl.  But  the  caravan  was  now  out  of  sight. 

However  in  that  brief  moment  Jim  Brown,  the  self-prospect¬ 
ive  captain  of  the  Malays,  swore  a  deep  oath  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  piratical  heart.  And  it  was  that  the  first  act  of  is 
band  should  be  the  rescue  of  the  little  girl-prisoner  from  the  vile 
thraldom  of  the  gipsies’  keeping. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  BARGAIN  WITH  THE  GIPSIES. 

SHE  village  of  Scragville  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  big 
river,  with  a  long  wooden  bridge  connecting  the  two 
shores.  It  is  a  busy  little  town,  the  metropolis  of  an 
industrious  farming  locality,  and  its  shipping  point, 
d  here  is  one  long  main  street  where  all  the  hotels,  churches, 
and  stores  are  ;  interspersed  here  and  there  with  pretty  dwellings 
with  vine-clad  verandahs,  set  back  in  little  gardens,  most  of  the 
latter  neat,  but  some  where  the  grass  is  seldom  cut,  and  sunflowers 
and  hollyhocks  grow  to  a  wonderful  height.  There  is  a  sidewalk 
down  the  main  street  of  Scragville,  and  looking  along  it  on  windy 
days  you  get  the  perspective  of  front  gates  wide  open  and  swinging 
across  the  foot-way, — so  common  in  country  towns. 

At  one  end  of  the  village  is  a  brick  cottage,  surrounded  by  a 
worm-eaten  fence  with  a  decrepit  gate,  inside  of  which  grow  a  row 
°f  gigantic  poplars.  There  are  no  flower-beds,  and  no  vines 
growing  up  the  tottering  verandah.  The  grass  is  long,  very  long, 
n  the  front  of  the  house,  and  there  are  three  or  four  narrow  criss¬ 
cross  paths  leading  across  the  plct  from  the  verandah  to  the  gate. 
Altogether,  the  place  is  very  much  neglected,  and  very  old. 

Now,  this  is  where  Mr.  Scrimp,  the  notorious  usurer  of  Scrag¬ 
ville,  lived.  He  was  a  little,  thin  man,  with  a  short  grey  beard 
and  a  keen  pair  of  eyes  of  the  same  color  ;  and  he  was  remarkable 
for  a  very  quick  brisk  motion,  particularly  when  walking.  Of 
course  he  had  other  attributes  besides  these.  He  had  a  pair  of 
thin  legs  somewhat  bowed,  and  was  very  careful  of  his  dress, 
wearing  a  well-brushed  suit  of  black,  and  an  equally  well-brushed 
stiff  hat  of  the  same  hue. 

Mr.  Scrimp  was  reputed  to  have  more  money  than  all  the 
other  well-to-do  men  in  Scragville  put  together ;  and  he  owned 
several  houses  in  the  little  town  and  had  a  great  many  mortgages 
on  farms  and  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  a  bosom 
friend  in  Scragville — or  rather  a  business  friend — by  the  name  of 
Slocum,  a  lawyer;  and  Mr.  Slocum  did  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Scrimp  s  business,  and  loaned  that  gentleman’s  money  out  at  20 
per  cent.  In  short,  Mr.  Scrimp  was  the  most  hated  and  the  most 
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feared  man  in  all  Scragville,  and  he  knew  it  and  triumphed  in 
the  fact. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  following  that  on  which  the 
meeting  of  Jim  Brown,  the  Slugger,  and  Billy  Murphy  took  place 
in  the  wood,  that  Mr.  Scrimp,  returning  to  Scragville  from  a  walk 
in  the  country,  came  upon  a  gipsy  encampment  near  the  road. 

The  gipsies  were  cooking  their  evening  meal,  and  were  sit¬ 
ting  about  the  fire,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  woman  who  was 
stirring  something  in  a  large  pot.  Mr.  Scrimp,  who  always  noticed 
everything  with  his  sharp  eyes,  ran  his  glance  over  the  whole 
encampment  and  the  dark  faces  of  the  men  and  women,  until  his 
glance  rested  on  the  pale  face  of  a  little  girl  who  was  sitting  so 
that  the  light  fell  full  on  her  features.  Mr.  Scrimp  started  and 
gave  a  short  gasp. 

The  gipsies  looked  up,  and  as  Mr.  Scrimp  still  stood  there, 
glowering  at  the  little  girl,  one  of  the  men  rose  lazily  to  his  feet 
and  came  forward. 

“  Wh — where  did  you  get  that  child  ?  ”  hissed  Mr.  Scrimp. 

The  gipsy — a  great  hulking,  sun  burned  fellow  with  very 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  very  shrewd  twinkling  pair  of  eyes — 
glanced  down  good  humoredly  at  Mr.  Scrimp,  and  said 

“  Maybe  it’s  your  business  to  ask,  mister?” 

Mr.  Scrimp  took  a  survey  of  the  big  man’s  bare  muscular 
arms  and  undisturbed  countenance,  and  shrewdly  concluding  that 
bluff  and  bluster  would  not  give  him  a  point  in  this  particular 
case,  he  took  the  gipsy  gently  by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  down 
the  road  some  distance,  remarked  in  a  quiet,  insinuating  way  : — 

“  Maybe  I  can  make  it  a  paying  business  for  you.  I  know 
that  child  don’t  belong  to  you  legally,  and  I  want  her.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  hundred  dollars,  now.  Eh  ?” 

The  gipsy  man  regarded  Mr.  Scrimp’s  features  with  a  keen 
air  of  scrutiny,  and  then  said  sharply  : — 

“  You  go  a  little  fast,  mister.  How  do  you  know  she  don’t 
belong  to  me  ?  And  what  do  you  want  her  for  ?” 

“  Well-er,”  mumbled  the  other,  for  once  at  a  loss  for  a  ready 
answer,  and  nonplussed  at  the  abruptness  of  the  question  which 
he  had  not  anticipated  after  his  offer,  “  it  can’t  interest  you,  my 
good  fellow.  It  is  personal,  purely  personal,  and  I  have  not  any 
motive  for  compromising  you.  Stay  :  her  father  is  a  tall  man  with 
a  fair  beard  ;  a  handsome  man,  rather,  eh  ?  with  broad  shoulders.” 

“  Yes,  is  he,  now?  ”  said  the  gipsy,  laughing.  “  And  do  he 
hit  from  them,  right  hard ?  ” 
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“  He  struck  you  ?  ”  put  in  Mr.  Scrimp  quickly,  with  his 
little  grey  eyes  blinking  rapidly.  “  He  struck  me  once  — d— n 
him  !  ” 

The  gipsy  opened  his  eyes  widely  and  laughed  quietly. 
“  No  !  ”  said  he,“  did  he  tho  ’  ?  Well  now,  I  wouldn’t  ’a  thought 
that.  And  I  suppose,  sir,  you’re  a  particular  friend  of  his,  and 
wants  to  return  good  for  evil,  so  to  speak,  by  sending  him  back 
his  child,  with  yer  compliments  and  name  on  a  card  tied  to  the 
kid’s  hair.” 

“  Exactly,  exactly,”  said  Mr.  Scrimp.  “  That’s  the  idea. 
And  it’s  a  bargain  ?  ” 

“  I  never  said  so,”  drawled  the  gipsy  'slowly.  “  You  offered 
me  a  paltry  hundred  dollars.  Do  you  know,  mister,  there’s  a 
reward  of  a  thousand  dollars  offered  for  her  !  ” 

.  Mr.  Scrimp  blew  an  angry  and  surprised  whistle.  Was  the 
gipsy  merely  bluffing  him,  or  had  Henry  Lee,  his  old  enemy, 
really  offered  so  much?  How  was  it  he  had  not  seen  it  in  the 
papers,  or  advertised  in  the  streets  ? 

“  What  is  to  prevent  my  informing  on  you,  and  putting  the 
detectives  on  your  heels  ?  ”  he  said,  in  a  blustering  tone. 

“  Lord !  lord  !”  said  the  gipsy  with  another  of  his  quiet 
chuckles.  “  And  what  good  would  that  do,  now  ?  Didn’t  we  find 
the  child  one  night,  and  ain’t  we  going  to  get  the  reward  ?  And- 
men  what  has  been  kicked ,  old  boy  ” — continued  the  big  gipsy 
in  a  low  voice — “  don’t  genr’ly  forgit  such  matters.  Do  you 
suppose  I  think  you’re  goin’  to  send  that  child  right  back  to  her 
father  ?  Do  you,  now  ?  ” 

Mr.  Scrimp  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent.  How  had  the  fellow 
guessed  that  he  had  been  kicked  ? 

“  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  the  gipsy  softly.  “  Call 
it  five  hundred  and  the  kid’s  yours.” 

This  astounding  demand  almost  took  away  Mr.  Scrimp’s 
breath.  He  repeated  the  gipsy’s  words  with  a  gasp. 

“  That’s  what  I  said,”  replied  the  gipsy  quietly.  “  You  can 
afforcFit.  Some  men  would’nt  think  it  a  high  price  for  such  a 
chance  of  revenge.” 

“  I’ll  take  her  at  that  price  ”  said  Mr.  Scrimp,  finally.  “  But 
remember — your  lips  are  sealed.” 

“  It  would  hardly  pay  me  to  blab,”  thought  the  gipsyman. 

“I  will  meet  you  here  to-night  at  n,”  said  Mr.  Scrimp. 
“  And  and  by  the  way,”  he  added,  looking  slyly  about  him — 
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tell  her  I’m  her  guardian — a  friend  of  her  father’s,  you  under¬ 
stand.” 

The  gipsy  did  not  deign  an  answer,  and  without  further 
parley  the  two  separated,  the  big  man  remarking  to  himself  as  he 
walked  slowly  back  to  his  supper  : 

“  A  good  bargain,  Hank,  a  good  bargain.  Them  detectives 
must  be  along  here  shortly  now,  too.  Man,  but  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  her  dad  kick  the  little  mean  bandy-legs  !  I  knew  that 
big  father  of  hers  would’nt  bother  hittin ’  such  a  rat !  Eh,  now, 
but  what  a  grudge  the  little  fellow  must  have  !  Did  you  watch  his 
wee  eyes  gleam,  Hank,  when  he  said  he’d  been  struck  ?  ” 

“  She’s  like  her  father,”  hissed  Mr.  Scrimp,  as  he  opened  his 
rusty-hinged  gate  and  passed  up  the  little  'path  to  his  house. 
*'  1  he  same  d - d  dignified  expression — that’s  what  I  recog¬ 

nized  her  by.  But  her  hair’s  as  black  as  jet.  Ah,  I  see, -the 
rogues  dyed  it  !  Five  hundred  dollars  !  It’s  a  pot  of  money, 
Ananias.  Scrimp,  for  a  chit  like  that.  But  to  know  what  he  must 
be  suffering — it’s  worth  double  the  sum.” 

“  Martha,”  said  Mr.  Scrimp  aloud,  in  a  smooth  purring  tone, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  thoughtfully  together,  “  I  hope  you’ve  got 
something  nice  for  tea,  because  I’ve  had  a  long  walk,  and  am  very 
hungry.  And  Martha,”  he  continued,  “  there  will  be  another 
member  added  to  our  select  circle  soon.  She  is  very  young,  and 
I  want  you  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  her,  and  see  that  she 
don’t  mingle  with  the  neighbors,  you  understand.  A  stray  waif  I 
have  adopted,  Martha,  from  a  band  of  wandering  gipsies.” 

Martha,  Mr.  Scrimp’s  housekeeper,  a  slight,  dull  but  some 
what  spiteful-faced  woman  of  an  undecided  age,  had  been 
listening  to  her  master’s  words  with  a  respectful  silence,  but  some¬ 
what  apathetic  expression ;  but  now  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
‘gipsies,’  a  light  brightened  her  face,  her  dull  eyes  kindled,  and 
she  leaned  forward  quickly,  and  said  : — 

“  I  know — she’s  Henry  Lee’s  child.” 

Mr.  Scrimp  appeared  just  a  little  surprised  at  this  information, 
and  then  looking  shrewdly  at  his  housekeeper,  he  said  slowly : — 
“  If  that  is  so,  Martha,  there  will  hardly  be  any  necessity  of 
advertising  for  her  parents  ,  will  there  ?  ” 

The  woman  looked  for  a  moment  in  Mr.  Scrimp’s  little  half¬ 
shut  scrutinizing  eyes,  and  then  her  own  dropped. 

“  And  where  did  you  get  your  astonishing  information,  may 
I  ask  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Scrimp,  seating  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
picking  up  a  newspaper. 
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“  It  s  in  that  very  paper  you’ve  got  there,”  replied  Martha, 
somewhat  sullenly.  “  They’re  offering  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
dollars  for  a  clue  to  her  whereabouts.” 

Mr.  Scrimp  slowly  read  the  advertisement,  and  then  mur¬ 
mured  : — 

“  Which  you  would  give  your  head  to  earn,  Martha.  But 
listen  to  me  :  you  shall  have  two  thousand  dollars  if  you  help  me 
in  this.  You  know  the  story.  In  fact,  Martha,  I  think  it  was 
you  whom  I  tumbled  against  when  Henry  Lee  kicked  me  down 
the  steps  of  the  house  where  the  woman  lived  who  is  now  his  wife. 
He  had  been  implicated  with  you — we  won’t  mention  the  circum¬ 
stances — and  you  now  saw  yourself  laid  abruptly  on  one  side  for 
this  beautiful  young  lady.  I  think  he  ordered  us  both  away  from 
the  house  in  the  same  breath.  He  called  you — no,  I  won’t 
wound  your  sensitive  nature  by  repeating  what  he  did  call  you. 
That  was  fifteen  years  ago,  but  I  don’t  think  either  of  us  has 
forgotten  it.” 

The  woman’s  face  was  white  with  silent  fury  now  ;  she 
clenched  her  thin  hands  as  she  stood  before  the  slightly  smiling 
Mr.  Scrimp,  and  hissed  : — 

“  Say  what  you  want  done,  and  I’ll  do  it ;  never  mind  the 
money.” 

Mr.  Scrimp  smiled  a  little  broader,  and  said  placidly  : — 

“  I  think  it  would  be  safest  to  keep  her  secluded  for  a  while. 
Her  father  will  of  course  search  for  her.  But  we  want  to  break 
her  spirit.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  policy  to  treat  her  affection¬ 
ately,  tho’,  and  make  her  forget  him.  But  we’ll  see,  we’ll  see. 
It  is  the  father  we  wish  to  hurt,  not  the  child.” 

And  this  little,  simple,  plausible  compliment  implied  in  the 
word  “  we,”  completed  Mr.  Scrimp’s  conquest  of  his  housekeeper. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN  WHICH  THE  PIRATES  ORGANIZE  AND  HAVE  A  SLIGHT 

ADVENTURE. 

3UT  six  miles  below  Scragville  and  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  is  a  heavily-wooded  island  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  broad  ;  and  which  is 
known  as  Pepper’s  Island. 

Exactly  why  it  was  christened  Pepper's  Island,  is,  and  pro¬ 
bably  always  will  be,  a  mystery,  even  to  the  oldest  and  most 
astute  Scragvillians.  It  could  not  have  been  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  water  ;  for  the  latter  is  perfectly  fresh. 

However,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  small  clearing,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  log  shanty.  The 
‘clearing’  only  derives  its  name  because  it  is  free  from  the  heavier 
timber ;  for  it  is  thickly  overgrown  with  stubby  brush  and  berry- 
bushes,  with  here  and  there  an  old  decaying  log  or  stump.  These 
‘  ruins  ’  are  known  as  ‘  Pepper’s  shanty  ’ ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
some  early  Robinson  Crusoe  of  a  settler,  now  long  forgotten,  built 
his  little  cabin,  made  his  little  clearing,  and  lived  here,  and  doubt¬ 
less  gave  his  name  to  the  island. 

Some  distance  from  the  shanty  and  clearing,  and  in  a  very 
thick  portion  of  the  wood,  is  a  heavy  ridge,  and  in  this  ridge  there 
is  a  sort  of  natural  cave  or  hollow.  The  entrance  to  this  is  hidden 
by  brush  and  wild-grape  vines ;  and  as  the  island  is  seldom 
penetrated,  for  it  is  wooded  almost  its  entire  surface,  and  the 
travelling  is  very  rough,  the  cave  in  question  is  known  to  very  few. 

There  is,  of  course,  as  in  almost  all  such  cases,  a  path  leading 
from  the  shore  to  this  cave  ;  but  it  is  a  good  deal  over-grown, 
having  been  almost  untravelled  for  years. 

Well,  this  was  the  howling  wilderness  of  a  place  which  Jim 
Brown  proposed  to  make  the  secret  rallying  point  of  his  band.  It 
was  certainly  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  the  most  prying  and 
curious  individual,  and  the  nearest  house  was  not  within  a  mile  of 
the  nearest  point  of  mainland. 

The  night  on  which  the  band  met  for  consolidation,  was  dark 
and  rainy,  and  most  auspicious  for  such  mysterious  and  lawless 
proceedings  as  were  to  be  enacted. 
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At  about  ten  o’clock  Jim  Brown,  the  Slugger,  Bill  Murphy, 
and  about  eight  or  nine  other  youths  of  the  same  age  and 
desperate  character,  gathered,  muddy  and  wet,  beneath  t  e  s  e  er 
of  a  large  pine  tree  near  the  wood.  This  was  considered  a  poin 
safe  from  interruption  ;  but  to  ensure  positive  safety  scouts  were 
placed  up  and  down  the  road  to  give  warning  in  case  ot  the 
approach  of  any  travellers. 

Elevated  upon  a  large  flat  stone  and  beneath  a  very  torn  ana 
shady  umbrella,  Jim  Brown  held  forth  in  burning  eloquence  to  the 

wet  but  enthusiastic  gathering.  . 

“  I  nominate,”  said  Billy  Murphy,  who  stood  on  Jim  s  right, 
and  directly  under  the  largest  hole  in  the  umbrella  ;  and  a  boy 
named  ‘  Claw  ’  McMillan,  with  humpy  shoulders  and  long  thin  legs 
began  to  cheer,  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  Slugger  Tim.  _  I 
nominate,”  repeated  Murphy  slowly, “  James  Brown  as  captain  of 
the  secret  band  of  Malays  of  Scragville.  Is  there  any  traitor  here 
who  — is  hosstail  to  this  nomination  ?  If  so,  let  the  snide  renegade 
speak  !  ” 

This  stirring  tho’  somewhat  coercive  speech  had  of  course, 
been  prepared  by  Jim  Brown,  and  carefully  committed  to  memory 
by  his  industrious  aide,  Murphy.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  the 
nominee  glared  about  with  a  look  so  defiant  that  had  anyone  of 
the  band  held  secret  hopes  of  attaining  the  elevated  position,  he 
must  have  sunk  his  aspirations  on  the  moment  for  ever. 

“  Hear  !  hear  !  ”  exclaimed  Claw  McMillan,  the  humpy 
boy,  again  ;  “  three  cheers  for  Captain  Brown  of  the-  ” 

“  Do  shet  your  music-box,  Claw  McMillan,”  said  the  captain 
in  desperation.  “  Do  you  think  we  want  all  Scragville  up  here  ? 
Well  men,  as  I’m  to  be  captain  of  this  band,  I  propose  that  we 
don’t  lose  no  time  gettin’  down  to  fine  work.  We  want  a  quiet 
secret  place  to  hold  our  meetin’s  in,  and  so  I’ve  been  thinking 
the  cave  on  Pepper’s  is  the  rendezvous  for  us.” 

“  My  idea  is  to  get  down  there  just  as  soon  as  we  can  with  as 
much  provender  and  goods  as  we  can  scare  up.  We’ll  have  to 
take  a  boat  or  two,  but  we  can  leave  the  village  about  eleven, 
and  be  back  before  daylight,  so  as  not  to  rouse  any  suspicions. 
We’ll  meet  at  Scully’s  wharf  to-morrow  night,  and  let  every  man 
be  on  hand.  Remember  the  man  who  disgorges  the  secrets  or 
reveals  the  existence  of  this  band — dies  !  Now  let  every  man- 
jack  of  the  Malays  sign  !  ” 

The  scouts  were  called  in,  and  with  some  difficulty  the 
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chirographic  signatures  of  the  boys  were  penned  in  the  dog-eared 
iiianual  c°ntaining  the  ‘  rules.’  These  latter  were  circulated  for  the 
edification  of  the  band  by  the  captain,  who  had  them  off  by  heart. 

Then  the  commissary  was  chosen  ;  a  stout-built  boy  with  a 
large  pair  of  eyes  that  stuc^  away  out  of  his  head  named  ‘  Bulger  ’  ; 
and  Billy  Murphy  was  elected  lieutenant  by  acclamation.  After 
this,  the  band  heartily  glad  to  a  man  that  the  proceedings,  were 
over,  scudded  to  their  various  houses  ;  some  to  climb  over  roofs 
and  in  at  back  windows,  and  others  to  meet  the  wrath  of  angered 
parents. 

Jim  Brown  acted  the  part  of  a  general  the  next  day  in  prigg- 
ing  more  articles  of  various  kinds  from  his  mother’s  kitchen  and 
larder  than  the  good  lady  had  any  suspicion  of. 

He  first  secured  a  large  flour  bag,  and  then  in  the  dark  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  loft  and  by  an  irregular  but  persistent  process  of 
pilferage,  he  in  time  filled  the  capacious  sack  with  a  collection 
of  tins,  articles  of  food,  and  old  clothes ;  all  bundled  and 
squeezed  together  into  the  sack,  until  that  article  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  boa  constrictor  who  had  dined  off  an  alpine  tourist  with 
all  his  regalia  on. 

“  Lessee,”  said  Jim  to  himself,  as  he  contemplated  the  gouty 
result  of  his  labors  ;  “  Lessee,  ;  one  ham,  two  tin  plates,  a  blanket 
- — they  won’t  miss  that  blanket  in  a  month,  because  it  was  the  one 
next  the  mattress,  and  Mary  don’t  make  her  bed  twice  a  year.  A 
fork,  a  knife  and  a  spoon.  A  cup,  a  loaf,  and  two  pots  of  jam. 
’Taint  exactly  pirates  diet,  but  I  guess  we  can  survive  for  a  while. 
A  jar  of  pickles,  a  bag  of  flour,  the  old  man’s  shootin’  boots,  that 
he’ll  never  miss,  considerin’  they  were  stowed  in  the  attic,  and  he 
never  could  wear  them  on  account  of  them  corns  of  his.” 

“  There’s  some  rattlin’  good  terbac,  in  that  bag — plut  cut, 
one-forty  a  pound.  Two  packets  of  matches,  and  the  old  suit, 
the  slouch  hat  and  Lucy’s  red  sash.  That  sash  ’ll  look  striking, 
and  no  mistake  !  ” 

“  I’ll  have  to  sneak  that  old  sabre,  too,  that  was  through  the 
Indian  mutiny,  if  it  costs  me  my  character.  Then  there’s  the 
old  hammer,  and  the  greatest  assortment  of  nails  and  screws  and 
choice  dirt  I  ever  see.” 

“  I  guess  that's— about  all.  Oh  !  there’s  Maria’s  moroccer 
Bible  fer  reading  funeral  orations  out  of  over  the  dead.  There 
may  be  one  or  two  other  articles  that  have  got  in  by  mistake  with¬ 
out  rubbin’  up  against  my  memory — ”  here  Jim  thought  hard  for 
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several  moments —  “  such  as  the  bottle  of  pain-killer  for  sudden 
attacks,  the  small  fryin’  pan,  the  governor’s  old  razor  and  t  e 
blackin’  brush  ;  but  mother’s  good  to  say  they’ve  been  mislaid  by 
Mary  or  the  old  man,  directly  they’re  missed.” 

About  1 1  o’clock  that  night,  when  all  Scragville  was  supposed 
to  be  wrapped  in  virtuous  slumber,  the  wily  captain  of  the  Malays 
stole  silently  forth  from  the  opaque  recesses  of  the  back  shed, 
staggering  beneath  the  weight  of  the  corpulent  and  misshapen 
sack.  In  ten  minutes  more  he  was  at  the  river,  and  a  moment 
later  was  rowing  towards  “  Scully’s  ”  wharf,  half-a-mile  below 
Scragville, 

“Who  goes  there  ?  "m  came  a  husky  voice  from  beneath  the 
damp  rafters  of  the  old  log  wharf;  and  Jim  Brown’s  heart  beat 
exultantly  as  he  recognized  the  stern  tones  of  his  doughty  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  heard  the  simultaneous  click  of  a  revolver.  Jim  felt 
almost  as  great  a  character  as  his  favorite  hero, — Tom  Sawyer 
now.  «... 

“  M-a-l-a— y  !  ”  responded  the  rower  in  hissing  tones  ;  and 
Billy  Murphy  drew  a  breath  of  deep  relief,  for  he  was  free  of  the 
prime  responsibility  at  last. 

The  pirates  were  mustered  beneath  the  wharf,  seated  for  the 
most  part  on  ungainly  barrels  and  sacks  similar  to  the  captain  s  ; 
and  the  latter  listened  with  the  pardonable  pride  ot  a  great  chief 
to  the  various  accounts  of  how  this  one  and  that  had  purloined 
more  or  less  of  the  family  chattels.  One  ingenious  youth, ,  by 
name  Jimmy  Wink,  sometimes  known  as  the  ‘  White  Swan  ’  on 
account  of  his  partiality  for  clean  collars — had  secretly  manufac¬ 
tured  about  a  dozen  black  masks,  and  the  captain  shook  this  far- 
seeing  benefactor’s  hand  with  a  warmth  only  equalled  by  the  pride 
that  swelled  his  buccaneering  bosom  at  the  triumphant  moment. 
The  donor  had  the  additional  title  of  ‘the  Man  of  the  Twelve 
Masks’  conferred  upon  him  on  the  spot. 

Another  had  brought  the  best  portion  of  the  family  stock  of 
tea  ;  Tony  Johnson  had  at  a  great  risk  of  being  found  out,  got 
safely  away  with  a  lantern  and  a  stock  of  candles  ;  Bulger,  the 
band’s  commissary  had  thoughtfully  and  characteristically  con¬ 
veyed  away  the  family  meat-axe,  meat-saw  and  egg-beater  ;  and 
nearly  each  one  of  the  remainder  had  donated  a  ham  ! 

When  the  roll-call  was  run  over  by  Lieut.  Murphy  it  was 
found  that  only  two  of  the  band  had  not  filed  an  appearance. 
These  were  Patroclus  Duffy,  the  grocer’s  boy,  and  Limps  Potter, 
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a  youth  with  an  impediment  in  his  gait.  However,  as  each 
these  was  expected  to  turn  up,  and  as  it  was  considered  impolitic 
to  start  without  Patroclus  Duffy  in  particular,  as  he  was  expected 
to  bring  a  varied  assortment  of  choice  comestibles  from  his. 
father  s  shelves,  the  band  concluded  to  give  the  pair  a  short  time 
of  grace. 

Meanwhile  the  various  properties  of  the  pirates  were  stowed! 
snugly  in  the  three  boats,  and  the  different  places  allotted  to  the 
pirates  themselves. 

Suddenly  while  thus  occupied  there  came  a  hurried  scamper 
of  feet  upon  the  wharf  overhead,  and  a  moment  later  Patroclus 
Duffy  and  Limps  the  pirate  with  the  game  leg — appeared  with  ai. 
rush  and  very  much  out  of  breath  in  the  centre  of  the  group  ;  who 
to  give  them  full  credit  for  their  natural  trepidation,  seemed  a 
little  disconcerted.  Billy  Murphy,  however,  quickly  recovered 
himself  and  with  admirable  coolness  demanded  the  password, 
accompanied  by  the  monotonous  click  of  his  revolver. 

“  B°ys  !  ”  gasped  Patroclus/1  jump  for  the  boats— quick  :  and1 
row  out  !  We’ve  seen — them  gipsy — fellows  sell  a — little  girl — to- 
old  Scrimp — and  we’ve  got — the  whole  gang — at  our  heels  !” 

There  was  apparent  consternation  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
piratical  ranks, but  the  voice  of  the  c  aptain  hissed  out : — 

“The  first  Malay  that  acts  without  orders  ’ll  be  shot  like  a 
dog  !  Take  yer  places,  now,  in  the  boats,  and  row  like  the  mill- 
tail  of  the  Summer  Subsequently  !  ” 

In  a  few  moments  the  boats  were  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
wharf,  secure  in  the  darkness  ;  and  then,  at  a  whispered  order 
from  the  captain,  the  rowing  ceased  . 

Hurried  and  heavy  footsteps  were  heard  coming  down  the 
road,  and  then  they  rattled  on  to  the  wharf. 

“Guess  they’re  underneath  here,  Jerry,”  said  a  gruff  voice. 

“  Jump  down  and  see.” 

“Jump  down  yerself,”  said  Jerry.  “  It’s  all  bloomin’  mud 
under  there,  Hank.  They  aint  there.” 

“  I  tell  yer  they  must  be  here,”  said  the  man  with  the  big 
voice,  called  Hank,  doggedly.  “  And  I’m  goin’  to  roast  ’em, 
too.”  And  with  the  words  he  leaped  down  from  the  logs,  coming 
with  a  heavy  “  smack  ”  to  his  knees  in  the  debris  and  mud  and 
water. 

The  pirates  listened  with  kindling  interest. 

Hank,  despite  the  entreaties  of  Jerry  to  “come  hup,”  con- 
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finued  to  flounder  about  in  the  darkness.  Inspired  with  a  bright 
idea,  he  lit  a  match,  and  this  enabled  the  boys  to  see  the  silhou¬ 
ette  of  a  big  man  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  his  face  very  close 

to  the  mud.  ,  ,  ,  „  •  r 

Suddenly  the  match  went  out,  and  then  the  gruff  voice  ot 

Hank  gave  a  grunt  of  mingled  surprise  and  alarm.  The  boys 
heard  him  scrambling  clumsily  and  hurriedly  to  the  side  of  his 
companion,  and  then  they  heard  him  whisper  hoarsely  . 

“  Dig,  Jerry,  dig  !  They’re  on  to  us  !  The  whole  ground  s 
covered  with  a  million  footprints,  and  here’s  a — black  mask  I 
found  1  ” 

“Now,  boys!”  whispered  the  captain  hurriedly,  All 
together — the  password.  One,  two,  three 
“  M-A-L-A-Y  !  HO  !  HO  !  HO  !” 

The  united  voices  of  a  dozen  lusty  lads  all  as  one,  filled  the 
bill.  There  was  a  half-suppressed,  terrified  oath  from  Hank  and 
Jerry,  and  then  their  heavy  footsteps  rattled  over  the  planking  as 

they  tore  away  in  the  darkness. 

“  Now,  me  lads,”  said  Captain  Brown  assuming  a  nautical 
air,  as  he  spat  on  his  as  yet  goreless  hands  ;  “  bully  for  the  Scrag- 
ville  Malays,  says  I,  and  away  we  go  for  Pepper  Island  !  ” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  MALAYS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

i)FTER  rowing  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  it  dawned 
upon  Captain  William  Brown  that  he  was  not  doing  a 
very  gallant  thing  in  leaving  the  little  girl  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Scrimp  ;  and  he  quickly 
concluded  that  there  must  be  some  very  deep  meaning  in  Mr. 
Scrimp  paying  such  a  large  sum  as  $500.00  for  a  mere  little 
girl — and  which  he  had  done,  Jim  hastily  calculated,  with  perhaps 
not  the  most  honest  motives  in  the  world. 

So  Captain  Brown  ordered  a  cessation  in  the  rowing,  and 
demanded  Patroclus  Duffy  to  tell  his  story  as  briefly  and  as  much 
to  the  point  as  possible. 

“  Y’see,”  said  Patroclus,  as  the  three  boats  drew  together  and 
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every  pirate  ‘  lent  his  ears  ’ ;  “  Limps  and  me  was  cornin’  along, 
with  our  provender  and  stuff,  an’  jest  as  we  got  near  Scrimp’s,  we 
seen  the  old  man  hisself  come  out  through  the  gate  and  walk  quite 
brisk  down  the  road  ahead  of  us.  We  wondered  what  was  in  the 
wind  an’  kep’  a  leetle  behind  him.  Pretty  soon  Scrimp  stopped, 
an’  then  we  seen  a  big  man  loom  up  out  of  the  ditch  with  a  child 
by  the  hand,  an’  the  two  men  stopped  to  jaw.  We  slid  behind 
the  fence  and  sneaked  up  quite  close,  an’  just  then  we  heard  the 
big  man  say  : — 

“  Where’s  the  money  ?  ” 

“  Old  Scrimp  give  a  sort  of  snarl  and  takes  something  out  of 
his  pocket  and  then  he  makes  a  grab  for  the  girl.  The  big  fellow 
who  we  seen  was  one  of  the  gipsy  crowd,  shoves  him  back,  and 
says  quiet  like  : — 

“Not  too  fast,  old  covey;”  and  then  he  takes  the  bundle 
and  gives  a  low  whistle,  an’  goldarn  me  if  another  big  chap  did’nt 
get  up  out  of  the  ditch  ten  foot  from  Limps  Potter  an’  me,  an’ 
goes  out  on  the  road.” 

“  You  oughter  seen  Scrimp  start  !  and  then  the  second  feller 
lit  a  match,  and  the  other  chap  seemed  to  be  countin’  over  some¬ 
thin’  that  looked  like  bills,  and  then  he  stuffs  the  hull  thing  in  his 
pocket,  and  says  : — - 

“  All  right,  Moses,  the  five  hundred’s  here,”  and  he  hands 
the  little  girl  over  to  Scrimp,  who  says  : — 

“  What  d’ye  call  her  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  we  calls  her  Georgina,  but  I  think  her  water  name’s 
Katrina,  or  Kitty,”  says  the  gipsy. 

“  It’s  a  pretty  name — Kitty  Lee,”  chuckles  Scrimp.  “  Well, 
come  on  home,  Kitty  ”  ;  and  off  he  starts.  ” 

“  Jest  then  Limps  here  gives  a  snort ;  a  fly  had  got  up  his  nose 
and  it  would’nt  come  down-  under  no  consideration.  Limps 
screwed  up  his  face  till  you’d  think  he  would’nt  get  the  tangle  out, 
but  the  fly  would’nt  back  down  worth  a  dime.  So  Limps  could’nt 
stand  it.  You  sh’d  ’a  seen  therrf  gipsies  jump  when  Limps  went 
‘  whoo — sh  !  ” 

“  An’  then  you  bet  we  up  an’  run.  I  never  knew  Limps  Potter 
could  run  so  quick.  Why,  he  kep’  the  lead  on  me  the  hull  way 
to  Scully’s.  We  made  straight  fer  the  wharf  ’cos  we  knew  y’d 
have  the  boats  ready,  an’  they  could’nt  folly  us  on  the  water.  An’ 
thats’  the  hull  yarn.” 

“  Men,”  said  the  captain,  “as  I  guess  you  all  suspect,  there’s 
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something  that  ain’t  above  board  in  this  here  transac  of  old 
Scrimp’s.  I  vowed  t’other  afternoon  when  I  first  seen  that  little 
girl  in  the  gipsies  cart,  that  she  did’nt  b’long  to  them  thieves 
rightfully  ;  an’  I  says  to  myself  1  Jim  Brown,  the  Malays  has  got 
to  redeem  that  maiden, if  it  costs,  each  bloomin’  bandit  his  left  leg 
and  a  large  slice  of  his  char-acter.’  ” 

“  Now,  old  Scrimp  has  robbed  us  of  the  glory  of  capturin’ 
Kitty  Lee  from  the  gips  ;  but  we  can  relieve  him  of  her,  the 
onfernal  old  shinplaster,  and  restore  her  to  her  parents,  maybe. 
What  do  you  say  ?  ” 

There  was  a  fervent  affirmative  from  ten  youthful  throats,  and 
then  the  captain  said  : — 

“  We  don’t  all  need  go  back,  so  here’s  the  plan  of  campaign. 
Murf.  will  go  on  down  to  the  rendezvous  with  five.  The  rest  of  us 
will  go  back  to  the  wharf,  leave  the  boats  there,  and  go  on  to 
Scrimp’s.” 

Accordingly,  the  boats  pulled  ashore,  the  exchanges  were 
made,  and  Lieut.  Murphy  with  five  of  the  bandits  continued  down 
stream  with  the  entire  stock  of  provisions  and  goods ;  while 
Captain  Jim  Brown  and  the  remainder  of  his  gang — Limps  Potter, 
Patroclus  Duffy,  Slugger  Tim,  and  Tommy  Dodd, — a  bright  and 
promising  bandit  of  15  with  a  face  like  a  seraph— rowed  swiftly 
back  to  Scully’s  wharf,  the  scene  of  the  gipsies’  late  discomfiture. 

“  That  odd  mask  won  us  the  trick,  ”  said  Jim,  as  he  fastened 
on  his  own.  “  I  left  it  on  the  plank  here  by  mistake.  Now  boys, 
are  we  ready  ?  ” 

“  Strike  a  light  here, Pat,”  said  Tommy  Dodd,  “  I’ve  dropped 
my  knife.” 

Patroclus  Duffy  drew  a  match,  and  bending  down  began 
searching  for  the  lost  article. 

“  Why,  what’s  this  ?  ”  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  and  the  other 
four  crowded  about  him. 

“Give  us  some  more  light,  quick!”  exclaimed  Patroclus 
excitedly,  as  the  match  burned  (Jht.  “  I  believe — yes— it  is — it’s 
the  boodle  /” 

“  The  what  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  quartette  in  a  breath. 

“  The  boodle,  I  say  !  The  money  Scrimp  paid  the  gipsies  ! 
Five  hundred  dollars  !  Land  of  Cakes,  boys,  we’ve  struck  it  rich  : 
Its’  a  mine  above  ground  1  Five — hundred — dollars  !  Hoop — .” 

“  Lets’  get  out  of  this,  quick  !  ”  exclaimed  the  captain,  losing 
that  calmness  which  should  have  marked  his  responsible  position. 
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Them  fellows’ll  soon  find  their  money  gone,  an’  they’ll  be 
back  here  quickern  chain  lightnin’.  Lets’  shove  out  a  bit,  any¬ 
way.” 

They  were  none  too  soon  ;  for  as  the  boat  left  the  shore  hasty 
footsteps  were  heard  coming  near  the  wharf.  In  a  few  moments 
the  two  gipsies  came  up  panting,  and  leaped  down  from  the  edge 
of  the  wharf,  cursing  vigorously.  They  each  lit  matches,  and 
began  searching  the  ground. 

“  Look  here  !  ”  said  the  harsh  voice  of  Jerry,  “these  is  boys' 
footmarks,  as  I’m  a  sinner  !  It’s  a  trick,  Hank,  a  gaffer’s  trick  ! 
An’  we’ve  been  let  in  nice,  we  have  !” 

“  Stow  your  preachin’— you  !”  snarled  Hank,  and  by  his 
hoarse  tones,  the  boys  could  guess  the  terrible  rage  he  was  in. 
“  Look  for  the  monny.  I  must  a  dropped  it  here  !  ” 

“  Yes,  an’  this  is  w’ere  they  picked  it  hup,”  sneered  Jerry. 

“  They !  they !  ”  gasped  Hank,  flinging  his  match  down 
furiously.  “  Who  is  they  ?  What  are  they  1  Curse  ’em,  curse  ’em, 
I’ll  knife  the  whole  gang  !  ”  And  the  infuriated  gipsy  tore  up 
and  down  in  the  mud,  swearing  furiously,  Jerry  accompanying 
him  liberally  in  the  latter  occupation. 

Meanwhile,  the  boat  had  drifted  silently  down  the  river,  the 
bandits  sitting  still  as  mice.  When  beyond  hearing  of  the  gipsies’ 
maledictions,  they  took  to  the  oars  and  pulled  vigorously  for  half- 
a-rnile.  Then  Jim  said  : — 

“  We’ll  go  ashore  now.  Its’  a  risk  to  try  the  rescue  act,  ’cos 
the  gipsies  are  a’most  dead  certain  to  go  back  to  Scrimp’s  and  try 
an’  get  the  girl — by  main  force  may  be.  But  never  venture,  never 
win.  We’ll  risk  it,  boys.  It’s  worth  the  adventure,  anyway. 
Limps  Potter,  you  stay  and  guard  the  boafi  Keep  your  life 
dissolver  ready,  and  your  peepers, an’  lisn’ers  wide  open.  If  you 
hear  anyone  cornin’,  you’ll  know  it’s  us  if  the  password’s  given.  If 
it  ain’t,  shove  out,  and  keep  mild.  If  we’re  chased  hard,  we’ll 
fire  two  shots  quick,  an’  you  can  have  the  boat  ready.  ”  • 

With  these  shrewd  and  voluminous  instructions,  the  captain 
of  the  Malays  and  his  three  trusty  followers,  all  masked,  bade 
adieu  to  their  appointed  guard,  and  glided  silently  away. 

They  took  a  roundabout  course  to  reach  Mr.  Scrimp’s, 
keeping  totally  away  from  the  village,  and  coming  upon  their  goal 
from  the  rear.  A  sharp  swinging  trot,  however,  in  single  file, 
found  them  inside  of  fifteen  minutes  just  outside  of  Mr.  Scrimp’s 
back  fence. 
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This  was  cautiously  scaled  by  three  of  the  band,  Tommy 
Dodd  remaining  near  the  road,  armed  with  Jim  Brown’s  32-bore 
revolver,  ready  to  give  the  alarm  in  the  event  of  discovery. 

A  light  was  burning  in  the  back  chamber.  The  window  of 
this  was  partly  open  for  ventilation,  the  night  being  very  warm. 

A  shed  was  attached  to  the  rear  or  “  kitchen  ”  part  of  the 
house,  and  its  roof  sloped  upward  to  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
the  window-sill. 

Just  as  the  trio,  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  woodshed,  were 
debating  in  whispers  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  a  figure  came  to 
the  open  window  and  looked  out  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  the  little  girl,  Kitty  Lee,  the  late  prisoner  of  the 
gipsies,  and  the  frail  object  of  the  boys’  intended  romantic  rescue 
from  her  new  keeper. 

The  boys  watched  her  eagerly,  and  with  beating  hearts. 
Even  the  Slugger’s  normally  calm  pulse  throbbed  a  trifle  faster 
than  was  its  wont.  She  stood  at  the  window  motionless,  for 
several  moments,  and  then  Patroclus  whispered  : — 

“  I  have  it.  Let's  write  a  little  note,  and  tell  her  we’re  friends. 
We  can  throw  it  up  to  her  in  a  ball.” 

“  Perhaps  she  can’t  read,”  said  Slugger  Tim,  venturing  one 
of  his  rare  but  potent  ideas. 

“  Oh,  I  guess  so,”  replied  the  sanguine  Patroclus.  “  Most 
girls  can.” 

“  Ten  to  one  she’d  scream,”  said  the  Slugger  again.  “And 
who  knows?  Perhaps  old  Scrimp’s  in  there.” 

“  I  guess  not,”  said  Patroclus,  eagerly.  “  We  could  shoot 
him ,  anyway.” 

“  We’ll  throw  in  the  note,  Slugger,”  said  Jim  Brown,  at 
length.  “  We  haint  got  any  time  to  think  out  a  better  plan.  Only, 
we’ll  wait  till  she  goes  away  from  the  window.  It  won’t  do  to  go 
skulking  ’round  with  these  blamed  masks  on  ;  they’d  scare  her. 
Here’s  the  pencil  and  paper.  How  are  we  goin’  to  write  the  note 
in  the  dark  ?” 

“  I’ll  hold  my  coat,”  answered  Patroclus  ;  “  an’  Tim  can 
light  matches  behind  it.  You  can  write.” 

So  the  ingenious  P.  Duffy  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and 
held  it  to  act  as  a  screen,  while  Jim  Brown  knelt  in  the  chips,  and 
with  great  difficulty  and  much  hard  breathing,  scrawled  the  missive 
on  which  depended  the  outcome  of  their  venture;  and  Slugger 
Tim  drew  matches  on  his  pants  and  heroically  burned  the  tops  of 
his  thumbs  nearly  off  without  a  murmur  in  the  cause  of  Kitty  Lee. 
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JIM  BE  OWN  WRITES  THE  NOTE. 

The  note  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  Dear  Prisner, — We  hev  come  to  reskew  u.  We  r  hear  in 
the  shedd.  Don’t  be  afraid  ther’s  4  of  us,  malays.  let  down  the 
windy  esy,  esy  esy  mind  an’  i’ll  be  on  the  shed  to  help  u  down, 
if  youv  got  any  extra  apparrell  put  it  on  extra  an  what  u  cant  crowd 
on,  mak  up  in  a  bundell  and  sling  it  out  the  windy  soft ,  Slugger 
tim’ll  catch  it  he’s  catcher  on  our  9.  Mind  the  windy  now,  easy, 
and  dont  hit  the  glas  gettin  out 

Jim  Brown, 

„  Captain  of  the  Malays.” 

“  p  s — we  wont  look  when  u  r  gettin  out.  Yu  can  say  sh  t 
when  your  out  ” 
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“  How  would  it  do  to  climb  up  on  the  roof  an’  have  a  peep  ?” 
suggested  the  Slugger.  “  It’s  a  big  risk  throwing  that  in,  and  we 
don’t  want  to  botch  the  job.  He  may  be  there.  Here’s  a  short 
ladder  that’ll  do.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  shin  up,  and  chuck  it  in  ’f  the  coast’s  clear,” 
said  the  captain. 

So  the  ladder  was  placed  gently  against  the  edge  of  the  shed, 
and  up  Jim  went,  insinuating  himself  with  a  noiseless  and  catlike 
action  across  the  shingles  until  he  was  immediately  under  the 
window. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  the  little  girl.  She  was 
still  dressed,  and  was  kneeling  beside  the  bed,  with  her  face  in  her 
hands.  A  candle  was  burning  upon  the  common  washstand, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  bureau  and  what  it  really  was. 
Beyond  this  piece  of  crude  furniture,  there  was  nothing  but  the 
narrow  bedstead  and  a  chair  in  the  room,  the  floor  of  which  was 
as  bare  as  the  ghastly  white  walls. 

There  was  a  small  common  jug  and  basin  beside  the  candle 
on  the  stand,  and  what  looked  to  Jim’s  discerning  eye  like  a  packet 
of  sweets ;  an  insinuating  present  of  old  Scrimp’s,  doubtless — a 
compromise  for  the  girl’s  good  behaviour. 

The  sight  of  the  slim,  kneeling  motionless  figure,  draped  in 
the  uncouth  yet  picturesqud  gipsy  rags,  nerved  the  bandit  chieftain 
to  a  readiness  for  any  deed,  however  daring  or  bloody.  He  raised 
his  arm,  and  the  little  ball  of  paper  fell  with  a  soft  “pat”  upon  the 
bare  floor. 

It  seemed  a  century  to  the  three  boys  ere  the  figure  came  to 
the  window  again.  Even  the  phlegmatic  level-headed  Slugger’s 
heart  beat  fast  for  the  result. 

The  little  girl  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  Slugger  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  and  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  and  waved  it  slowly  up  and  down. 

The  girl  put  one  arm  out  of  the  window,  and  made  a  slight 
forward  motion. 

He  stood,  the  pallant  catcher  of  the  Scragville  nine,  in  a 
catching  attitude,  ready  to  stop  the  course  of  the  expected  trous¬ 
seau.  Alas  !  there  was  no  trousseau  ! 

Something  fell  at  the  Slugger’s  feet  almost  inaudibly.  He 
picked  it  up,  and  lit  one  of  his  interminable  stock  of  matches. 

It  was  a  peppermint  lozenge,  heart-shaped,  and  had'  the 
words  inscribed  upon  it  : — “  I  have  only  my  heart  to  give  you.” 
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What  could  have  been  more  touching,  more  expressive  ? 

Slowly,  and  with  great  caution,  the  window  was  slid  down  its 
full  length,  and  the  little  girl  stepped  out  upon  the  roof.  Ten 
seconds  later  she  was  in  the  yard,  and  in  thirty  more  the  rescuers 
and  rescued  were  over  the  fence. 

At  this  moment  there  burst  on  the  still  air  a  shrill  whistle, 
repeated,  and  then  the  familiar  voice  of  the  scout  on  the  road  rang 
clear  and  brief,  but  full  of  meaning,  uttering  the  compound  word  : — 
“SHINNIT!” 

And  then  followed  the  loud  report  of  a  revolver. 


|l 

CHAPTER  V. 


A  RACE  IN  THE  DARK. 


Jfei^EHIND  Scrimp’s  house  were  the  sheds ;  and  beyond 
S3J  these,  stretching  back  for  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a 
[»)  mile,  were  several  acres  of  fenced  and  cultivated  fields, 
'  which  rose  gradually  into  a  hill  that  lay  behind  Scragville. 
This  hill  ran  parallel  with  the  river,  tho’  at  some  distance 
from  it,  for  a  long  way  ;  and  between  the  two — the  river  and  the 
hill — and  at  an  equal  distance  from  each,  lay  the  road. 

Now,  the  watchful  Tommy  Dodd,  keeping  his  vigil  from  a 
dark  position  in  the  ditch,  after  a  long  silence,  heard  heavy  foot¬ 
steps  coming  up  the  road  ;  and  shortly  after,  the  cause  of  them 
stopped  within  twenty  yards  of  where  Tommy  lay.  The  latter 
made  out  the  forms  of  two  tall  men  ;  and  discerning  that  these 
were  probably  the  two  gipsies,  and  that  if  they  discovered  the 
nearness  of  himself  and  his  brother  brigands,  the  pair  would  make 
it  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  the  Malays,  the  scout  for  the 
moment  was  troubled  what  course  to  pursue. 

.  At  this  juncture,  the  last  of  the  pirates  to  leave  the  back 
yard  premises — Slugger  Tim — was  getting  over  the  fence,  the 
other  two  and  Kitty  Lee  being  already  about  to  start  across  the 


fields. 

At  the  same  moment,  too,  the  gipsies,  who  had  been  talking 
together,  stepped  from  the  road  and  across  the  ditch  ;  and  the 
biggest  fellow,  Hank,  who  seemed  to  be  the  senior  and  leader  of 
the  two,  mounted  upon  the  fence  which  skirted  the  ditch. 
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From  this  elevated  position  his  keen  eye  must  have  perceived' 
the  vaulting  form  of  Slugger  Tim,  as  that  sturdy  youth  dropped 
with  a  gentle  but  audible  “  pat”  to  the  ground  ;  for  he  uttered  a 
half-smotheied  oath,  and  pulling  himself  up  to  a  standing  position 
upon  the  fence,  he  leaped  down  to  the  other  side,  where  he  fortu¬ 
nately  fell  into  a  trench  half  full  of  water. 

The  other  gipsy,  Jerry,  following  his  companion,  scrambled 
nimbly  over,  but  making  a  considerable  clatter  with  his  heavy 
boots. 

Hearing  the  gipsy’s  exclamation  as  he  stood  upon  the  fence, 
and  surmising  that  the  daring  Malays  now  stood  in  great  peril  of 
discovery^ and  perhaps  annihilation.  Tommy  Dodd  leaped  to  the 
road  and  gave  his  signal,  following  it  with  a  terse  but  voluminous- 
injunction  to  speed  with  all  possible  haste,  vulgarly,  and  as  he 
termed  it,  “  shinning  it.”  And  he  completed  this  advice  by  reck¬ 
lessly  drawing  Jim  Brown’s  revolver  and  discharging  it  at  the  dim 
but  capacious  target  upon  the  fence — the  gipsy  man  Jerry. 

rhe  bandits  and  their  self-assumed  charge  needed  no  further 
warning.  They  heard  the  shout  of  alarm  from  the  faithful  Tommy 
Dodd,  the  subsequent  heavy  fall  of  the  gipsy  in  the  mud  and  water,, 
and  its  accompanying  string  of  oaths,  followed  by  the  echoing 
report  of  the  revolver. 

They  sped  swiftly  across  the  fields,  keeping  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  main  road ;  the  girl,  much  to  Jim  Brown’s  relief  and 
satisfaction,  running  almost  as  swiftly  as  either  he  or  his  com¬ 
panions  could  have  done. 

But  swift  and  ominously  heavy  behind  them  came  the  steps 
of  the  two  gipsies. 

Drop  down — here — Kitty  !  ’’gasped  Jim,  as  they  raced  on 
over  the  uneven  ground/'  Slugger’n  Pat  ’ll  lead  ’em  off  the  scent.” 
And  with  the  w’ords  Jim  and  the  girl  threw  themselves  flat  upon* 
their  faces  on  the  ground,  and  then  lay  perfectly  still. 

The  trick  was  executed  just  in  time.  The  pair  of  panting 
men  were  not  far  off,  and  soon  rushed  by,  the  heels  of  Hank 
flinging  the  earth  in  the  faces  of  Jim  and  his  companion. 

Away  the  gipsies  tore  in  the  wake  of  the  fleet  and  sounding  foot¬ 
steps  of  Patroclus  Duffy  and  Slugger  Tim,  who  had  taken  an 
angular  course  from  the  spot  where  Jim  and  Kitty  Lee  had 
dropped, _  and  making  as  much  clatter  as  possible. 

Divining  that  Jim,  as  soon  as  the  risk  of  capture  was  over, 
would  make  with  all  due  haste  to  the  boat,  the  two  now  turned  to 
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the  left  again  toward  the  hill,  thus  drawing  further  away  at  every 
^stride  from  the  river. 

The  gipsies,  not  having  any  suspicion  of  the  game,  struggled 
and  panted  viciously  on.  But  with  such  mettled  and  practiced 
pedestrians  as  Patroclus  Duffy  and  Slugger  Tim — who  was  the 
best  long  distance  runner  in  Scragville — they  stood  a  poor  show 
of  successful  competition. 

So  on  went  pursuers  and  pursued,  the  bandits  leading  the 
big  men  a  merry  chase. 

The  voice  of  Tommy  Dodd  warning  his  companions,  and  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  that  resounded  away  down  the  village  street, 
disturbed,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  slijmber  of  some  of  the 
villagers,  and  roused  the  vigorous  and  prolonged  barking  and  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  dogs. 

Shutters  flew  open,  heads  and  shoulders  were  thrust  out,  and 
a  few  moments  later  out  rushed  Mr.  Scrimp  into  the  deserted 
street. 

Now,  Mr.  Scrimp  had  bethought  himself  to  take  a  peep  at 
his  self-appointed  little  ward,  whom  he  supposed  would  be 
wrapped  in  slumber. 

His  housekeeper  had  left  Kitty  Lee  in  the  back  bed-room 
looking  very  tired  and  dazed,  with  a  dispirited  and  inert  bearing 
that  did  not  seem  consistent  with  any  latent  idea  of  escape. 

Besides,  the  child  could  not  escape  from  her  room ;  the  door 
was  locked,  and  the  window  opened  upon  a  roof  ten  feet  or  more 
from  the  ground.  She,.  would  be  glad  at  having  been  freed  fiom 
the  gipsies’  baleful  and  coarse  society — any  life  must  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  theirs,  Mr.  Scrimp  thought. 

And  so  Mr.  Scrimp  in  his  little  parlor  ensconced  himself  in 
an  easy  chair,  lit  his  pipe,  and  let  his  thoughts  of  past  years  make 
him  forget  the  hour  until  his  clock  on  the  mantle-piece  struck 
twelve. 

Then  Mr.  Scrimp,  candle  in  hand,  went  bed-ward,  and  softly 
opening  the  door  of  the  back-room  where  Kitty  lay  asleep,  peeped 

No,  not  asleep.  The  candle  had  burned  low,  and  was  sput¬ 
tering  in  the  holder ;  throwing  weird  and  shifting  shadows  of  the 
bed  and  the  chair,  over  the  bare  walls  and  ceiling. 

Mr.  Scrimp  gave  a  gasp. 

Kitty  was’nt  there.  . 

The  window  was  wide  open,  and  Mr.  Scrimp,  his  face  paling 
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rapidly  under  an  undefinable  yet  conscious  sense  of  outrage  and 
defeat,  rushed  there. 

Before  he  reached  the  window,  however,  his  ears  were  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  shrill  whistle,  followed  by  a  shout,  and  then  the  crash 
of  a  pistol-shot. 

As  he  leaned  far  out,  Mr.  Scrimp  saw  dimly  some  figures 
scudding  away,  and  lost  next  instant  in  the  darkness. 

With  an  imprecation  he  dropped  the  candle  and  rushed  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  out  on  to  the  road,  bareheaded,  to 
hear  the  scudding  and  regular  sound  of  Tommy  Dodd’s  nimble 
feet,  as  their  owner  sped  unseen  down  the  highway. 

Then  all  was  perfectly  still  again.  Mr.  Scrimp  looked  dazed¬ 
ly  about  him,  and  down  the  street  saw  the  light  of  newly  kindled 
lamps  gleaming  upon  the  road,  and  the  heads  of  two  or  three  of 
his  nearer  neighbors  stuck  enquiringly  out,  and  heard  the  alarmed 
babel  of  “  What’s  the  matter  ?  ”  “  Police,  police  !  ”  “  Stop 

him  !  ”  “  Murder  !  ”  and  the  like. 

In  an  instant  Mr.  Scrimp’s  active  mind  was  made  up.  He 
had  been  done  up,  and  was  the  victim  of  some  conspiracy.  He 
had  been  ignominiously  sold  by  the  gipsies.  He  had  bought  Kitty, 
and  been  sold  by  Hank.  The  whole  affair  was  a  preconcerted 
scheme  of  thievish  rapacity.  If  he  could  not  go  to  law  about  the 
matter,  he  would  have  vengeance. 

So  swearing  vigorously  under  his  breath,  as  was  his  wont  when 
very  angry,  Mr.  Scrimp  rushed  into  his  house,  nearly  knocked 
down  his  perturbed  housekeeper,  who  appeared  at  the  doorway  in 
her  night-dress,  seized  a  rifle  which  hung  in  his  parlor,  and  dashed 
madly  out  again,  and  down  the  road  in  the  wake  of  Tommy  Dodd. 

That  boy,  meanwhile,  had  run  swiftly  on  to  the  boat,  about  a 
mile  below  Mr.  Scrimp’s  j  where  he  was  very  nearly  shot  for 
omitting  to  give  the  password. 

Here  he  gave  such  a  glowing  and  panting  description  of  the 
adventure  to  Limps  Potter,  as  filled  that  youth  with  a  mingled 
sensation  of  envy  and  tumultuous  pride  j  and  then  together  the 
two  sat  and  waited  impatiently  and  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of 
their  fellow-rangers  and  the  redeemed  maiden. 

As  soon  as  the  gipsies  were  past,  Jim  Brown  and  Kitty  Lee 
made  with  all  haste  for  the  highway  at  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  scene  of  the  late  raid. 

J ust ^  as  Jim  had  squeezed  himself  through  a  well-known 
aperture  in  the  high  board  fence,  and  was  turning  to  help  his  little 
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companion  through,  Mr.  Scrimp,  bare-headed  and  panting,  came 
at  a  canter  down  the  road. 

Jim  stood  perfectly  motionless  ;  but  the  previous  riving  sound 
of  a  certain  portion  of  Jim’s  apparel,  which  caught  and  tore  upon 
a  lurking  nail,  struck  upon  the  alert  auricular  of  Mr.  Scrimp,  and 
caused  that  gentleman  to  halt  suddenly. 

Tim  heard  the  “  click  ”  as  Mr.  Scrimp  cocked  his  rifle. 

“  Who’s  there  ?”  demanded  the  bare-headed  “  clicker  ”  in  a 
sharp  tone.  “  Speak  up,  or  I’ll  shoot  1” 

“  Lie  down  flat,  Jim  Brown,”  came  a  just  audible  whisper 
through  a  crack  in  the  fence.  “  I  know  what  to  do.” 

Mechanically,  tho’  wondering  how  they  would  get  out  of  the 
scrape  unhurt,  and  deeply  regretting  not  having  his  revolver — 
for  it  will  be  remembered  Tommy  Dodd  was  in  possession  of  that 
weapon  while  acting  as  picket — Jim  Brown  flattened  himself  upon 
the  grass,  and  crawling  away  a  few  feet,  lay  still. 

Mr.  Scrimp  came  forward  somewhat  hesitatingly  step,  by  step, 
and  again  demanded  tho’  his  voice  appeared  to  lack  a  trifle  of  its 
previous  pomposity  and  bravado  : — 

“  Who  are  you  there?  answer,  or  I’ll  fire  this  instant  !  ” 

“  Your’e  too  durned  scared,  you  old  dried  up  herring,”  mut- 
ered  Jim  to  himself. 

“  Oh,  is  that  you  sir,”  piped  a  little  tremulous  voice  from  be¬ 
hind  the  fence  and  Jim  Brown’s  heart  beat  fast.  What  trick  was 

this  ?  ... 

“  Dont  shoot,  please.  Its’  only  me — Kitty.  The  gipsies 

stole  me  away  again,  and  I  got  free  from  them.” 

Mr.  Scrimp  arnbled  across  the  ditch,  considerably  relieved, 
feeling  very  brave,  and  stuck  his  head  through  the  fence. 

There  was  a  dull  thud,  as  when  the  head  of  a  bald  man  and 
a  seasoned  plank  meet  with  all  the  heartiness  of  greeting  on  the 
side  (joke)  of  the  plank,  Mr.  Scrimp’s  legs  flew  out,  his  rifle  rattl¬ 
ed  from  his  hand,  and  the  gentleman  himself  slid  gracefully. and 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to  the  ground,  his  chin  coming  in  a 
sharp  and  disagreeable  concussion  with  the  lower  beam  of  the 
fence,  and  his  ears  getting  considerably  peeled  in  their  down¬ 
ward  course  between  the  two  boards,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
piratical  behaviour  of  that  awful  nail. 

Jim  by  this  time  was  on  his  feet  open-mouthed,  but  speech¬ 
less,  at  the  daring  and  pluck  of  little  Kitty. 

Little  Kitty  herself  stepped  gracefully  through  the  aperture, a 
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kind  providence  holding  the  rapacious  nail  before  mentioned  from 
doing  her  already  very  torn  garments  any  further  hurt. 

“  Well,  you  !  ”  gasped  Jim. 

“  I  would’nt  have  done  it,”  said  Kitty, “  only  he’s  a  wicked, 
wicked  man  !  Qh,  Jim,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  him.” 

“Not  now,”  said  Jim  hastily,  recollecting  himself,  “  we  must 
get  down  to  the  -boat.  I’ll  take  his  rifle,  tho.” 

“  I  suppose  he’ll  recover,”  said  Kitty  Lee,  with  some  con¬ 
cern  ;  “  I  didn’t  hit  him  very  hard.” 

“  Oh,  didn’t  you  !”  said  Jim  very  much  inclined  to  laugh,  as 
he  imagined  Mr.  Scrimp’s  inquiring  expression  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  and  the  surprising  reception  its  owmer  had  received. 

“  He’ll  recover  all  right.  Here,  we’ll  pull  him  out  of  the  trap, 
and  lay  him  on  his  back.” 

This  they  did,  and  then  in  possession  of  Mr.  Scrimp’s  fire¬ 
arm,  a  Colt’s  repeating  44  rifle,  the  pair  hurried  on  their  way  ;  Kitty 
still  a  little  conscience-stricken  at  her  somewhat  unmaidenly  but 
timely  act,  and  Jim  Brown  mentally  exulting  that  his  band  should 
have  such  a  courageous  as  well  as  pretty  princess  to  bless  them 
when  the  bandits  went  on  their  raids. 

For  wild  and  romantic  fancies  were  dancing  in  Jim’s  daringly 
imaginative  brain. 

A  little  later  they  reached  the  boat,  much  to  the  relief  of  its 
occupants.  A  brief  account  was  given  to  Limps  and  Tommy 
Dodd — whom  the  captain  christened  the  ‘  Bully-scout  ’  on  the 
moment ; — and  then  deciding  not  to  chance  the  return  of  the 
Slugger  and  Patroclus  Duffy,  and  as  the  boat  would  have  to  be 
beached  at  the  village  before  daylight  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion 
or  curiosity,  Jim  and  Limps  Potter,  bent  to  their  oars,  while 
Tommy  Dodd'  with  the  rudder  strings,  poured  the  secrets  of  the 
formation  of  the  band,  and  the  intelligence  that  she  would  soon 
‘be  restored  to  her  home,  into  the  fair  ear  of  Kitty  Lee. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SLUGGER  TIM  DOES  A  STROKE  OF  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  DETECTIVES. 

HE  gipsies  had  run  on,  stumbling  over  the  rocks  and 
mounds  and  fences,  and  splashing  through  muddy  pools, 
until  completely  beaten  and  exhausted  they  stopped  by 
a  log  fence,  cursing  their  luck  vehemently,  and  bewildered 
beyond  expression  as  to  who  the  mysterious  midnight  prowlers 
could  be  who  had  so  signally  despoiled  them  of  their  gain,  and 
led  them  such  a  fruitless  chase. 

So  with  considerable  trouble  Hank  and  Jerry  found  their  way 
back  across  the  fields  to  the  main  highway  ;  singularly  coming  to 
the  opening  in  the  fence  where  Mr.  Scrimp  still  lay  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness. 

Hank  almost  stepped  with  his  big  feet  upon  the  prostrate 
man,  and  started  back  with  a  sort  of  nervous  horror  as  he  looked 
down  and  saw  the  motionless  figure. 

The  two  gipsies  bent  over  Mr.  Scrimp  and  recognized  the 
features  of  the  notorious  usurer  of  Scragville. 

“  ’Ere’s  a  go  !  ”  muttered  the  sturdy  Hank,  as  he  and  Jerry 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bank.  “  Who  d’ye  s’pose  done  it, 
J  erry  ?  ” 

“  He  aint  dead,  is  he  ?”  said  Jerry,  betraying  a  slight  super¬ 
stitiousness  in  his  voice. 

Hank  leaned  over  and  placed  his  big  hand  inside  Mr. 
Scrimp’s  coat. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  the  old  trader’s  all  right,  more’s  the  pity. 
He’ll  be  to  in  a  while.”  “  Jerry,”  he  continued  after  a  pause,  “  I 
don’t  like  this  business.  I  b’lieve  it’s  himps.” 

“  I  do,  too,”  assented  the  other.  “  We’ve  lost  the  kid,  and 
we’re  bloomin’  well  rid  of  her.  We’d  ’a  been  nabbed  sometime 
or  other,  sure.” 

“  The  scent  was  getting  pretty  warm  for  us,”  acquiesced 
Hank,  musingly.  “  You  recklect  back  there  at  Towville,  fifty- 
mile,  may  be,  we  had  to  lie  in  the  bush  all  day  to  avoid  them 
detective  fellers.  But  them  officers  ’ill  be  along  this  way  soon, 
I  warrant.” 

“  An’  they’ll  be  down  on  us  if  we’re  here,”  said  Jerry. 
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“  ’Course  we  haint  got  anything  to  lose,  but  we’re  better  out  of 
any  rumpus.” 

“  We’d  better  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  ;  or  rather  while 
the  moon’s  t’other  side  of  the  clouds.  Jemmy’ll  have  Rock  and 
Rose  in,  an’  the  women’ll  be  wonderin’  wots  hup,  and  oneasy.” 

“Well  Jerry,”  said  Hank,  “  we’ll  start  right  off.  But  if  I 
didn’t  think  it  was  himps - ” 

“  One  of  them  came  mighty  near  shootin’  my  ’ead  off — ’im,” 
growled  Jerry.  “  The  bullet  along  of  the  report  come  right  by 
my  year.” 

“Wot’llwe  do  with  old  Kicked-In-His-Youth  ?”  said  Jerry. 

“  Oh,  leave  ’im  as  he  is,”  returned  Hank.  “  The  sprites 
have  done  by  him  same  as  by  us.  I  thought  it  was  a  cooked  job 
on  his  side,  but  he  would’nt  be  lyin’  here  with  his  shutters  up,  if 
it  was.  We’ll  let  the  bugs  crawl  over  him  for  awhile.” 

“  But  we  wont  let  him  see  what’s  o’clock  wen  he  wakes,” 
exclaimed  Jerry  politically  ;  and  he  gently  removed  the  watch  and 
chain  from  Mr.  Scrimp’s  person. 

“  Strange,  now,  but  I  did’nt  think  ’ed  have  anythink  on 
him,”  said  Hank.  “  Any  more  valyables  ?  ” 

“  Nixy,”  replied  the  other,  “’Ceptin’  a  old  pocketbook  with 
two  bits  of  paper  in  it,  which  can  hardly  be  counted  valyables.” 

“  They  ain’t  no  use  to  us ;  throw  ’em  in  the  ditch,”  growled 
Hank,  who  had  a  profound  contempt  and  want  of  faith  for 
anything  on  paper. 

So  Mr.  Scrimp’s  time-worn  pocketbook,  with  its  two  “  bits  of 
paper,’  was  cast  in  the  ditch  by  the  rude  hand  of  Jerry,  and  then 
the  gipsies  with  their  spoil — Mr.  Scrimp’s  valuable  chronometer — 
returned  quickly  to  where  their  caravan  awaited  them. 

Meanwhile,  Slugger  Tim  and  Patroclus  Duffy,  highly  enjoying 
the  race  with  the  discomfited  gipsies,  and  rejoicing  at  the  success 
of  the  ruse,  sped  on  over  the  fields  and  across  the  fences  and  cross¬ 
roads,  perfectly  at  home  in  the  dark  ;  for  they  were  familiar  with 
every  foot  of  ground  in  and  about  their  native  town. 

Sometimes  allowing  the  gipsies  to  approach  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them,  and  then  drawing  speedily  away,  the  two  boys  finally 
stopped  about  a  mile  from  where  the  chase  had  begun,  and  sat 
down  to  breathe  and  rest,  and -congratulate  each  other  on  their 
success. 

They  concluded  that  Jim  Brown  would  not  wait  for  them  with 
the  boat,  and  so  they  cautiously  returned  to  where  the  gipsies  had 
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been  camped,  just  in  time  to  see  the  entire  caravan  starting  out  by 
a  circuitous  route,  which  would  take  them  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  allow  them  to  skirt  the  village. 

This  occult  retreat  of  the  gipsies  was  food  for  some  reflection 
for  Patroclus  Duffy  and  the  Slugger ;  but  they  finally  agreed  that 
the  gipsies  must  have  imagined  that  the  officers  of  the  law  or  some 
civic  justice  was  at  their  heels,  and  had  consequently  decided  to 
beat  a  safe  retreat  from  Scragville  while  the  darkness  covered  their 
course. 

“  What  have  you  got  on  the  boards  to-morrer,  Slugger  ?”  said 
Patroclus. 

“  Nothing,”  replied  the  Slugger,  whose  parents  were  away 
from  Scragville,  visiting  some  relatives,  and  who  was  consequently 
not  under  orders  to  anyone  for  the  time  being,  his  elder  sister  not 
being  considered  a  person  of  sufficient  importance  to  report  his 
conduct  to  by  the  stoical  and  self-enfranchised  Slugger. 

“Well,  let’s  go  back  and  get  them  groceries  and  et  cets  I  left 
behind  the  fence  when  the  tramps  went  for  Limps  and  me.  Then 
we  can  walk  down  to  the  island,  and  help  Murph  get  things  in 
shape  at  the  cave  in  the  morning.  It’s  only  five  miles  by  the 
roads,  an’  they’re  good.  We  can  borry  a  boat  or  swim  over.” 

“  It’s  a  long  swim,”  said  Slugger  Tim,  slowly.  “  It’s  half  a i 
mile  across.  Of  course  the  water’s  low,  and  we  can  wade  half  the 
way,  counting  the  bar  on  each  side.  With  a  plank  for  the  neces¬ 
saries,  I  guess  we  can  make  it.  Meantime,  I’m  for  a  meal. 
What’ve  ye  got  in  yer  sack  ?” 

“Oh,  there’s  some  sardines  and  bread,  an’  some  capital  cheese 
on  top,”  responded  Patroclus,  as  they  walked  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  village  ;  “  I’m  hungry,  too.” 

“  Sh  !”  said  the  Slugger,  suddenly,  stopping  and  grasping  his 
companion  by  the  arm — “  down.” 

The  two  dropped  silently  to  the  ground  and  slid  into  the 
ditch. 

Slugger  Tim  indicated  a  point  ahead  with  a  forward  jerky 
movement  of  his  chin  ;  and  looking  in  that  direction  Patroclus 
discerned  the  figure  of  a  man  staggering  from  the  ditch  to  the  edge 
of  the  road,  with  his  hands  to  his  head,  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of 
them. 

The  man  stood  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  road.  He  then 
suddenly  put  his  hand  to  his  side,  and  then  rapidly  into  his  inside 
;oat  pocket,  concluding  these  operations  by  uttering  an  exclama- 
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tion,  which  he  kept  repeating,  but  which  came  indistinctly  to  the 
boys’  ears. 

He  then  recrossed  the  ditch  rapidly  to  the  fence,  where  the 
dark  shadow  prevented  the  boys  from  observing  his  actions. 

However,  in  a  few  moments  he  returned  to  the  middle  of  the 
road,  swearing  and  stamping  in  a  way  that  betokened  only  too 
clearly  his  perturbed  and  angered  state  of  mind. 

Finally,  after  looking  rapidly  in  succession  up  and  down  the 
road,  at  the  sky,  and  across  the  fields  on  either  side,  and  standing 
in  a  listening  attitude,  the  figure  strode  rapidly  away  toward 
Scragville. 

“  It’s  Scrimp  !  ”  said  Slugger  Tim,  as  that  gentleman’s 
hurried  steps  died  away.  “  He’s  been  way-laid  and  robbed,  or  he 
would’nt  act  the  way  he  did.  Let’s  look  over  the  spot  where  he 
was  prowling.” 

Accordingly  the  boys  crept  cautiously  along  in  the  opaque 
shadow  of  the  fence,  stopping  at  the  opening. 

“  It  was  about  here,”  said  Slugger  Tim.  “  Illuminate  the 
surroundings,  P.  Duffy,  and  I’ll  hold  the  coat.  Cos  we  don’t 
want  him  to  see  the  light  and  be  sneaking  back  here  on  us.” 

“  The  grass  is  all  mashed  here,”  said  Patroclus  as  he  exam¬ 
ined  the  ground  carefully  by  the  aid  of  a  match,  “  as  if  somebody’s 
been  lyin’  on  it  quite  a  while.  Hello  !  ’’  he  continued,  as  the 
search  was  extended,  to  the  depths  of  the  ditch,  “  What’s  this  ? 
A  pocket-book,  as  I’m  a  moral  pirate  !  That's  what  he  missed.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  away,”  said  the  Slugger  reflectively.  “He’ll  be 
back  here  with  a  lantern,  I  guess,  in  short  order.”  And  even  as 
he  spoke  they  saw  the  gleam  of  a  lantern  on  the  road,  growing 
brighter  every  moment. 

“  The  provender’s  just  above  here,”  said  Patroclus  ;  we’ll  get 
that  an’  then  mosey  it  to  a  safe  distance.” 

While  Patroclus  ran  back  for  his  provisions,  Slugger  Tim 
wrote  ‘  Rats  !’  in  large  letters  of  chalk  upon  the  fence  for  Mr. 
Scrimp’s  edification,  and  then  the  two  retraced  their  steps  swiftly. 

After  going  about  a  mile,  the  two  Malays  stopped  to  lighten 
their  burden  and  appease  their  appetites ;  which  had  become 
very  vigorous  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  exercise  they 
had  taken  within  the  past  two  hours. 

Then  they  proceeded  on  their  course  to  Pepper’s  Island  at  a 
brisk  walk,  and  after  going  about  two  miles  they  were  met  by  two 
men  driving  in  a  light  buggy. 
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The  men  drew  up  their  horse  on  seeing  the  boys,  and  one  of 
them  said  : — 

“  Hello,  my  lads,  are  you  from  Scragville  ?  ” 

After  thinking  carefully  for  a  moment  as  to  whether  a  truth¬ 
ful  reply  would  be  diplomatic,  and  concluding  that  it  could  do  no 
harm,  Slugger  Tim  responded  in  the  affirmative. 

“Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  if  a  band  of  gipsies  are 
camped  there,”  said  the  interlocutor  quickly. 

“  We  can,”  replied  the  stoical  Slugger. 

“  Then  be  quick  about  it,”  answered  the  men  sharply.  “  It’s 
important  that  we  don’t  lose  any  time  in  seeing  them.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Slugger  Tim.  “  Perhaps  I  know  what  you  are, 
now,  and  what  you  are  after.  What’s  the  information  worth, 
now  ?  ” 

The  men  chatted  together  for  a  moment,  and  then  the 
spokesman  said  : — 

“  It  depends  on  what  the  information  amounts  to.” 

“  Naturally,”  responded  the  Slugger  composedly.  “  But  we 
aint  going  to  dump  it  into  the  hind-quarters  of  your  buggy,  and 
then  have  you  drive  off  with  a  ‘  So  long,  chuffy,  call  on  us  for  a 
check.’  Are  we,  Patroclus?” 

“  Well,  hardly,”  assented  Patroclus,  inwardly  wondering  at 
and  hugely  admiring  the  cool  and  concise  argument  of  the  Slug¬ 
ger. 

“  I’ll  give  you  a  dollar,”  said  the  man  impatiently,  “  to  tell 
us  where  the  gipsies  are.” 

“  Oh,  you  will,”  replied  Slugger  Tim,  who  was  a  little  of  a 
thoughtful,  quiet  humorist.  “  Why,  that  aint  as  much  as  we  are 
used  to  feedin’  to  the  collection  plate  on  Sundays.  Make  it  ten, 
now,  and  I’ll  tell  you  something  that  you  wont  be  paying  too  high 
for.  In  the  first  place  you  want  to  find  the  gipsies.  That’s 
necessary,  aint  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes — well  ?  ” 

“  And  then  when  you  find  them,  you’ll  look  for  somebody 
else.” 

“  Ha: — go  on,  my  boy  !  ” 

“  You  see,  we  know  all  about  it.  Let’s  see  the  color  of  your 
money,  and  I’ll  tell  you  where  she  is.” 

The  men  gave  an  exclamation  of  delighted  surprise  ;  and  one 
of  them  drew  some  money  from  his  pocket,  and  handing  two 
bills  to  Slugger  Tim,  said  : — 
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“  There  you  are ;  and  now  don’t  try  to  play  any  of  your 
mohawk  games  on  us,  or  I’ll  shoot  you  where  you  stand.” 

Not  in  the  least  perturbed  by  this  disagreeable  information, 
the  Slugger  lit  a  match  and  examined  the  bills. 

Evidently  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  investigation,  he 
allowed  the  match  to  die  out,  and  after  placing  the  bills  in  his  hip 
pocket,  he  said,  with  characteristic  slowness  and  composure  :— 

“  You  are  after  a  little  girl  who  has  been  stolen  by  gipsies. 
We’ve  seen  her.  She  is  small,  and  pale,  and  her  name’s  Kitty. 
The  gips  have  her,  and  they’ve  left  Scragville  about  an  hour  ago. 
Keep  on  the  main  road  straight  through  the  village  and  you’ll 
come  up  with  them- before  daylight.” 

The  men  did  not  wait  for  any  further  information,  but  whip¬ 
ping  up  their  steed,  dashed  away,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  out 
of  sight. 

“  Now,  thafs  what  I  call  talking  to  the  point”  said  Slugger 
Tim,  as  he  and  Patroclus  continued  on  their  way  ;  the  latter  ex¬ 
pressing  his  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  potent  loquacity  of  his 
friend. 

“  It  aint  often  I  do  wag  my  jaw,  either,  but  I  saw  my  chance 
there  of  doing  a  little  to  the  purpose.  My  eye,  Patroclus,  wont  the 
chumps  just  boil, ,  tho’ !  ” 

In  a  short  time,  and  after  turning  from  the  main  road  down  a 
rough  and  little-travelled  concession  line,  the  pair  reached  the 
river. 

It  was  now  about  an  hour  from  daylight ;  so  the  two  bandits 
concluded  to  take — what  was  very  essential — a  few  hours  sleep. 

Accordingly,  they  laid  themselves  down  upon  the  sandy 
beach,  and  were  soon  wrapped  in  slumber — not  having  any 
blankets. 

They  did  not  wake  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  a 
fresh  breeze  having  sprung  up  in  the  early  morning  from  the 
south-west,  sweeping  away  the  clouds  that  had  darkened  the  sky 
so  propitiously  the  night  before. 

The  stretch  of  water  between  them  and  the  island  was  danc¬ 
ing  and  radiating  under  the  combined  influence  of  wind  and  sun  ; 
and  having  secured  a  stout  plank  on  which  to  place  their  provis¬ 
ions  and  clothes,  and  which  they  pushed  before  them,  the  two 
bandits  entered  the  river  and  swam  across  to  Pepper’s  Island. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BANDITS  AT  HOME. 


)S  may  be  supposed  by  the  ‘  gentle  ’  reader,  there  was  no 
small  sensation  created  in  the  various  domestic  circles 
at  the  bandits’  homes. 

Mrs.  Brown,  Jim’s  mother,  was  greatly  disturbed 
number  of  culinary  articles  and  eatables  which  had  dis¬ 
appeared  so  unaccountably  in  one  night  from  her  house.  She 
asserted  her  belief — unfortunately  in  the  hearing  of  her  promising 
offspring,  James — that  burglars  had  been  carrying  their  operations 
into  the  heart  of  Scragville;  and  this  belief  was  assiduously 
strengthened  by  Jim,  who  secretly  opened  a  back  window  the 
following  night,  in  which  position  it  was  found  the  next  morning; 
together  with  the  discovery  that  several  further  articles  were  miss¬ 
ing. 


Mrs.  Brown’s  theory,  however,  could  not,  properly  speaking, 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  Mary — the  hired  girl’s — blanket. 

For  Mary  weighed  160,  and  stoutly  declared  that  *  no  burgular’ 
had  entered  her  sanctum  in  the  stilly  night. 

He  would  have  had  a  healthy  old  time  lifting  the  slumbering 
Mary  from  her  bed  in  order  to  get  at  the  blanket,  anyway. 

Further  revelations  went  to  strengthen  Mrs.  Brown’s  belief, 
however. 

Mrs.  Murphy,  the  mother  of  the  doughty  lieutenant  of  the 
bandits,  declared  that  for  the  life  of  her  she  could’nt  find  three  of 
her  best  spoons,  and  an  equal  number  of  her  best  forks.  Mr. 
Murphy’s  cuspidor  was  non  est ;  from  which  it  must  be  concluded 
that  Lieut.  Murphy  of  the  secret  band  of  Scragville  Malays  had 
lofty  and  somewhat  peculiar  ideas  of  the  style  and  luxury  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  pirate’s  mode  of  living. 

After  this  locally  universal  discovery  of  wholesale  pillage,  the 
wrath  and  terror  of  the  Scragvillites  knew  no  bounds.  And  they 
quickly  agreed  that  the  robbers  could  be  none  other  than  the 
band  of  gipsies  who  had  been  seen  near  the  village. 

Hurried  investigation  proved,  however,  and  strengthened  the 
villagers’  theory,  that  the  gipsies  had  beaten  a  well-timed  retreat 
with  their  booty. 
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Jim  Brown,  meantime,  had  been  busy  with  brain  and  hands 
forming  a  plan  which  would  effectually  bar  any  suspicion  of  his 
dark  doings — -or  in  fact  the  idea  of  his  doing  anything  dark  at  all 
—coming  to  the  minds  of  his  parents. 

Having  received  a  previous  pressing  invitation  from  an  aunt 
of  his  living  at  Nashua,  fifty  miles  away — with  whom  he  was  a 
favorite  nephew — he  told  his  parents  that  he  would  like  to  accept 
it ;  and  having  their  consent  he  packed  his  best  clothing(P)  in  a 
little  valise,  said  good-bye,  and  left  the  village  ;  not,  alas  !  to  pay 
Aunt  Peggy  a  visit,  but  to  hie  him  with  all  speed  to  his  island 
cave  to  invest  himself  in  the  government  of  his  trusty  band  of 
Malays. 

In  case  his  parents  should  write  this  aunt  of  his,  and  the  cat 
come  out,  Jim  arranged  with  Patroclus  Duffy — whose  father  kept 
the  village  post  office  in  connection  with  his  store — to  detain  any 
letters  to  or  from  his  aunt  ;  and  these  he,  Jim,  could  read  and  deal 
with  as  policy  directed  him. 

The  cave  on  Pepper  Island  had  by  this  time  undergone  a 
startling  and  wonderful  change. 

The  entrance  to  it  had  been  completely  screened  and  hidden 
under  the  skilled  supervision  of  Slugger  Tim.  The  cave  itself  had 
been  much  enlarged,  as  was  necessary,  so  that  it  now  consisted  of 
three  faii-sized  apartments,  the  earth  being  conveyed  away  in  sacks, 
and  scattered  at  intervals  among  the  brush. 

Beside  this,  the  no  small  consideration  of  the  pecuniary 
bonanza  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  fortunate  band — the 
five  hundred  dollars  which  had  purchased  Kitty  Lee  from  the 
gipsies — must  not  be  forgotten. 

After  general  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  a  portion  of  this 
should  be  used  for  the  various  articles  needful  for  fitting  up  the 
cave,  and  providing  the  Malays  themselves  with  machinery 
indispensable  to  piratical  machinations,  such  as  fire-arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  provisions  etc.  ;  and  Jim  Brown,  Slugger  Tim,  and  Bulger, 
the  band’s  commissary,  were  vested  with  the  right  to  make  the 
purchases. 

It  was  of  course  decided  not  to  make  the  latter  in  Scragville  ; 
so  the  emissaries  set  out  on  foot  to  Blueboro,  a  town  somewhat 
larger  than  Scragville,  twenty  miles  down  the  river. 

To  avoid  suspicion,  this  place  was  reached  during  the  night, 
and  entered  on  the  following  morning  from  an  opposite  direction 
by  the  trio,  who  announced  themselves  as  about  to  go  on  a  long 
journey  down  the  river. 
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Here  they  spent  a  whole  day  doing  their  shopping,  creating  a 
little  stir  in  the  commercial  circles  of  Blueboro.  For  the  pirates 
spent  $150.00. 

A  light  skiff  and  canoe  were  also  bought  at  second  hand  by 
the  commissioners  at  a  good  bargain,  for  the  boys  were  shrewd 
buyers,  and  got  good  worth  for  their  money. 

The  commissary,  Bulger,  too,  laid  in  a  large  and  varied  stock 
of  provisions,  and  then  in  the  early  evening  the  three,  with  their 
canoe  and  skiff  well  laden,  set  out  from  Blueboro  with  the  current, 
watched  by  an  interested  crowd  of  idlers  upon  the  wharf. 

They  rowed  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  where  they  drew 
ashore  and  had  supper,  and  then  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  after 
systematically  packing  their  goods  in  the  boats,  they  returned  up 
the  river,  making  twelve  miles  that  night. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  detection,  they  camped  in 
the  woods  all  next  day,  and  on  the  second  evening  completed  their 
journey,  reaching  Pepper’s  Island  about  midnight,  where  they  were 
received  with  much  rejoicing  by  their  brother  buccaneers,  and  the 
good  fairy,  as  they  called  her — Kitty  Lee. 

Kitty  Lee,  by  the  way,  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  in  a  man¬ 
ner  surmised  the  anxiety  her  parents  must  be  in  at  her  absence, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  healthy  and  decidedly  novel  life  she  now  led, 
very  much. 

The  bandits  all  vied  with  each  other  in  a  friendly  way  as  to 
which  should  show  her  the  most  attention  and  regard.  They 
could  not  outvie  one  another  in  their  respectful  treatment  of 
her,  which  spoke  well  for  the  conduct  of  pirates. 

So  the  young  lady,  with  a  sweet  air  of  dignified  and  kind  im¬ 
partiality  that  prevented  any  jealousy  or  dissention,  captivated 
them  all. 

Kitty,  too,  no  longer  wore  her  gipsy  rags,  but  commanded,, 
if  not  a  luxurious  wardrobe,  at  least  a  very  comfortable  one. 

The  band  had  purchased  for  her,  with  splendid  perspicuity, 
several  pieces  of  finery  and  cloth  ;  and  with  these  and  her  needle 
the  pretty  girl  was  busy  for  several  days  making  up  dresses,  etc., 
with  a  skill  and  taste  that  showed  her  admirable  home  training, 
and  won  the  open-mouthed  astonishment  and  lasting  regard  of 
the  bandits. 

She  also  cooked  their  meals,  and  set  before  the  lusty  Malays, 
with  their  vigorous  young  appetites,  such  neat  and  wholesome 
dishes  as  they  had  never  before  dreamed  of,  even  in  their  most 
extravagant  flights  of  piratical  splendor. 
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And  she  could  sing,  the  little  witch — sing  like  a  prima  donna 
of  the  first  rank.  And  when  she  told  them  modestly  that  she 
could  play  upon  the  harp,  the  band  knew  no  peace  of  mind  until 
a  sufficient  amount  had  been  drawn  from  the  treasury,  and  the 
instrument  in  question  was  ordered  ;  and  came  by  rail  address¬ 
ed  to  Slugger  Tim,  at  Scragville,  in  a  stout  box. 

Then  the  cave  resounded  melodiously  during  the  long  even¬ 
ings  with  music  and  song,  and  the  bliss  of  the  band  was  complete. 

Kitty  had  the  most  remote  apartment  in  the  cave,  and  this 
little  space  was  adorned  with  neat  taste  and  comfort.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  onlj  portion  of  the  retreat  that  approached  anything  like 
actual  luxury. 

The  deficiency  of  daylight,  when  the  evening  drew  on,  was 
counteracted  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  colored  wax  candles  and  a 
neat  bracket  lamp,  while  the  walls  were  completely  hung  with 
bright  chintz,  and  the  floor  laid  here  and  there  with  neat  matting. 

In  short,  we  regret  to  say,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
delightful  and  peculiar  extravagance,  and  novel  scenery  and  in¬ 
cident,  the  pretty  pirate  queen,  if  not  forgetting  her  home,  almost 
regretted  that  she  must  sooner  or  later  return  to  it.  Her  cheeks 
had  regained  the  rosy  bloom  of  health,  and  her  bright  eyes  sparkl¬ 
ed  with  happiness. 

“  If,”  she  thought  to  herself,  “  papa  only  knew  !'” 

The  detectives  who  had  interviewed  Slugger  Tim  that  mem¬ 
orable  night  upon  the  road,  had  followed  hard  upon  the  track  of 
the  gipsies ;  but  owing  to  the  latter  having  ,  with  characteristic 
cunning,  taken  a  winding  route,  the  officers  did  not  come  up  with 
the  caravan  until  late  in  the  day. 

Great  was  the  irritation  and  discomfiture  of  the  detectives 
when  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  missing  child  was  not 
with  the  band.  Hank  and  Jerry,  inwardly  relieved  at  the  turn 
events  had  taken,  expressed  a  righteous  indignation  at  their  being 
suspected  of  abducting  the  girl,  and  pleaded  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  matter ;  which,  however,  the  baffled  officers,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  return  to  Scragville,  did  not  credit. 

At  Scragville  they  received  positive  intelligence  from  several 
of  the  villagers  that  a  child  answering  to  Kitty’s  description  had 
been  seen  with  the  gipsies  ;  and  this  taken  with  similar  information 
they  had  got  at  places  farther  back,  together  with  the  strong  sus¬ 
picion  at  the  outset  of  the  band  having  stolen  the  child  in  revenge 
for  certain  treatment  they  had  received  from  her  father,  was 
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enough  not  only  to  baffle,  but  completely  non-plus  the  most 
astute  and  experienced  men. 

So  the  pair,  after  remaining  at  Scragville  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  curiosity  of  the  villagers,  looking  mighty  important  with  cigars 
in  their  mouths  and  sitting  with  their  chairs  tilted  back  upon  the 
verandah  of  the  hotel,  but  feeling  their  ardor  shocked  to  an  equal 
degree,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  their  employer,  and 
confess  themselves  for  the  time  beaten. 

Nothing,  of  course,  was  known  in  the  village  of  Mr.  Scrimp’s 
transactions  with  Hank  :  the  pirates  naturally  having  sealed  lips 
on  the  matter,  and  the  gentleman  himself,  naturally  too,  being  as 
profoundly  ignorant  and  silent. 

Hank,  the  gipsy,  had  mentally  longed  to  betray  Mr.  Scrimp  ; 
but  knowing  that  he  must  seriously  implicate  himself,  and  that 
the  child  was  now  a  second  time  missing,  and  far  more  myster¬ 
iously  so  than  before,  he  wisely  concluded  to  hold  his  peace. 

His  superstitious  curiosity  was  piqued,  though,  beyond  des¬ 
cription  ;  and  he  thought  of  nothing  else  as  he  drove  or  trudged 
along  or  camped,  but  the  unaccountable  midnight  adventure  at 
Scragville. 

Mr.  Scrimp,  besides,  had  other  matters  to  ponder  on.  For 
he  had  missed  two  very  valuable  papers  along  with  his  old  pocket- 
book  and  watch,  regarding  which  the  reader  can  perhaps 
remember. 

The  ‘  bits  of  paper  ’  were  two  promissory  notes  upon,  two 
prominent  citizens  of  Scragville  ;  one  of  whom  was  a  sporty  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Trotter,  and  with  whom  the  Malays  decided 
to  do  a  stroke  of  business,  if  possible,  to  their  profit. 

The  other  note  was  upon  Billy  Murphy’s  father,  and  this 
document  was  promptly  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the  bandits, 
and  to  the  calm  delight  of  Billy  Murphy ;  who,  altho’  a  pirate  and 
an  inexorable  one,  still  retained  proper  feelings  of  filial  tender¬ 
ness  and  sympathy. 

The  fact,  too,  of  the  officers  returning  to  the  village  with  the 
report  that  the  object  of  their  pursuit  was  not  with  the  gipsies, 
nonplussed  and  alarmed  Mr.  Scrimp ;  who  had  attributed  the 
inhuman  and  abrupt  treatment  he  had  received  when  he  had  put 
his  head  so  guilelessly  through  the  fence,  to  the  remorseless  and 
heavy  hand  of  one  of  the  two  big  gipsies.  And  Mr.  Scrimp  now 
began  to  seriously  believe — -adverse  as  it  was  to  his  normally 
philosophical  and  practical  way  of  thinking — that  some  infernal 
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and  dark  agency  was  at  work  to  ruin  him,  financially,  physically 
and  morally. 

He  became  depressed  in  spirits  and  tyrannical  beyond  his 
wont  with  his  tenants ;  and  when  a  day  or  two  later  young 
Trotter’s  note  became  due,  and  that  individual  made  no  reference 
to  settlement,  his  anger  was  great,  and  he  knew  not  whom  to 
suspect. 

But  we  are  advancing  matters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DARK  DOINGS. 

OYS,”  said  the  captain  of  the  Scragville  Malays,  after 
Slugger  Tim  had  produced  Mr.  Scrimp’s  pocket-book, 
and  the  contents  had  been  examined  and  commented 
on,  “  we’ve  got  a  show  here  for  the  trick  with  honors  if 
we  play  our  cards  right.” 

“  That  there  promissory  on  Trotter  for  two  hundred  comes 
doo  day  after  to-morrow.  I  think  that  note  orter  be  worth  at 
least  half  the  amount  to  us,  eh  ?  ” 

The  band  altho’  they  hadn’t  much  of  an  idea  how  the 
hundred  was  to  be  made,  supposed  it  ‘orter’  without  dissent, 
and  Jim  continued  : — 

“  In  course  we  don’t  want  to  have  ourselves  implicated,  ’cos 
that  would  p’raps  rip  the  foundation  planks  of  the  gang  up,  so  to 
speak.  We  want  to  do  the  thing  neatly  and  quietly,  and  teetotally 
in  the  dark.  ” 

“  Now,  I  think  that  if  we  write  a  letter,  a  ’nonymos  letter  to 
young  Trotter,  tellin’ him  that  if  he  is  at  a  certain  place  on  a 
certain  night  he  may  learn  somethin’  to  his  personal  profit,  and 
have  four  or  five  of  the  gang  on  hand  to  break  it  gently  to  him, 
we  would  work  it  all  right.” 

This  plan  also  met  with  entire  approval,  and  the  following 
note  was  indited,  enclosed,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Trotter. 
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“Monday,  Aug.  21st. 

“Mr.  Trotter. 

If  you’ll  be  at  .Scully’s  wharf  on  Wednesday  night  at  12  you 
may  learn  something  to  your  advantage. 

No  friend  of  Scrimps. ” 

This  note  was  inscribed  by  Slugger  Tim  in  a  bold  fist,  ana 
was  received  by  Mr.  Trotter  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  perused 
by  that  gentleman  with  much  surprise  and  perplexity. 

However,  being  a  reckless  youth,  and  somewhat  fond  of  an 
adventure,  he  determined  to  be  at  Scully’s  as  the  missive  directed, 
and  run  the  risk  of  possible  abduction  or  assasination. 

“  But  ”,  said  Slugger  Tim,  who  had  been  turning  the  matter 
over  in  his  thoughtful  way  ;  “  Trotter  knows  everyone  of  us. 
How  are  we  going  to  keep  our  identity  from  him  ?  He’ll  spot  us 
right  away.  ’’ 

“  I  was  thinking  about  that,  too,”  said  Jim  Brown  ;  “  and  my 

idea  is  this  :  ”  . 

“Trotter,  tho’  he’s  a  loose  egg,  is  no  sneak.  And  if  we  tell 
him  that  we  are  a  clique  devoted  to  doing  good  and  overthrowing 
swindlers,  and  make  him  swear  not  to  tell  about  the  meetin’  to 
anyone,  I  don’t  think  he’ll  peach.  Besides,  we  can  do  the  sotto 
uoicc  act.” 

“  Well,  it’s  a  risk,  ”  said  the  Slugger ;  “  but  I’m  willing.  I 
suppose  we’ll  mask.” 

“  Of  course  ;  six  of  us’ll  be  enough — armed.  You  an  me  and 
Bulger.  Jimmy  Wink  and  Claw  an’  Tony  Johnson  have  got  to 
be  home  Thursday  morning  ;  so  they  can  meet  us  a  little  below 
Scully’s  a  little  before  12,  an’  then  go  to  see  their  mars  afterwards.. 

“  But  it  ain’t  likely  Trotter’ll  bring  a  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket,”  put  in  Patroclus  Duffy.  “  More  likely  it’ll  be  a  bull-dog.” 

“  Yes,  but  he  knows  he’s  got  to  meet  the  note  next  da.y,  so 
he’s  pretty  sure  to  have  some  money  at  home.  My  plan  is  to 
have  a  scout  a  little  way  from  the  wharf  to  give  us  the  alarm  in 
case  Trotter  is  scared  to  come  alone,  and  brings  a  crowd. 

Agreeable  to  this  arrangement, the  captain,  Slugger  dim,  and 
Bulger  rowed  up  toward  Scragville  on  Wednesday  night,  and  were 
met  below  the  wharf  by  the  three  other  bandits. 

One  of  these— Claw  McMillan— was  posted  on  the  edge  of 
the  roadway  a  short  distance  from  the  wharf,  and  the  others  went 
to  the  latter  place  ;  two,— Jim  Brown  and  Bulger,— remaining  on 
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shore  beneath  the  wharf,  and  the  other  three  remaining  in  the  skiff, 
laying  on  their  oars,  a  few  yards  from  shore. 

About  twelve  o’clock  steps  were  heard  upon  the  road,  and 
presently  halted  on  the  wharf. 

The  skiff  shoved  out  so  that  its  occupants  might  get  a  view 
of  the  visitor.  Mr.  Trotter  started  when  he  saw  the  boat  with  the 
three  masked  figures  in  it;  but  Slugger  Tim  held  up  his  hand 
and  said  : — 

“  Are  you  Mr.  Trotter  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  that  individual — “and  who  the  devil  are 
you?  ”  Mr.  Trotter  had  by  this  time  drawn  a  revolver,  with  which 
he  toyed  nervously. 

“You  can  put  away  that  thing  !”  said  Slugger  Tim,  who  felt 
somewhat  riled  at  Mr.  Trotter’s  exhibition  of  mistrust.  “  We  aint 
going  to  hurt  you.  Come  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf ;  we  want 
to  talk  quietly.” 

Mr.  Trotter  was  about  to  advance,  when  footsteps  behind  him 
caused  the  young  man  to  start  nervously  and  face  about,  to  con¬ 
front  another  masked  figure. 

This  was  Claw  McMillan,  the  irrepressible  Claw  and  hump  y 
sentinel,  who  had  with  great  indiscretion  left  his  position  on  the 
edge  of  the  road  to  come  forward  and  hear  the  parley. 

Mr.  Trotter  uttered  an  oath  and  pointed  his  revolver,  draw¬ 
ing  back  a  step.  The  disconcerted  Claw  instead  of  drawing  his 
own  weapon  in  true  bandit  fashion,  threw  up  his  hands  and  gasped 
— “  it’s  all  right !  ”  much  to  the  extreme  disgust  of  Jim  Brown, 
who  heard  it  from  his  position  under  the  wharf,  and  muttered,4'  you 
blamed  camel-backed,  pryin’  idiot,  I’ll  try  you  by  court  martial, 
b’gum  !  ” 

At  the  same  instant,  too,  Trotter,  who  had  forgotten  his 
close  proximity  to  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  fell  backward,  and  with  a 
loud  splash,  into  the  water. 

The  boat  covered  the  spot  in  an  instant,  and  Jim  Brown  and 
Bulger  drew  the  unfortunate  young  man  ashore. 

“  It’s  your  own  fault,”  growled  the  Slugger,  as  he  produced  a 
brandy  flask,  and  handed  it  to  the  wet  Mr.  Trotter,  who  now  sat 
up  quite  dazed,  and  looked  at  the  quintette  of  masked  figures 
that  circled  him. 

Claw,  the  indiscreet  picket,  had  meanwhile  retreated  to  his 
station,  dreading  the  ire  of  the  chieftain. 

We  told  you  we  were  your  friends,”  continued  Slugger 
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Tim,“  and  you  did’nt  seem  to  believe  us.  Now,  Captain,  spit  it  out 
and  prove  it.” 

Upon  this  Jim  produced  the  promissory  note,  saying  as  he  did 
so  : — 

“  This  here’s  a  prom’sry  note  for  tzvo  hundred  dollars  made 
by  you  to  the  credit  ot  Mr.  Scrimp.” 

“  It  comes  due  to  morrow,  and  we  conclude  you’il  have  to 
pay  it.” 

“  Now,  as  to  how  we  come  by  it  is  our  particular  business — 
perhaps  an  angel  with  a  hooked  nose  and  an  accident  policy  from 
the  c’lestial  Inshurance  agent  for  when  the  world  collapses,  give  it 
us,  and  perhaps  we  just  lit  on  it  by  mistake,  in  a  casu’l  sort  of 
way.” 

“  What  we  want  to  know  is,  do  you  want  to  buy  it  from  us  fer 
half  its  worth ,  and  on  condition  that  you  keep  this  meetiri  a  dead 
secret.  ” 

Mr.  Trotter  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  finally  said  : — 

“  I  don’t  know  who  you  are,  but  you  seem  to  be  pretty 
square  timber,  tho’  you’re  doing  the  tapping  yourself.  As  to  the 
note,  the  transaction  between  Scrimp  an’  myself  was  private.  But 
of  course  I’d  have  to  perjure  myself  in  court  to  save  paying  the 
note ;  for  if  you  know  Scrimp,  I  guess  you  understand  he  would’nt 
be  likely  to  throw  away  one  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety  dollars 
if  he  could  help  it. 

Here  was  a  poser.  The  unsophisticated  Malays  had  not 
thought  of  this  very  potent  possibility.  But  Slugger  Tim  thought 
he  saw  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  So  he  said  : — - 

“  I  think  we  can  corner  old  Scrimp  in  another  way,  Jim.  An 
anonymous  letter  regarding  the  queen  ’ll  scare  him,  I  think.” 

Jim  nodded  assent,  and  Slugger  Tim  continued : — 

“  We  don’t  want  you  to  perjure  yourself ;  and  we  ain’t 
robbers.  But  I  think  we  have  the  bulge  in  this  matter.  You 
understand  we  have  a  secret  hold  on  Scrimp  which  will  prevent 
him  taking  legal  action  about  it.  If  tho’,  he  should,  we  give 
our  word  we’ll  return  the  money  to  you.” 

“  So  you  have  your  choice.  If  you  like  to  buy  your  chance 
of  saving  a  hundred,  you  can  do  so.” 

Mr.  Trotter  appeared  impressed  by  these  straightforward 
remarks,  and  replied  :  — 

“  I’ll  risk  it.  Anyway,  I  don’t  know  but  what  I  could  go  a 
purge  or  too  at  a  shove ;  but  you  seem  so  white-headed  about 
it  that  I  feel  like  trusting  you  as  if  I  were  a  little  child.” 
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“  I  havn’t  a  cent  about  me,  of  course ;  but  Ill  get  the 
hundred  and  be  back  here  in  half  an  hour  with  the  money  if  you 
like  to  wait.” 

“We’ll  take  you  at  your  word,  and  linger,”  said  Slugger  Tim. 
“’Taint  the  most  honorable  thing,  allround,  but  Mr.  Scrimp 
haint  proved  himself  much  of  a  man  to  some  one  we  know. 
We’ll  wait  for  you  here.” 

So  off  set  Mr.  Trotter,  very  much  wondering  at  the  result  of 
this  strange  meeting  ;  and  very  wet  also. 

True  to  his  word,  however,  he  was  back  at  the  wharf  inside 
of  the  appointed  time, — not  stopping  even  to  change  his  dripping 
apparel, — with  the  hundred  dollars. 

The  note  was  produced  once  more,  and  after  Mr.  Trotter 
had  scanned  it  carefully  and  become  convinced  that  it  was  gen¬ 
uine,  it  was  burned  by  mutual  consent.  And  Mr.  Trotter  expres¬ 
sing  his  thanks  and  belief  in  their  declarations,  said  good  night,  or 
rather,  good  morning,  to  the  bandits,  and  walked  home.  „ 

“  But  who  are  they  ?  ”  mused  Trotter.  “  Who  are  they  ? 
Evidently  no  friends  of  Scrimp,  and  that  speaks  well  for  them. 
And  how  did  they  get  hold  of  the  note  ?  And  what’s  the  1  bulge  ’ 
they’ve  got  on  Ananias  ?  Perhaps  I  was  a  fool,  and  it’s  a  cool 
hundred  gone,  but  somehow  I  don’t  think  so.  There  was  a  ring 
of  honesty  in  the  way  they  put  the  matter  that  there’s  no  gain¬ 
saying.” 

And  so  we  have  the  reason  why  Mr.  Trotter  did  not  refer  to 
Mr.  Scrimp  on  the  day  the  note  came  due,  but  patiently  awaited 
the  initiative  from  the  usurer  himself. 

Two  hours  after  the  nocturnal  and  successful  meeting,  the 
three  bandits  were  in  their  rendezvous,  discussing  together  some 
cider  and  a  prospective  raid.  And  what  was  most  outrageously 
unpiratical,  and  in  strict  contravention  of  all  buccaneering  rules — 
a  charitable  raid  ! 

“  Boys,”  said  Patroclus  Duffy,  “  I’ve  been  thinkin’  as  the 
Treasury’s  pretty  flush,  we  might  be  a  little  generous  and  stand 
treat  to  the  poor  for  once.” 

“  We’re  livin’  pretty  high  here  and  havin’  an  A  i  time,  an’ 
luck’s  been  fairly  chasing  us  right  along.” 

“  Now,  there’s  a  family  back  here  about  four  mile  I  come  on 
to  two  days  ago  when  Tony  ’n  me  was  navigatin’,  that’s  pretty  low 
down.” 

“  Their  name’s  Smith,  and  as  is  customary,  there’s  quite  a  few 
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of  them.  The  funds  has  all  run  out,  there  ain’t  much  more  in 
the  cellar ;  Smith  senior  hisself  is  prostrate  with  a  combination  of 
spinal  complaint,  empty  stummick, depression  o’  sperrits, depression 
of  funds,  hay  fever,  consumption,  cancer  on  the  mind,  and  a  whole 
lot  more,  enough  to  make  an  ord’nary  man  say  tata  to  his  friends 
and  steal  enough  to  buy  a  second  class  ticket  and  a  plain  lunch 
across  to  the  no-more-pain-sing-hallelujah-shore.” 

“  The  woman  and  the  kids,  too,  look  about  as  malarious  as 
robust.  An’  yet,  boys,  that  woman — that  Mrs.  Smith — took  Tony 
’n  me  in  when  we  asked  for  somethin’  to  chaw  on,  give  us  the  only 
two  chairs  —  leastways,  what  might  be  called  chairs  without 
purging  yourself — an’  went  off  to  Jorage  for  us.” 

“  We  did’nt  guess  how  low  the  stock  of  provender  was  till 
she  told  us  afterwards,  an’  then  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  so  ter 
speak,  as  Jim  would  say.” 

“  And  boys,  she  said  she  was  afraid  they’d  be  turned  out 
soon  if  her  husband  did’nt  bunt  up  agin  a  miracle  and  get  well 
pretty  soon,  so  as  to  do  some  work.” 

“  We  asked  her  who  their  landlord  was,  an’  can  any  one 
guess  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Scrimp,  of  course,”  said  Jim  savagely. 

“  Of  course.  It  was’nt  much  of  a  riddle,  anyway.  And  that 
tender-hearted,  money-grubbing  old  petrified  chunk  of  villainy 
has  threatened  to  turn  ’em  all  out  and  sell  their  furniture — them 
two  chairs  included — if  they  don’t  show  up  the  back  rent  next 
week.  The  rent’s  twenty  dollars.” 

“An’  why  did’nt  you  mention  this  before,  Patroclus  Duffy  ?  ” 
exclaimed  the  chief  sharply. 

“  Well  I  thought  of  tellin’  you  about  it,  an’  then  I  heard  you 
growl  as  how  the  funds  was  pretty  low — only  three  hundred.  But 
cornin’  down  to  night,  the  faces  of  them  poor  half-starved  children 
so  clean  an’  pinched  an’  pitiful,  with  their  patched  clothes,  come 
before  me,  an’  I  tho’t  that  I’d  risk  your  disproval  and  spring  the 
thing  on  you.  Can  the  band  afford  to  help  them  any  ?  ” 

“Help  them  !  ”  cried  Jim  Brown,  his  eyes  flashing,  “well,  I 
should  smile  !  An’  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,”  continued  Jim, 
“we’ll  just  sur-prize  that  family  an’  no  mistake.  We’ll  swoop 
down  on  them  like  demons  an’  leave  ’em  under  the  impression 
that  a  select  company  of  masked  angels  is  takin’  a  tour  of  phil¬ 
anthropy  on  this  bilious  continent !  ” 

“The  woman  told  us,”  continued  Patroclus  quietly,"  that  she 
had  seen  old  Dr.  Mugwump  and  begged  of  him  to  come  an’  see 
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her  husband  an’  physic  him  up  some,  and  she  would  pay  him  after¬ 
wards.  She  says  he  jest  laffed  ‘  haw  haw  !  ’  in  her  face  an’  asked 
if  she  thought  doctors  had  nothin’  to  do  but  travel  around  on  the 
missionary  racket  an’  scatter  medsin  like  tracks  at  every  pauper’s 
door.” 

“The  clergyman,  too,  she  saw,  an’  he  sort  of  promised  to 
come  and  see  Smith,  an’  try  an’  get  the  family  some  help  ;  but  the 
family  has’nt  smelt  of  him  yet.  Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well.  It’ll 
scarcely  be  a  moral  or  strictly  speakin’  religious  odor  he’ll  leave 
behind  him  when  he  does  call.” 

“  His  odor  won’t  hurt  this  cave  any,”  said  Jim  Brown 
ominously,  and  somewhat  equivocally.  But  Slugger  Tim  gathered 
the  captain’s  meaning  all  in,  and  rejoiced  quietly  to  himself. 
Some  fun  was  promising  now. 

“  What’s  the  clergyman’s  name  ?  ”  queried  the  captain  with 
his  interminable  dog-eared  book  upon  his  knee,  as  he  wetted  his 
stub  of  lead  pencil  between  his  lips. 

“  His  name’s  Fisher,”  answered  Patroclus.  “  ’Twas  he 
preached  at  Scragville  Sunday  before  last.” 

“  I  remember  him,”  said  Jim  with  a  nod,  “  I  was  there 
myself.  And  it  I  recklect  right,  his  sermon  was  entitled 
‘  Charity.’  ” 

“  And  who  would  have  guessed,”  murmured  Slugger  Tim  as 
he  stretched  himself  upon  his  rug,  and  partly  closed  his  eyes; 
“  who  would  have  guessed  in  that  congregation,  that  among  them 
was  sitting  a  red-handed  cut-throat  bandit — the  chieftain  of  a 
robber  band — ;  sitting  there  so  meek  and  lowly  alongside  of  his 
mar  that  creamery  butter  would’nt  have  melted  in  his  pretty 
nnocent  mouth.  Who  would  have  guessed  it,  I  repeat  ?  Least  of 
all,  the  minister.” 

And  with  this  part  query,  part  apostrophe,  Slugger  Tim 
closed  his  eyes  totally  and  went  to  sleep. 

“  He’ll  have  reason  to  regret  that  he  did’nt  put  his  be — oo- 
tiful  text  into  practice,”  murmured  the  chief  as  he  blew  out  the 
light.  “  Good  night,  fellow  righters  of  the  common  cause,  and 
dream  of  hashed  pale-faced  preacher,  served  up  on  the  points  of 
your  bloody  scalp-scrapers,  with  Dr.  Mugwump  for  desert  a  la 
gourmand, .” 

The  next  morning  minute  particulars  of  their  awful  design 
were  fully  discussed  by  the  band. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  this, 
as  a  future  chapter  will  show  what  came  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BLACKMAIL  AND  ABDUCTION. 

SHE  following  was  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Scrimp  the 
day  after  the  bandits’  transaction  with  Trotter. 

“Mr.  Scrimp. — You  hev  lost  a  prom’s’ry  note 
drawn  on  Mr.  Trotter  of  Scragvill.  Mr.  Trotter’s  note  is 

for  $200. 

You  are  advised  and  warmed  not  to  take  leggle  acktion  if  he 
refuses  to  pay,  your  dealiris  with  the  gipsies  regarding  Kittie  Lee 
are  none.  If  you  go  cont’ry  to  this  warming  your  name' s  Dennis. 

Heard  in  the  Dark.” 

Great  was  Mr.  Scrimp’s  rage  and  confusion  on  reading  this 
epistle.  It  was  written  evidently  in  an  assumed  hand,  and  the 
orthography  appeared  to  be  likewise  disguised ;  which  made  the 
matter  the  more  perplexing. 

Who  could  it  be  ?  Was  it  a  boy’s  trick  ?  No,  it  seemed  too 
serious  for  that.  Not  the  gipsies’  work,  certainly. 

However,  despite  his  natural  uneasiness  on  reading  this 
occult  missive,  Mr.  Scrimp  was  not  to  be  forced  into  submission, 
or  obey  the  dictate  of  some  strange  character  who  penned  an 
anonymous  letter,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  few  dollars. 
He  would  be  no  victim  of  blackmail.  On  the  contrary,  he  swore, 
a  deep  oath,  and  went  forth  in  search  of  Trotter. 

Perhaps  Trotter  himself  was  deeply  implicated.  He  would 
watch  him  closely. 

But  Mr.  Trotter  as  well  as  being  implicated,  was  prepared 
to  play  the  part  of  total  ignorance  when  Mr.  Scrimp  announced 
himself. 

“  Trotter,”  said  Scrimp  with  an  affable  smile,  as  he  was  ush¬ 
ered  into  that  young  man’s  sanctum  sanctorum, and  saw  his  debtor 
with  his  heels  upon  a  table,  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  ; 
“Trotter,  you  are  aware  that  that  note  for  two  hundred  came  due 
yesterday.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Trotter  with  equal  affability,  “  I  was  sort  of 
expecting  you  round,  and  wondered  at  your  not  putting  in  an 
appearance.  An  unusual  thing  for  you,  old  man,  in  a  case  of  a 
loan,  eh  ?  ” 
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MR.  TROTTER  AT  HOME. 

“  Well-er,  the  fact  is,”  said  Mr.  Scrimp/*  I  have  mislaid  the 
note,  Trotter,  somewhere  among  my  papers,  you  know.  But  of 
course  it  will  turn  up  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“You  don’t  say  so  !”  exclaimed  Trotter  with  some  show  of 
surprise,  and  taking  his  heels  off  the  table.  “Why  then,  of 
course,  Scrimp,  I  won’t  pay  it  till  it  turns  up.  Is  that  what  you 

“  Why  not,  Trotter  ?  ”  replied  the  usurer  in  a  low  insinuating 
tone,  and  looking  slyly  at  the  other.  “  Why  not  ?  The  trans¬ 
action  was  perfectly  legal,  you  remember.” 

“  Why,  cert.  But  it  would’nt  be  business,  would  it  ?  You 
must  produce  the  note,  naturally,  for  payment.  What  trick  you 
may  be  up  to  I  don’t  know.  But  one  thing’s  certain,  I  aint  going 
to  pay  two  ’  hundred  twice  over.  Besides,  you  don’t  want  the 
money  to-day  Why  aint  you  satisfied  to  wait  till  you  find  it  *  in 
a  day  or  two’  among  your  papers,  as  you  say  ?  ” 
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“  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  Trotter,  that  the  note  may 
be  elsewhere  than  with  my  papers,  as  I  said  ?  ”  queried  Mr. 
Scrimp  in  slow  tones,  and  some  what  equivocally. 

“  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Trotter  angrily. 
“  How  should  I  know  anything  about  the  note  ?  ” 

“  Then  you  mean  to  say,  Trotter,  that - ” 

“  I  mean  to  say,  Scrimp,  that  I  would’nt  trust  you  as  far  as  I 
could  expectorate,  and  that  I  won’t  pay  you  a  dollar  until  you 
produce  the  note.” 

“Very  well,  sir!”  returned  Mr.  Scrimp,  angry  and  baffled, 
as  he  picked  up  his  hat ;  “  you  will  hear  from  me.” 

“  Or  from  Slocum,  the  other  fox,  do  you  mean,  old  man  ?  ” 
answered  the  unruffled  youth. 

“Shall  I  sue  him  for  it?”  thought  Mr.  Scrimp.  “Surely 
he  won’t  perjure  himself.  If  he  does,  the  money’s  gone.  Con¬ 
found  that  letter,  who  is  it  ?  By  heaven,  I’ll  dare  them  !  I  wortt 
be  bluffed !  ” 

With  all  haste  Mr.  Scrimp  sought  his  subservient  partner,  the 
lawyer,  Slocum,  and  a  short  time  after,  the  defiant  Trotter  received 
a  writ  summoning  him  to  appear  before  Judge  Whooperup,  at  the 
County  Court  of  Scragville,  within  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
days  from  date,  to  answer  a  charge  of  which  we  know  the  purport. 

“  And  by  the  way,  Slocum,”  concluded  Scrimp,  “  I  want  you 
to  go  this  afternoon  and  tell  that  rascal  Maloney  that  if  he  don’t 
pay  up  his  rent  to-morrow  afternoon ,  I  will  fire  him  out,  and  sell 
his  trash.  I’m  off  now  on  a  similar  pleasant  errand  to  that  sick, 
worthless  pauper,  Smith.  If  these  people  can’t  pay  their  rent, 
they  must  get  out,  that’s  all.  I’m  losing  money  every  day  in  this 
way.” 

“  Now,”  soliloquized  Trotter  as  he  put  the  writ  in  a  vase  half¬ 
full  of  water  on  his  mantlepiece ;  “  now,  let’s  see  if  the  masked 
mysteries  will  stand  by  this  orphan.” 

It  must  be  here  mentioned  that  no  less  a  person  than  Claw 
McMillan’s  elder  brother  was  apprentice  to  Mr.  Slocum,  and  the 
appointed  person  to  serve  the  writ  upon  Trotter.  This,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  came  to  Claw’s  ear,  who  lost  no  time  in 
reporting  the  matter  to  two  of  the  bandits  who  were  preparing  to 
row  down  to  the  cave  that  afternoon.  The  bandits  were,  of 
course,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  greatly  incensed  at  Mr.  Scrimp’s 
bravado  and  disregard  of  their  mandate,  and  resolved  that  he 
should  soon  pay  the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion. 

And  an  opportunity  very  soon  offered. 
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The  same  evening,  Mr.  Scrimp,  who  was  an  untiring  pedes¬ 
trian,  and  always  made  his  business  excursions  at  foot,  walked  out 
to  see  his  unpecunious  tenant,  the  sick  Smith,  of  whose  financial 
and  physical  distress  Patroclus  Duffy  had  told  such  a  harrowing 
tale  to  his  fellow  bandits. 

This  was  the  night  on  which  the  Malays  had  decided  to  pay 
their  commendable  visit  to  the  Smiths. 

Masked  and  armed,  five  of  them— the  chief,  the  Slugger,  the 
Bulger,  Tony  Johnston  and  Patroclus  Duffy,— set  out  about  seven 
o’clock  with  a  large  and  well  filled  sack,  and  about  an  hour  later 
they  reached  their  destination. 

"  Surrounding  the  cottage,  and  picketing  Bulger  where  he 
could  scent  danger,  the  bandits  looked  cautiously  through  the 
window,  and  great  was  their  surprise  and  delight  at  seeing  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Scragville  usurer  in  the  room,  seated  on  one  of 
the  two  chairs  ‘  as  could  be  called  chairs,’  his  hat  upon  the  other, 
his  arms  folded,  and  evidently  only  moved  by  a  peculiar  sense  of 
humor  at  the  pathetic  demonstrations  of  the  woman,  who  with  two 
or  three  children  clinging  to  her  dress,  and  with  her  hands 
clasped,  appeared  to  be  entreating  Mr.  Scrimp  to  reconsider  and 
retract  some  stern  decision. 

The  husband  was,  as  the  Malays  knew,  in  the  adjoining 
room,  hearing  the  whole  bitter  controversy,  and  only  able  to  lie 
passively  listening  to  the  little  autocrat’s  bullying  threats,  and  his 
wife’s  entreaties  on  his  own  and  his  childrens’  behalf.  The 
Malays  imagined  the  sick  man’s  bitter  thoughts,  and  ground  their 
teeth  in  silent  sympathy  and  fury. 

They  withdrew  a  little  distance,  and  the  captain  said  : — - 

“  How’re  we  goin’  to  take  him  ?  That's  the  question  ?  We 
can  do  it  easy  ’nuff  by  going  right  in  and  knocking  him  on  the 
head.  But  we  want  to  do  it  quietly,  and  not  have  it  all  over  the 
country  to-morrow.” 

“  Why  not  wait  till  he  bids  a  courteous  and  sarcastic  adoo 
and  comes  out  ?”  proposed  the  Slugger.  “We  can  lie  low  and 
sort  of  semi-garrotte  him  just  below  here.  Then  we  can  visit  the 
house  at  leisure,  and  leave  Bulger  to  sit  on  the  prisoner’s  heaving 
chest  till  we  come  out.” 

This  plan  was  considered  a  good  one ;  and  accordingly  the 
Malays  posted  themselves  behind  a  group  of  trees  below  the  house 
near  which  Mr.  Scrimp  had  to  pass  on  his  return  home. 

Presently  the  landlord  was  heard  coming  down  the  road  at  a 
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brisk  walk,  and  a  few  moments  later  he  reached  the  group  of 
trees. 

He  passed  them.  Slugger  Tim  stole  silently  out  and  glided 
up  behind  the  uususpecting  victim. 

But  Mr.  Scrimp  with  that  undefinable  instictiveness  of 
human  presence,  turned  suddenly  round,  just  as  the  Slugger  was 
in  the  act  of  grasping  him  by  the  neck. 

Mr.  Scrimp,  a  very  active  man  drew  his  breath  quickly,  and 
stepped  rapidly  back.  At  the  same  instant  the  Slugger  with  his 
professional  rapidity  of  pugilistic  action,  and  doubling  his  formidable 
right,  took  a  step  forward,  and  dealt  Mr.  Scrimp  a  smashing  blow 
between  the  eyes,  sending  him  clean  off  his  wiry  legs  and  into  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

In  an  instant  the  five  bandits  were  upon  him,  and  before  the 
little  miser  could  open  his  eyes,  he  was  firmly  bound  hand  and 
foot,  gagged  and  blind-folded.  His  ears  were  also  stuffed  with 
cotton. 

He  was  then  carried  a  short  distance  from  the  road  and  laid 
gently  beside  the  fence,  his  head  and  shoulders  propped  upon  a 
log.  While  Bulger,  watching  his  prisioner  curiously,  sat  smoking 
his  pipe  near  by. 

And  now  the  peculiar  and  somewhat  uncomfortable  visions 
and  calculations  that  floated  in  Mr.  Scrimp’s  mind  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  And  mainljj,  usurer  as  he  was,  Mr. 
Scrimp  heartily  wished  he  had  let  the  matter  of  Trotter’s  note 
stand  in  abeyance  for  a  time. 

The  captain  and  his  three  aides,  carrying  the  sack,  now 
returned  to  the  cottage,  looking  once  more  through  the  window. 

How  shallow  seemed  Mr.  Scrimp’s  tyrannical  and  boastful 
declarations  of  half  an  hour  previous  !  He  was  now  in  a  less 
envious  position  than  his  unlucky  tenants. 

Mrs.  Smiith  was  seated  by  the  table,  crying  silently,  her  chin 
in  her  hand.  The  little  children  stood  by  looking  at  their 
mother,  and  snivelling  in  a  not  altogether  ignorant  sympathy. 

The  sight,  taken  together  with  the  bare  clean  room,  and  the 
apparent  entire  absence  of  food,  touched  the  susceptible  hearts 
of  the  Malays. 

“  fAtf-whillikens  !  ”  said  Jim  Brown  under  his  breath  to  the 
others  ;  “  won’t  we  just  roast  the  old  scoundrel !  ” 

“  Yes,  and  a  slow  roast,  too,”  muttered  the  Slugger  with  a 
wicked  chuckle. 
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“  An’  now,  how’re  we  going  in  on  them  ?  We  don’t  want 
to  scare  them  on  empty  stummicks.” 

“  We  can’t  unmask,”  said  Patroclus  Duffy,  “  because  she’ll 
recognize  Tony  ’n  me.” 

S’pose  three  of  us  go  in  and  plead  for  a  meal,”  suggested 
the  Slugger.  “  We  can’t  scare  her  any  in  her  present  frame  of 
mind.  She’ll  know  there’s  nothing  for  us  to  take,  and  so  she 
can’t  feel  uneasy.  Then  we  can  come  to  the  door  and  Tony  ’ll 
lug  in  the  sack.” 

“  Great  head  !  ”  exclaimed  Jim.  “  So  in  we  go  !  ” 

The  Malays  rapped  loudly  at  the  door.  It  was  opened,  and 
the  trio  stepped  quietly  into  the  room,  the  Slugger  shutting  the 
door  behind  him. 

The  woman  gave  a  low  scream  at  sight  of  the  masked 
figures,  and  sprang  toward  the  children,  who  screamed  and  clung 
to  their  mother’s  skirts. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Smith  in  tones  which  had 
more  of  despair  than  alarm  in  them.  “  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Mary  ?  ”  came  a  weak,  querulous  voice 
from  the  next  room. 

“Nothing  John,  nothing,”  replied  the  woman  hurriedly. 
“  For  God’s  sake,”  she  said  in  a  whisper,  “  what  do  you  want  ? 
There  is  nothing  here  to  take  but  life.  My  husband  is  lying  sick 
in  that  room.  I — ”  her  ^oice  failed  ;  the  threats  of  the  remorse¬ 
less  landlord,  care,  misfortune,  the  knowledge  of  her  utter  helpless¬ 
ness  to  protect  her  husband  and  children,  and  not  least  of 
all  perhaps,  that  “  empty  stummick  ”  of  which  Patroclus  Duffy  had 
spoken,  all  formed  a  strong  combination  against  the  woman’s 
endurance  and  will.  The  poor  thing  leaned  against  the  table 
weary  and  spiritless,  and  put  her  arm  about  her  children  ;  who 
looked  with  wondering  white  faces  at  the  sinister  masked  intruders. 

Jim  Brown’s  face  burned  beneath  his  mask.  What  a  cruel, 
horrid  mockery  it  seemed,  playing  this  highwayman  trick  upon  a 
weak,  defenceless  woman  !  He  felt  his  cheeks  tingling  with  honest 
shame  at  the  unfortunate  woman’s  and  the  childrens’  fright ;  and 
with  deep  indignation  at  the  hard-heartedness  of  Mr.  Scrimp — 
fortunately  now  their  property. 

“  We — er,  want  somethin’  to  eat,”  mumbled  the  captain  in 
tones  that  lacked  the  hearty  gruffness  and  straight-forwardness  of 
a  real  remorseless  highwayman.  “  Hav’nt  you  got  some  cold  turkey 
fr’instance,  an’  some  currant  jelly,  maybe  ;  or  p’raps  a  little  cold 
ham  and  a  few  rolls,  or  a  dozen  oysters  would  do.” 
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“  Excuse  me,”  said  the  Slugger  in  assumed  deep  tones,  while 
Mrs.  Smith  sunk  down  open-mouthed  with  surprise  at  the  uncouth 
visitors  imagining  such  luxuries  as  Jim  Brown  had  mentioned, 
being  in  the  house. 

“  Excuse  me,  Cap,  but  oysters,  y’know,  don’t  kem  in  till  the 
R’s  crop  up  in  the  calendar,  don’t  yer  know.” 

“  Oysters  !  Eat !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith  at  length  finding  a 
voice.  “  Merciful  heaven,  my  children  nor  me  hav’nt  tasted  food 
all  day.  My  husband  in  the  next  room  has’nt  had  much  more, 
and  I  hav’nt  a  cent  to  get  him  nourishment  or  medicine.  The 
doctor  has  refused  to  come  and  see  him  without  I — ” 

“  Oh,  has  he  ?  ”  said  Jim.  “  Well,  we’ll  attend  to  him,  I 
warrant  !  ” 

The  woman  sprang  to  the  door  leading  to  where  her  husband 
was,  and  the  children  ran  after  her. 

“You  shant  touch  him  !  ”  she  cried.  “  You  may  be  wicked, 
but  you  surely  would  not — ” 

“  Oh,  we  don’t  mean  him”  said  the  Slugger,  with  a  slow 
irritated  roll  of  his  head.  “  We  mean  the  doc.  Say  Jim,  had’nt 
we  better  tote  in  the  indigestibles  ?  The  kids  look  peckish.” 

The  chief  stepped  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  A  fourth 
individual  walked  in,  bearing  a  large  sack,  evidently  well  filled. 

The  woman  started  in  mute  astonishment,  and  less  now  of 
terror,  unheeding  the  querulous  enquiries  of  Smith. 

“  Before  we  go  any  further,  ma’am,”  said  the  Slugger,  “  we 
ought  to  calm  your  fears,  and  assure  you  we  aint  as  black  as  we  are 
painted.  We’re  a  secret  body  formed  to  benefit  the  poor  and 
distressed,  and  reform  the  moral  behaviour  of  some  of  the  more 
fortunate  creatures  who  constitute  what’s  called  respectable  and 
Christian  society.” 

“  You  must  promise,  tho’,  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  our  visit 
here  to-night.  Do  you  give  your  solemn  word  ?  ” 

“  I  promise,”  said  Mrs.  Smith  fervently  enough.  “Heaven 
bless  you,  whoever  you  are  !  ” 

“An’  now,  boys,”  said  the  chief,  “  Open  up  the  bag,  and  let 
the  cat  come  out.  It  aint  really  cats  ma’am,  y’know.  That  is, 
I  can  answer  for  everything  ’cept  the  canned  meat.” 

Then  the  good  things  were  laid  rapidly  on  the  table,  greeted, 
at  each  fresh  addition  to  the  fast  growing  pyramid,  with  delighted 
cries  from  the  children,  and  the  tearful,  glad  surprise  of  the 
mother. 
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There  seemed  no  end  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  that  sack. 
Indeed,  it  had  tried  the  muscles  and  endurance  of  the  bandits  in 
bearing  it  from  their  cave. 

A  ham,  loaves  of  bread,  parcels  of  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar 
and  butter,  a  box  of  biscuits,  oatmeal,  tins  of  sardines  and  meat, 
etc.,  all  formed  a  glorious  and  goodly  array  as  made  the  little 
Smiths  hungrier  than  ever,  and  caused  them  to  clap  their  hands 
and  dance  about  the  loaded  table  in  delightful  expectancy. 

When  the  sack  was  empty,  Jim  took  a  purse  from  his  pocket, 
and  laying  it  on  the  table,  said  : — 

“  There’s  a  little  of  the  spons,  ma’am,  just  to  help  you  along 
till  your  husband  gets  on  his  pins  again  and  recovers  his  appetite. 
You’ll  find  a  parcel  of  medsin  among  them  things,  too.  We  can’t 
promise  you  that  the  doctor  ’ll  be  along  before  a  day  or  two, 
’cause  just  now  he’s  missing  somehow  from  his  select  fireside,  and 
the  small  Mugwumps  are  pining  to  gambol  on  their  par’s  knee,  in 
vain.” 

“  However,  I  guess  he’ll  call  on  you  first  of  the  week.  So 
good  night,  ma’am,  and  don’t  forget  your  promise.  And  don’t 
think  too  bad  of  the  Malays.” 

With  these  peculiar  but  welcome  words,  the  chief  of  the 
bandit  gang  stepped  from  the  house,  followed  by  his  three  com¬ 
panions,  and  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  surprised  Mrs.  Smith. 

“  It’s  going  to  be  a  tough  job,  making  old  Scrimp  walk  down 
there,”  said  the  Slugger.  “  I  think  we’d  better  borrow  a  horse  and 
waggon.  Hello  !  What’s  that  ?” 

The  Malays  listened,  and  heard  the  approaching  sound  of 
galloping  horses  and  a  heavy  vehicle,  mingled  with  snatches  of 
drunken  song  and  shouts. 

“  That’s  Mooney,  drunk  again,”  said  Jim,  after  listening  in¬ 
tently  a  moment.  “  Why  not  stop  him  and  use  his  waggon 
down  ?” 

“  And  take  Mooney  along  with  us,  and  give  him  a  lesson,” 
added  Slugger  Tim.  “  If  we  give  him  a  good  scare,  perhaps  it’ll 
cure  him  of  drinking.  We’ll  do  the  family  a  benefit,  too.  He 
plays  shinney  with  his  wife  an’  kids  when  he  goes  home  full.” 

“  The  very  thing !”  exclaimed  the  delighted  captain.  “  We 
can  hide  the  waggon  down  there  and  swim  the  horses  over  !” 

At  this  moment  the  -heavy  waggon  came  rattling  along  the 
road,  the  horses  having  subsided  into  a  trot,  but  still  travelling  at 
a  smart  pace.  And  the  driver  shouting  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
lungs,  and  waving  his  whip  over  his  head. 
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The  bandits  formed  across  the  road,  and  gave  a  simultaneous 
shout. 

The  horses  drew  up  suddenly,  and  two  of  the  band  sprang 
to  their  heads.  The  drunken  Mooney  uttered  an  oath,  and  raised 
his  whip  to  lash  his  frightened  steeds. 

But  at  the  same  moment  his  arm  was  arrested  by  Slugger 
Tim,  who  had  vaulted  agilely  into  the  waggon  at  the  rear;  and  then 
the  inebriated  Mooney  was  upset  upon  his  back;  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  was  gagged,  bound,  and  blind-folded. 

Then  Mr.  Scrimp  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  waggon  be¬ 
side  the  new  prisoner,  and  the  bandits  getting  in  also,  they  drove 
smartly  away  in  the  direction  of  the  rendezvous,  with  Slugger 
Tim  handling  the  reins.  • 


CHAPTER  X. 

Events  at  Scragville. 

LL  Scragville  was  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  over  an 
event  which  had  happened  on  the  afternoon  Mr.  Scrimp 
had  left  the  village  to  visit  his  delinquent  tenants,  the 
Smiths. 

Mr.  Slocum,  the  subservient  creature  of  Mr.  Scrimp,  had  also 
gone  forth  on  the  orders  he  had  received  from  his  superior,  with 
the  message  to  the  Maloney  family.  This  was  the  sort  of  an 
errand  Mr.  Slocum  delighted  in.  He  loved  to  view  the  poverty 
and  homeliness  of  some  of  his  less-blessed-by-fortune  brethren, 
and  mentally  compare  their  discomfort  with  his  own  genial  and 
snug  home  and  his  carpeted  library,  with  its  cosy  grate  and  desk. 

He  liked,  too,  to  watch  the  expression  of  gloom  and  hate 
that  would  cloud  the  face  of  his  victim,  and  note  the  despair  that 
would  sweep  over  the  features  of  the  entire  family  in  such  a  case 
as  his  present  commission  commanded. 

So  that  it  was  with  a  chuckling  delight  he  entered  the  humble 
roof  of  the  Maloneys,  and  told  them  in  loud  pompous  tones  that 
they  must  either  settle  their  back-rent  up  to  date  by  the  morrow, 
or  abide  the  consequence  of  having  all  their  possessions  sold  to 
recompense  their  liberal  landlord  for  their  debt. 

Now  the  Maloneys  were  very  poor,  and  at  this  particular 
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time  had  not  a  single  copper  to  bless  themselves  with.  Maloney 
himself  was  a  big,  good-natured  sturdy  fellow,  inclined,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  be  lazy  when  he  could  not  get  work  at  the  first  or 
second  petition ;  but  not  by  any  means  a  chronic  idler. 

Of  late,  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  work,  and  his  field 
produce  had  been  more  than  meagre  on  account  of  the  extreme 
summer  drought. 

When  Mr.  Slocum,  therefore,  added  the  stigma  of  beggar 
and  sluggard  to  the  message,  the  heart  of  Maloney  swelled  with 
wrath  at  the  language,  as  he  contrasted  the  sleek  countenance  and 
well-clothed  frame  of  the  lawyer,  with  his  own  patched  and  time¬ 
worn  shirt  and  unmentionables  and  the  plaintive  pinched  faces  of 
the  two  young  Maloneys,  who  stood  by  gazing  at  Mr.  Slocum  with 
a  misplaced  awe. 

Beside,  Maloney  knew  Mr.  Scrimp  would  keep  his  word  ; 
and  as  he  considered  there  would  be  no  money  on  the  morrow  or 
the  next  to  settle  the  rent,  he  naturally  pictured  his  little  house¬ 
hold  goods  with  Eileen  the  cow  and  Harry  Lorrequer  the  pig  all 
sold  under  the  remorseless  hammer  of  the  bailiff  to  satisfy  the 
grasping  nature  of  his  miserly  landlord. 

Maloney  too,  unfortunately,  had  been  down  in  the  village  an 
hour  previous,  and  had  been  tempted  in  his  dejected  state  of 
mind  to  drink  some  very  bad  whiskey  at  Soakey’s  at  the  invitation 
of  a  friend.  These  all  combined  to  make  him  feel  indignant  and 
warlike  at  the  inauspicious  visit  of  Slocum  ;  and  the  lawyer’s 
unnecessary,  and  unmanly  oprobrious  epithets  of  ‘  beggar  ’  and 
‘  sluggard  ’  put  the  last  nail  in  that  gentleman’s  coffin.  ‘  Sluggard, 
indade,’  says  Maloney  hotly  to  himself  as  he  glared  at  his  insulter  ; 

‘  I’ll  show  ye  that  there’s  one  letther  too  many  on  that  wurrud;' 
and  with  a  fierce  grunt  he  sprang  at  Mr.  Slocum. 

He  knocked  that  gentleman’s  shiny  hat  into  the  street ;  and 
then  placing  one  very  large  hand  upon  the  lawyer’s  throat,  with 
the  other  he  battered  the  imprudent  emissary’s  face  with  such 
force  and  energy  as  caused  it  to  looked  exceedingly  gory  and 
jellified  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

When  Mike  Maloney  let  go  of  Mr.  Slocum,  the  latter  fell  like 
a  log  across  the  threshold.  Quite  a  little  crowd  had  gathered  by 
this  time,  and  for  the  most  part  cheered  the  actions  of  the  irate 
Mike  with  right  good  will. 

But  just  as  the  tenant  was  stooping  to  raise  Mr.  Slocum,  the 
village  constable,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself  a  warm  sup- 
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porter  of  Mr.  Scrimp,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  constabular 
duties,  rushed  up  and  attempted  to  seize  Maloney. 

The  latter,  his  fighting  temper  now  at  its  highest  pitch, 
struck  the  officer  a  rousing  blow,  knocking  him  into  the  middle  of 
the  crowd. 

1  he  policeman,  stung  by  the  laughter  of  the  onlookers  as 
well  as  by  the  force  of  the  right-hander,  picked  himself  up,  and 
quickly  drawing  his  revolver,  fired  two  shots  at  Maloney,  one  of 
them  taking  effect  in  the  able-bodied  slugger’s  arm. 

The  a.  b.  slugger,  however,  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion  j  for  jumping  back  into  the  room,  he  quickly  reappeared 
with  an  old  shot  gun.  Raising  this  to  his  shoulder  just  as  the 
constable  was  about  to  fire  a  third  round,  and  calling  upon  the 
crowd  to  scatter,  Mike  fired,  emptying  a  goodly  load  of  bird  shot 
into  the  shoulder  and  neck  of  the  rash  officer,  a  few  grains-despite 
the  warning — taking  effect  on  one  or  too  of  the  less  active  of  the 
crowd. 

The  wounded  policeman  uttered  a  yell  and  tumbled  to  the 
ground  in  a  heap  ;  and  then  that  fickle  thing,  public  opinion, 
changed  in  a  moment,  and  with  a  mad  roar,  the  entire  gang  of 
men  and  boys  rushed  for  Maloney. 

Maloney  threw  his  old  muzzle  loader  in  their  faces  and 
sprang  across  his  little  garden,  leaped  the  fence,  crossed  the  road, 
and  then  dashed  away  to  the  hill  beyond  the  village,  with  the 
whole  yelling,  screaming  pack  of  angry  loafers  clattering  at  his 
heels. 

They  chased  him,  but  they  didn’t  catch  him.  The  fugitive 
reached  the  woods  well  ahead  of  his  pursuers,  and  chose  his 
course.  When  evening  came  on  the  baffled  crowd  came  straggling 
back  ;  and  immediately  a  warrant  was  taken  out  for  the  arrest  of 
Michael  Maloney. 

The  constable  was  not  dead,  but  was  in  possession  of  some 
uncomfortable  small  shot  punctures  in  his  official  chest.  Which 
shows  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  a  constable  to  be  just  where  he 
ought  to  be  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Slocum  had  recovered  consciousness,  and  with  it  the 
mental  consciousness  that  his  face  was  not  as  pretty  or  his  features 
as  symmetrical,  as  of  yore. 

His  nose  was  broken  in  two  places,  his  eyes  were  temporarily 
useless,  his  teeth  were  fewer  than  formerly,  and  his  delicate  face  was 
black  and  blue,  and  swelled  in  an  artistic  and  irregular  way,  look- 
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ing  a  good  deal  like  a  warty  squash  that  has  been  in  a  gas 
explosion.  In  fact,  he  couldn’t  have  looked  blacker  or  felt  bluer 
over  the  unfortunate  occurrence  if  he  had  wanted  to. 

Oh,  loud  and  deep  were  the  execrations,  and  vengeance  pro¬ 
claimed  against  the  brute  and  murderer,  Maloney  ;  and  ill  would 
it  have  fared  with  that  hungry  and  panting  individual  had  he  fallen 
into  the  clutch  of  the  Scragville  arbiters  that  night. 

Now,  one  of  the  bandits,  Claw  McMillan  again,  had  been  in 
the  village  that  day  and  had  viewed  the  whole  occurrence. 

Being  instilled  with  a  just  and  proper  contempt  and  hatred 
for  Mr.  Scrimp — according  to  the  code  of  moral  law  governing 
the  bandits’  sentiments — the  cries  of  his  companions  as  they  dash¬ 
ed  after  the  fleeing  Maloney  failed  to  touch  a  sympathetic  chord 
of  indignation ;  and,  in  fact,  only  disgusted  him. 

In  short,  he  inwardly  rejoiced  at  and  admired  hugely  the 
valor  and  success  of  the  Irishman,  and  silently  prayed  that  he 
would  elude  punishment  at  the  hands  of  that  most  inconsistent, 
hasty  and  fickle  of  all  justice,  a  village  mob. 

Scragville,  however — fortunately  for  the  self-made  outlaw — 
soon  became  interested  in  another  occurrence  of  a  more  serious 
nature  than  that  of  the  constable’s  or  Mr.  Slocum’s  wounds  ; 
which  we  will  reserve  to  be  related  by  Claw  McMillan  in  a  future 
chapter. 

‘  Claw,  ’  being  aware  of  the  probable  interesting  events  pend¬ 
ing  at  the  pirates’  camp,  was  very  desirous  of  reaching  the 
rendezvous  that  night. 

When  he  heard,  therefore,  that  a  tow  of  barges  would  leave 
Scragville  at  about  ten  o’clock,  he  quickly  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  passage,  willy  nilly,  on  one  of  the  boats. 

He  applied  to  the  captain  of  the  tug  for  passage ;  but  the  captain 
as,  alas  !  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  captains  whose  titles  are  of 
an  equally  rank  nature,  was  a  surly  fellow,  puffed  out  with  a  huge 
idea  of  his  title  ;  and  he  told  Claw  to  ‘  git  home,  an’  not  be  tryin’  to 
run  ’way  from  hum,  now,  blast  it,  an’  be  goin’ t’  sea ;  cos  if  he 
cot  him  on  his  boat  he’d  tie  ’im  up  to  the  funnel  and  cut  his  liver 
out  an’  feed  it  to  the  sharks — ’im  !  ’ 

This  sounded  so  naturally  nautical  that  Claw  did  not  linger 
longer  about  the  premises  of  the  tug,  only  wishing  intensely  that 
the  Malays  could  have  this  gruff  commander  in  their  clutch 
for  a  short  time  to  teach  him  a  lesson  in  politeness  and  generosity. 
But  later  on,  under  cover  of  the  shadows,  and  while  the  men 
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were  in  the  village  at  the  tavern,  Claw  got  on  board  the  last  barge 
of  the  tow,  and  making  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could  be¬ 
tween  some  lumber,  calmly  waited  for  the  tow  to  start.  In  the 
interim  the  unwary  Claw  went  fast  asleep. 

And  now  to  vary  the  monotonous  detail  of  this  narrative,  let 
us  revert  to  the  bandits  as  they  lie  on  their  rugs  in  the  cave 
smoking  their  pipes  and  appearing  very  jolly  and  comfortable 
altogether. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  THE  CAVE  OF  THE  MALAYS. 


ASS  round  the  wine  cup !”  roared  Captain  Brown 
dramatically,  as  he  stretched  his  slender  but  elegantly 
attired  legs  upon  a  springy  bed  of  pine  boughs,  liber¬ 
ally  overspread  with  blankets  and  a  well  wadded 
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Jim  was  adorned  in  piratical  full-dress  regalia,  having  on  a 
jacket  of  green  velvet  with  silver  facings,  his  sister’s  Sunday  sash 
of  scarlet — the  loss  of  which  had  been  long  mourned  by  Miss 
Lucy — and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  fringed  down  the  seams  from 
hip  to  heel  with  finely  slashed  leather  al  a  Mexican. 

He  looked  indeed  fit  to  be  chieftain  of  a  young  but  promis¬ 
ing  band  of  outlaws,  his  cheeks  glowing  with  ruddy  health,  and  his 
bright  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  an  irrepressible  enjoyment  of  the 
scene  and  occasion. 

“  Pass  round  the  wine  cup !”  he  repeated,  and  Patroclus 
Duffy  handed  him  the  apple  cider  made  under  Patroclus’  own 
paternal  roof.  The  captain  took  a  draught  and  handed  the  ‘  wine 
cup’  (tin  can)  to  the  Slugger,  who  repeated  the  operation  with 
gusto.  Their  evening’s  work  and  their  exhilirating  drive  with 
their  prisoners  had  given  the  bandits  a  keen  relish  for  the  refresh¬ 
ing  beverage. 

“  Also  pass  the  universal  ham  bone  and  cud  of  gum,  the 
band’s  toothpick,  and — a  match,”  said  the  jocose  Slugger  ;  “  and 
let’s  have  a  song  !” 

“  Sing  us  your  song,  Tim,  and  we’ll  chime  in  in  the  chorus!” 
shouted  the  bandits  together,  and  without  the  customary  excuse 
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of  swelled  tonsils,  the  Slugger  sang  the  following  in  a  good,  strong 
baritone  : — 

Oh  !  for  pure  honest  freedom  the  life  of  the  bandit 
’S  unequalled  by  any  profession  or  trade  ; 

He  has  nought  to  obey  but  his  Captain’s  own  mandate, 

And  nothing  to  do  but  in  glory  to  wade. 

The  philanthropic  robber ’s  no  sneak  or  no  jobber, 

For  the  poor  and  down-trodden  he  helps  on  their  way ; 

But  woe  to  the  miser  or  liars h-dealing  landlord 
If  he  falls  to  the  care  of  the  sternfaced  Malay. 

(Chorus.) 

Then  here’s  to  the  health  of  the  Malays  of  Scragville, 

The  band  to  whom  Fortune  will  ne’er  play  the  snide; 

For  we’ve  right  on  our  side  tho’  we  hav’nt  a  license ; 

But  who  wants  a  license  when  good  luck’s  his  bride  ? 

We  roam  at  our  will  o’er  the  land  or  the  river ; 

And  our  pride’s  of  the  right  sort,  all  wool  and  yard  wide ; 

We  beg  of  no  favor  from  foe  or  from  neighbor, 

For  to  strength  and  secureness  we’re  ably  allied. 

We  have  three  meals  a  day  with  a  grace  ’fore  and  after, 

Straight  comfort  and  provender  fit  for  a  king; 

Our  cave’s  walls  but  echo  with  song  and  with  laughter, 

For  of  freedom,  of  gore  and  of  justice  we  sing. 

Then  once  more  raise  your  cup,  to  the  health  of  fair  Kitty 
Our  brave,  our  beautiful,  coy  pirate  queen  ; 

For  she’s  clever  as  nice  and  as  good  as  she’s  pretty, 

Oh  !  never  a  fairer  young  maiden  was  seen. 

And,  a  health  again,  Malays,  to  our  bonny  young  leader, 

Tho’  he’s  Brown  yet  I  warrant  his  conscience  is  white ; 

And  drink,  too,  to  our  Murphy,  and  the  band’s  jolly  feeder; 

And  a  last  toast,  my  boys,  to  the  cause  of  the  right !” 

This  stirring  local  ditty  had  been  composed  by  the  Slugger 
himself,  and  sung  to  a  popular  air,  was  in  great  favour  with  the 
band. 

,  At  the  conclusion  of  it  the  joint  composer  and  vocalist  had 
to  sing  it  over  a  second  time,  the  bandits  fairly  shrieking  out  the 
chorus,  and  accompanying  it  with  a  great  clattering  of  tin  cups 
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and  various  noises,  such  as  is  related  by  Washington  Irving  of  the 
*  Roaring  Lads  of  Little  Britain  Club,’  in  the  ‘  Sketch  Book.’ 

“  I  have  lost  the  bill  of  fare,”  said  Miss  Kitty,  the  ‘  pirate 
queen,’  apologetically,  who  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne  made  of  boxes  covered  with 
rugs  and  one  or  two  very  symbolical  and  diabolical  flags  bearing 
the  semblance  of  skulls  and  cross-bones  upon  them. 

The  queen  was  mistress  of  ceremonies  for  the  evening, 
bearing  a  positon  equal  to  what  would  be  termed  in  a  polite  and 
civilized  entertainment,  ‘  holding  the  chair.’ 

An  entertainment,  don’t  you  know,  where  an  amateur  but 
rising  tenor  rigged  out  in  a  borrowed  and  very  uncomfortable  and 
chilly  dress-suit, stands  with  his  heels  together  on  the  platform,  holds 
a  ream  of  paper  in  his  hands  before  him  to  keep  the  breath  of  the 
audience  from  chilling  his  vocalistic  bosom,  and  sings — Oh  !  but 
does  he  sing  ?  Why  are  we  at  such  a  loss  when  the  song  is  ended 
and  the  tenor’s  young  brother  and  best  girl  are  trying  with  unmiti¬ 
gated  cheek  to  raise  an  encore  ;  why  are  we  at  such  a  loss  to 
answer  satisfactorily  the  query  of  the  sardonic  and  cynical  creature 
behind  us  : — -£  What’s  the  name  of  the  blamed  thing,  anyway  ?  ’ 

But  all  this  is  superfluous  and  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  a 
simple  tale  of  unshed  gore  and  harmless  vengeance.  Let  us 
continner. 

The  scene  in  the  cave  was  very  “  gay  and  festive,”  despite 
the  anatomical  horrors  conspicuous  upon  the  flags  before  mention¬ 
ed,  and  the  awful  array  of  sticks,  pistols  and  various  other  warlike 
accoutrements  which  hung  on  the  wall. 

The  bandits  lying  or  sitting  in  various  careless  and  comfort¬ 
able  postures  about  their  much  loved  and  respected  queen,  with 
the  light  from  a  number  of  candles  and  lamps  and  lanterns  with 
tinted  shades  glinting  upon  their  merry  faces,  their  brass  buttons 
and  finery,  and  the  blades  and  gun  barrels  on  the  walls,  formed 
an  exquisite  and  novel  tableau. 

A  tableau,  by  the  way,  that  if  it  were  producible,  would  be  a 
bright  relief  from  that  never  obsolete  and  monotonous  one,  the 
“  Gipsy  scene,”  that  greets  us  so  persistently  on  the  school  plat¬ 
form  every  Christmas. 

But  there  we  go  digressing  again.  Let  us  swear  off  this 
misanthropic  and  sneering,  offensive  tone,  and  be  genial  and 
humble,  tho’  we  donUt  like  to  listen  to  songs  we  can’t  interpret 
literally  or  morally,  or  weary  at  sight  of  that  stale  old  vision  of  a 
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tri-pod  and  a  pack  of  cards,  and  a  gipsy  with  a  dark  moustache 
and  red  hair,  who  is  our  dear,  freckled  Sunday-school  librarian. 
But  avast  there  ! 

The  queen  said  with  much  diffidence  and  regret  in  her 
pretty  eyes  and  deprecating  expression,  that  she  had  lost  the 
“  bill  of  fare.”  She  was  inclined  to  be  awfully  slangy,  this  pretty, 
plump,  captivating  and  wilful  miss,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

“  Then  let’s  have  a  ‘  mill,’  for  variety’s  sake  !”  cried  Tommy 
Dodd,  who  delighted  in  pugilistic  entertainments.  “  The  Slugger 
vs.  the  Captain  !  ” 

“  Hear  !  hear  !  ”  shrieked  the  bandits  in  ecstasy ;  and  they 
demonstrated  so  conclusively  and  so  noisily  that  nothing  but  a 
“  mill  ”  would  satisfy  them,  that  the  Slugger — who,  by  the  way, 
had  been  instructing  the  band  assiduously  in  the  manly  art — got 
up  and  took  down  a  set  of  boxing  gloves. 

The  captain  took  off  his  swell  coat  of  green  velvet  and  silver, 
a  ring  was  formed,  Tommy  Dodd  being  made  time-keeper,  and 
the  ‘  queen  ’ — odd  and  awful  as  it  may  seem  —referee. 

The  queen,  however,  had  become  quite  callous  to  these 
delightful  little  affairs  of  sturdy  pugilism,  having  lost  that  instinc¬ 
tive  feminine  horror  of  such  matters — -if  she  ever  had  it — and  was 
now,  in  fact,  a  most  shrewd  and  impartial  judge. 

The  Slugger  was  a  good  sparrer,  as  well  as  a  heavy  hitter ; 
and  Jim  Brown,  who  weighed  thirty  pounds  less,  was  the  only  one 
of  the  band  who  could  really  stand  up  before  the  sturdy  bandit 
with  any  show  of  not  being  summarily  knocked  out. 

In  the  first  round  of  the  contest — which  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  amicable,  and  given  purely  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  band — the  Slugger  landed  a  blow  upon  the  chief’s 
nose  that  sent  the  owner  of  that  perfect  feature  clean  off  his  heels 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  decision. 

Jim  recovered  himself  in  a  second,  however,  and  soon  retali¬ 
ated  with  a  smart  left-hander  upon  the  Slugger’s  impervious  lore- 
head,  following  it  up  with  a  swinger  from  the  right  in  the  bruiser’s 
ribs;  all  of  which  received  a  round  of  deafening  applause  from  the 
bandits,  and  a  deep  grunt  of  approval  from  the  Slugger  himself. 

After  a  rest  of  a  minute,  during  which  the  two  contes¬ 
tants  were  solemnly  rubbed  about  the  face  with  a  damp  sponge,  a 
second  interesting  and  lively  round  was  fought. 

This  entertainment  was,  by  the  way,  under  Queensbury  rules, 
the  Slugger  disdaining  any  other.  In  giving  lessons,  Slugger  Tim 
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(who  had  received  his  own  at  the  age  of  twelve  from  a  ring  fighter 
m  Blueboro)  always  made  the  bandits  stand  up  to  him:  which 
altho  they  didn’t  hanker  after  it,  doubtless  was  good  principle’ 
and  hardened  and  accustomed  them  to  receiving  good  punishment 
and  made  them  somewhat  of  ‘  hitters  ’  like  the  Slugger  himself! 

In  the  second  round  the  two  sparred  for  a  second  or  so,  and 
then  the  captain  tapped  his  burly  opponent  on  the  forehead,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  body  blow  in  return  that  sent  him  almost  off  his  legs  a 
second  time. 

The  ‘ring,’  it  must  be  understood,  was  naturally  small,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  space  of  the  apartment. 

Jim  danced  up  to  the  Slugger  lively  as  a  man  with  a  receipt 
for  his  gasbill,  and  then  there  were  half-a-dozen  smart  knocks 
given  on  either  side,  the  Slugger  terminating  the  round  by  one  of 
his  inevitable  left-handers  upon  the  captain’s  chest,  scoring  a  com¬ 
plete  and  very  artistic  knock-down. 

After  a  third  entertaining  round,  the  gloves  were  put  away, 
the  pugilists  shook  hands  and  resumed  their  coats,  and  then  a 
‘story’  was  solicited  from  the  queen. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  Story  of  Man-who-strikes  and  Man-who-lends. 


NCE  upon  a  time,”  said  Kitty,  as  she  threw  a  withering 
glance  at  Bulger,  who  was  just  going  off  into  a  sweet, 
semi-slumber  upon  the  rug,  and  who  did’nt  seem  to 
wither  much,  but  rather  to  expand.  “Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  an  old  indian  chief  who  had  a  very  beautiful 
daughter.” 


“  She  could’nt  have  been  a  north-west  squaw,”  muttered  the 
Bulger  in  dreamy,  meditative  tones;  but  the  orally  demonstrated 
indignation  he  aroused  by  this  truthful  remark  lulled  him  into  in¬ 
stant  silence. 

“  Now,  of  course,”  continued  the  queen,  “  all  the  young 

indian  warriors  and  mashers  were  suitors  for  the  maiden’s  hand _ 

with  a  hope,  of  course,  that  if  they  got  it,  the  other  dusky  fingers 
and  both  feet  would  be  thrown  in.  And  the  one  the  young  lady 
preferred  was  a  tall,  handsome  indian  with  a  fair  beard.” 
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Here  the  Bulger,  who  really  only  had  his  eyes  shut  in  order 
to  be  able  to  listen  better,  opened  them  and  said  : — 

“  Fair  beard  !  poppy-cock  !  a  nigger  with  red  hair  !” 

“  Shet  up  !”  hissed  the  bandits  simultaneously  in  one  voice; 
and  the  Bulger  closed  his  eyes  quickly  and  began  to  snore  with 
vigor.  The  queen  sighed,  and  continued  : — 

“The  suitor  who  was  the  deadliest  rival  of  the  maiden’s  best 
fellow  was  a  little  She-in-the-fire-of-life  shrivelled-up  fellow,  who 
was’nt  much  of  a  warrior,  but  was  heaps  on  making  the  spons. 

He  wasn’t  much  liked  by  the  other  indians,  but  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  power  with  them  because  they  nearly  all  owed  him 
money,  or  ammunition,  or  wads  of  gum,  or  something. 

The  chiefs  daughter  didn’t  cotton  on  to  him  worth  a  feed  of 
ice-cream  at  a  Sunday  School  festival,  and  just  laid  herself  out  to 
show  him  that  she  would' nt  marry  him  of  her  own  free-will  if  he 
was  the  last  man  in  all  Scalp- Me- Quick  County. 

But  the  little  indian,  whose  name  was  Man-who-lends-and- 
profits,  knew  his  power;  so  one  day  he  applied  to  the  old  chief  for 
his  daughter’s  hand.  The  girl  prayed — it  didn’t  sound  much  like 
a  prayer,  because  it  was  in  the  indian  language  and  had  tears  in  it, 
but  it  was  a  guaranteed-not-to-fade  prayer  all  the  same — the  girl 
prayed  the  old  man  not  to  make  her  marry  Man-who-lends,  but  to 
give  her  to  Man-who-strikes,  the  big  indian  with  the  fair  beard / 
or  else  she  would  boo-hoo  !  d-i-i-e  ! 

The  old  man  didn’t  seem  to  relish  the  idea  of  having  a 
funeral  on  his  hands  much  ;  but  he  was  fond,  anyway,  of  his  little 
girl,  who  was  called  Prairie  Chicken;  and  so  he  thought  a  spell, 
and  then  he  said  : — 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Chick.  The  wolves  have  been 
troubling  us  a  good  deal  lately.  Let  Man-who-lends  and  Man- 
who-strikes  each  go  on  a  three  days’  hunt ;  and  he  who  brings 
me  in  the  greatest  number  of  wolves  heads  at  the  end  of  the  three 
days  shall  be  my  son-in-law.” 

And  then,  under  his  breath,  the  old  chief  added  : — 

“  And  I  hope  he’ll  like  the  connection.  I’ll  borry  all  his 
terbaccer,  his  stiff  hat  on  Sundays,  and  get  the  old  woman  to  hang 
around  his  wigwam  most  of  the  time.” 

Prairie  Chicken  was  delighted  at  the  decision  of  her  paw-paw, 
Chewer-of-Raw-Dog,  as  he  was  called — for  he  was  celebrated  for 
his  great  liking  for  sausages.  And  so  she  kissed  thb  old  man  and 
gave  him  some  of  her  gum,  and  called  him  a  dear,  knowing  old 
thing  ! 
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So  the  old  chief  called  a  meeting  of  the  two  indians,  and  told 
them  how  they  were  to  decide  which  should  have  his  daughter. 

The  big  indian,  Man-who-strikes,  was  delighted,  and  winked 
with  much  assurance  at  Prairie  Chicken,  who  was  watching  the 
proceedings  anxiously  from  behind  the  arras  ;  which  was  an  old 
military  overcoat  with  a  wormy  cape. 

The  little  indian  saw  the  wink,  saw  the  cape  shake  itself,  and 
was  instantly  fired  with  greater  jealousy  than  ever  ;  and  tho’  he 
knew  he  never  would  be  able  to  kill  near  so  many  wolves  as  his 
big  rival,  he  determined  to  get  the  better  of  him  some  way. 

So  he  went  out  not  seeming  particularly  glum  over  the 
arrangement,  and  pretended  to  get  his  arms  ready  for  the  hunt. 

He  didn’t  hunt  much,  tho’  ;  for  while  Man-who-strikes  was 
getting  his  ammunition  and  arms  in  order,  and  while  Prairie 
Chicken  was  looking  very  disconsolate  in  the  back  kitchen  read¬ 
ing  the  revised  edition  of  ‘  Mary  had  a  little  lamb,”  Man- 
who-lends  visited  all  the  indians  who  owed  him  money  and 
things,  and  said  to  each  one  : — - 

“  If  you  bring  me  as  many  wolves  heads  at  the  end  of  three 
days  as  you  can,  honestly  can ,  I  will  consider  you  free  from  any 
debt  to  me,  and  give  you  a  receipt  on  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper, 
just  as  if  you  had  paid  them  in  the  regular  way.” 

The  indians  guessed  there  must  be  something  rotten  in  the — ” 
here  the  queen  blushed — -“I  mean  something  very  underhand  in 
this.  But  they  were  glad  enough  to  have  their  debts  cancelled  in 
such  an  easy  way,  and  so  they  agreed,  and  each  went  off  loaded 
for  wolves. 

At  the  end  of  the  appointed  time  back  comes  the  big  lover 
of  Prairie  Chicken  with  a  number  of  wolves  heads.  He  had  had 
great  luck,  having  got  away  with  the  lives  of  224  wolves ! 

Old  Chewer-of-raw-dog,  the  chief,  had  just  counted  the 
heads  over  for  the  21st  time,  and  was  laying  aside  a  few  choice 
ones  for  pickling,  when  up  comes  Man-who-lends  with  a  big  van 
full  of  heads. 

He  had  hired  a  van  to  bring  in  his  trophies,  feeling  sure  of 
success ;  and  the  van  was  covered  all  over  the  sides  with  flags 
and  second-hand  scalps,  and  big  wads  of  Insurance  Company 
sticking-plaster  that  kept  falling  off  all  the  time. 

And  then  there  was  a  circus  man  on  the  back  step  with  a  big 
bass-drum,  playing  .“See  the  conquering  hero  comes  ”  for  all  he 
was  worth.  Oh  !  I  tell  you  little  Man-who-lends-and-profits 
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was  jubilant,  and  had  put  on  his  best  suit,  and  wore  a  rose¬ 
bush  in  his  button-hole. 

Prairie  Chicken’s  big  lover  looked  sort  of  surprised  when  he 
saw  all  the  heads  his  little  rival  had  brought  in  ;  and  so  did 
Prairie  Chicken,  and  felt  scared  more  than  a  little  bit. 

Well,  anyway,  the  heads  were  counted — and  would  you 
believe  it  ?  There  were  just  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  !  Only- 
one  was  a  double  head ,  which  was  only  equal  to  one  wolf.  This 
was  a  point  of  bitter  discussion,  but  at  length  old  Chewer-of  raw- 
dog  said  any  chap  who  tried  to  come  such  mean  double-headed 
games  on  him,  could’nt  smoke  anything  but  Myrtle  Navy  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco,  and  would’nt  do  for  his  son-in-law.  And  that,  anyway, 
it  was  more  valorous  to  kill  two  wolves  who  had  only  one  head 
each,  than  one  wolf  with  two  heads. 

“  Becoz,”  said  the  old  chief  sagaciously,"  a  wolluf  what  has 
two  heads  when  yer  went  .for  to  shoot  the  blamed  thing,  wud 
think  with  both  heads.  An’  ten  to  one,  one  head  wud  want  to  go 
one  way,  and  t’other  head  wud  want  to  go  t’other  way,  and  so  the 
animile  wud  stand  still,  and  it  wud  be  a  mighty  easy  thing 
to  shoot.” 

Was’nt  he  cute  ?  And  was’nt  Prairie  Chicken  glad,  and 
was’nt  Man-who-lends  mad ?  You  just  bet  your  extra  help  of  pie 
he  was. 

He  raved  and  panted,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  old  chief  said 
the  big  indian  had  got  Prairie  Chicken  fair  enough  by  one  point, 
and  should  have  her. 

And  so  they  were  married  and  had  a  big  time.  The  old  chief 
had  his  favorite  dish,  sausage  and  pickled  wolf’s  head,  at  every 
meal.  Man-who-lends  sulked  and  would’nt  come  to  the  wedding, 
but  the  rest  did’nt  care. 

And  after  a  while  Man-who-lends  left  the  village  and  never 
came  back. 

And  so  the  pair  lived  on  happy  for  fifteen  years  ;  when  one 
day  their  little  daughter,  Gum-gum,  was  missing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man-who-strikes  were  fairly  wild  with  grief. 
They  did’nt  know  where  little  Gum-gum  had  gone. 

The  fact  was,  she  had  been  kidnapped  by  a  bad  indian 
named  Jerry-Hank  (here  Jim  Brown  and  the  Slugger  flashed  a 
look  of  intelligence  at  each  other,  and  the  other  bandits  started) 
who  had  been  thrashed  by  Gum-gum’s  father. .  This  bad  indian  took 
her  far  away  and  sold  her  to  Man-who-lends,  the  old  disappointed 
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lover  of  Mrs.  Man-who-strikes.  Man-who-lends  lived  a  long  way 
off  where  he  pretended  to  practice  law,  but  in  reality  loaned  money 
at  a  frightful  rate  of  interest,  which  paid  him  much  better.” 

“Well  ?”  said  one  or  two  of  the  bandits  expectantly,  as  the 
queen  paused  abruptly  in  her  narrative. 

“  Her  parents  have  never  found  her,”  said  the  queen  solemnly. 
And  then  she  addded  : — - 

“  Dear  bandits,  I  am  Gum-gum  !  ” 

“  You  !”  cried  Jimmy  Wink,  the  White  Swan  and  several  of 
the  others  in  a  breath,  as  they  gazed  at  Kitty  as  an  entirely  new 
creature.  “  Why,  your  pa  aint  an  indian,  is  he  ?  ” 

“  You  tunkheads  !  ”  exclaimed  the  captain  fiercely.  “  Didn’t 
you  see  the  queen  was  telling  her  own  yarn  ?  I  saw  it  from  the 
word  go.  Of  course  her  pa  aint  an  indian,  but  the  queen  has  been 
tellin’  her  history  in  a  sort  of — of  allegorigle  way,  so  to  speak.” 

“  As  it  were.  Of  course,”  assented  the  Slugger.  “  And 
she  forgot  to  add,  begging  her  pardon  for  calling  attention  to  the 
slip,  that  Man-who-lends  or  whatever  you  call  him  is  at  present 
languishing  in  a  cell  about  twenty  feet  from  here,  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Malays  of  Scragville,  be  gum  !  ” 

“What — Mooney  the  farmer?”  exclaimed  Taffy,  a  bandit 
so  called  on  account  of  his  being  very  flaxen-headed  ;  and  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  somewhat  thick-headed  also. 

“  No,  Tunky,  no,”  said  the  Slugger  with  a  smile  that  was 
agreeable  only  apart  from  the  implied  satire  in  the  Slugger’s 
tones.  “Not  Mooney,  but  Scrimp .” 

“Yah!”  exclaimed  Lieut.  Murphy  fiercely;  and  all  the 
bandits  echoed  “  Yah  !  Gu — r — r— r  !  ”  in  loud  ominous  tones, 
as  would  have  made  the  unfortunate  prisoners  tremble  with  terror 
had  they  heard  it. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  noise  without,  and  Billy  Murphy, 
ever  vigilant,  sprang  to  the  doorway,  and  into  the  darkness  ;  and 
the  bandits  heard  him  demand  the  password  in  a  low  but  decidedly 
impressive  way. 

It  was  given  ;  and  then  Claw  McMillan,  soaking  wet,  entered 
the  cave. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CLAW  MCMILLAN’S  STORY. 

FTER  Claw  had  divested  himself  of  his  wet  clothes, 
donned  dry  garments,  had  a  good  pull  at  the  ‘  wine 
cup,’  and  armed  himself  with  a  pipe  after  the  fashion  of 
the  rest  of  the  pirates,  he  said  : — 

“  Boys  (puff)  I’ve  got  some  big  (puff)  news  to  (puff)  tell  yer 
(puff).  It’s  about  the  Queen’s  par  (puff).” 

“  What !  ”  exclaimed  Kitty  eagerly,  and  the  bandits  looked 
very  interested.  “  About  my  papa  ?  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

“  Put  down  your  pipe  and  go  ahead  with  your  yarn.  You 
can’t  smoke  and  tell  a  story  brief  at  the  same  time.  Y’remind  me 
of  a  amateur  pianeeste  tryin’  to  play  an’  talk  sense  all  at  once. 
Besides,  you’re  apt  to  draw  on  your  imagination.” 

This  philosophical  criticism  was  from  the  captain. 

“  Well,”  said  Claw,  as  he  reluctantly  laid  aside  the  corncob, 
“you  know  I  got  aboard  the  Fairy  Queen  up  at  the  village.  The 
Queen  was  the  last  of  four  barges  that  started  about  ten  from 
Scragville. 

I  got  on  an’  sneaked  it  between  some  lumber  about  two  hours 
afore  the  tow  started,  an’  went  fast  asleep. 

When  I  woke  up  we  was  cornin’  down  the  river  just  passin’ 
Scully’s.  I  had  to  kind  of  think  to  recklect  where  I  was,  and 
jist  then  I  heerd  two  men  talkin’  about  ten  foot  from  me. 

‘  Hello,  Bill !  ’  says  one,  ‘  wher’d  you  come  from  ?  ’ 

‘  I  got  on  at  Scragville  jest  as  you  was  startin’,  says  Bill. 

‘  I’m  goin’  down  on  to  Blueboro  ter  see  the  folks.  The  Cap’n 
told  me  you  was  on  here,  Tom,  so  I  kinder  thot  I’d  drop  on  to 
see  yer.’ 

‘  An’  right  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  William,’  says  the  other. 
An’  then  they  begun  jawin’  about  a  lot  ot  family  matters  an’  about 
Mary  Jane  gettin’  hooked  to  Tom  Bowton,  an’  how  bilious  an’ 
tired  Henery  Jinkins  felt  about  it,  an’  a  hull  lot  more  trash  like 
that. 

Presently,  tho’,  Bill  says  : — 

‘  I’ve  jest  kem  down  from  that  railway  smash-up  at  Droonan’s 
sidin’,  ten  mile  back  of  Scragville.’ 
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‘  Oh  !  I  hern  about  it  in  the  village,’  said  Tom,  seemin’  kinder 
interested.  ‘  Tell  us  about  it.' 

1  Well,’  says  Bill,  ‘as  to  the  cause,  the  way  I  hern  it  was  this. 
The  down  passenger  train  that  I  was  on  for  Blueboro  was  detained 
at  Jimville  five  or  six  mile  back  of  Droonan’s  with  her  engine  kind 
of  needin’  repairs.  There  was  an  ’  up  freight  waitin’  at  Scragville 
to  cross  the  passenger  train  there. 

Well,  the  operator  at  Scragville  seems  to  be  to  blame.  He 
says  he  understood  that  the  operator  at  Jimville  told  him  the 
passenger  would  be  there  for  half  an  hour.  So  he  give  the  freight 
an  order  to  run  on  to  Droonan’s  an’  take  the  sidin’  there.  It 
appears  one  of  the  brakemen  on  the  freight  had  a  dyin’  mother 
livin’  near  Droonan’s,  an’  he  was  mighty  uneasy  to  get  there. 

Now  the  engine  was’nt  long  gettin’  fixed  up,  and  we  started 
out  of  Jimville  before  the  Scragville  operator  reported  the  freight 
havin’  gone  out. 

Anyway,  we  was  rattlin’  along  mighty  lively  about  forty 
miles  an  hour  making  up  lost  time — when — we  heard  a  terrible 
whistlin,’  an’  then  a’most  immegitly  there  was  a  crash,  and  the 
car  I  was  in  got  the  spasms  all  of  a  sudden,  so  ter  speak. 

You  know  that  curve,  maybe,  Tom,  jist  this  side  of  Droonan’s. 
It’s  pretty  sharp,  an’  the  passenger  train  was  cornin’  round  there 
middlin’  lively  ;  but  luckily  the  freight  was  slowin’up.  When  they 
sighted  each  other  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  but  whistle,  an’ 
then - 

I  used  to  break  once  on  the  X.  Y.  Z.  down  between  New 
York  and  Chumptown,  west  of  here, so  I  sort  of  realized  the  extent 
of  the  damage. 

The  two  engines  jest  riz  right  up  when  they  come  together 
like  too  clawin’  cats,  an’  then  they  rolled  off  the  rails  all  banged 
up  an’  ^totally  demoralized,  the  passenger  engine  pullin’  the 
baggage  mail  an’  express,  the  smoker  and  the  second-class,  after 
her. 

I  was  in  the  first-class,  fort’nt’ly — don’t  look  so  consarned 
astonished,  Tom;  I  alius  ride  in  a  first  class  car — it  don’t  cost  much 
more,  an’  it’s  a  durn  sight  more  comfortable. 

Well,  my  car  held  the  rails  all  right.  I  got  out  mighty  lively, 
and  helped  to  fish  out  the  injured,  an’  we  toted  them  over  to 
Droonan’s.  There  was’nt  an  overstock  of  passengers  aboord, 
luckily,  and  they  was  mostly  in  the  hind  car.  We  got  about  four 
that  was  injured  bad ,  out ;  and  then  there  was  about  five  or  six 
hurt  who’ll  be  round  soon  alright.” 
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“  What  about  papa  ?  ”  exclaimed  Kitty  breathlessly.  “  Was  he 
on  the  train?  Oh,  he  was’nt  hurt  much,  was  he,  Claw?  Tell  me, 
quick  !  ” 

“  Now,  I’m  cornin’  to  that,”  said  Claw,  seeming  a  trifle  put 
out  at  the  interruption  to  the  smooth  course  of  his  yarn.  “  Tom 
says  : — ” 

‘  My  !  that’s  awful,  Bill,  ain’t  it  ?  ’  An’  Bill  says  : — 

‘  Yes,  it’s  kind  of  tough.  But  I  must  tell  you  a  curus  thing. 

You  know  I  was  back  to  Grayville  yesterday.  That’s  about 
seventy  or  eighty  mile  from  here,  and  when  I  got  there  the  whole 
place  was  boilin’  with  excitement  over  the  story  of  a  gipsy  gang 
what  was  there  who  had  sold  a  little  girl. 

It  seems  from  what  the  hotel  woman  told  me — she  seemed 
to  know  everythin’ — that  this  gipsy  gang  stole  a  very  respectable 
young  girl  some  time  ago,  from  her  home  up  near  Lakebridge, 
Vermont,  an’  took  her  along  with  them. 

The  gang  was  suspected,  an’  detectives  was  put  out  after 
them.  But  they  never  cornered  them,  an’  fin’ly  the  gang  come 
to  Scragville  above  here. 

The  detectives  got  to  Scragville,  too,  an’  found  the  gipsies 
gone,  an’  followed  them.  An’  when  they  come  up  with  the  gang, 
the  roamers  did’nt  know  nothin’  about  the  child  whatsoever,  bless 
you  ! 

Y’see,  Tom,  there  was  no  real  tang’ble  proof,  so  to  say,  that 
the  gipsies  had  took  the  child  ;  but  there  was  pretty  good  suspic¬ 
ions.  So  the  officers  went  back  to  the  little  girl’s  father,  feelin’ 
pretty  bad,  I  guess. 

The  old  man  was  pretty  cut  up  when  he  seen  they  had’nt 
brought  back  the  kid,  an’  he  says  : — 

“Them  gipsies  know  somethin’  about  my  Kitty.  They’ve 
prob’ly  left  her  or  lost  her  on  the  road.  I’ll  go  after  them  myself  ” 
So  off  he  starts. 

Well,  he  had  to  hustle  to  get  on  their  trail,  but  he  come  up 
with  them  at  Grayville,  where  they  was  layin’  off  with  a  sick  horse 
they  was  tryin’  to  trade. 

I  guess  he  must  have  offered  them  a  good  hunk  of  money 
and  a  free  pardon  ;  anyway,  the  dirty  scoundrels  made  a  clean 
breast  of  the  hull  concern. 

It  appears  they  sold  the  child  to  a  man  in  Scragville  called 
Shrimp  ;  I  think  that’s  the  name. 

Shrimp  seen  the  little  girl  with  the  gang  an’  offered  the  chief 
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gipsy — a  big  feller  named  Yank — a  pot  of  money  for  her.  Yank 
knew  the  detecs  was  pretty  close  on  to  him,  an’  so  he  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  kid,  an’  sold  her  to  Shrink  for  five  hundred  dollars  /’ 

‘  G^-whillikens  !’  says  Tom.  ‘That’s  a  lot  of  money,  Bill  !  ’ 

1  You  bet  it  is — to  lose,’  says  Bill.  ‘  But  wait  till  you  hear 
the  rest  of  the  yarn.’ 

The  gipsies  had  just  made  their  trade,  an’  old  Scrimp — that's 
the  name — had  gone  off  with  his  purchase,  when  some  one  jumps 
up  from  the  ditch  and  runs. 

The  gipsies  was  afraid  they’d  been  spied  on,  so  they  made 
chase  and  brought  up  at  Scully’s  wharf,  below  the  village.  Here 
they  seen  a  whole  lot  of  foot-marks,  and  found  a  black  mask. 

This  kind  of  puzzled  and  scared  them,  and  as  they  was  sliding 
off  there  comes  a  big  yell  from  about  a  hundred  voices/  M-a-l-a-y,’ 
they  said.  In  climbing  up  on  the  wharf  they  lost  their  five  hundred 
dollars,  an’  when  they  slid  back  in  a  hurry  to  look  for  it,  it  was 
gone  ! 

Then,  they  says,  they  went  to  Scrimp’s,  and  seen  a  gang  of 
‘  imps  ’  runnin’  off  with  the  little  girl ;  an’  when  they  was  climbing 
over  the  fence  to  follow  the  imps  someone  yelled  ‘  shint,’  or  some 
such  outlandish  word,  and  fired  five  or  six  shots  at  them. 

The  gipsies — there  was  two  of  them, — Yank  and  Jerry, — run 
after  the  imps,  but  they  never  catched  them  ;  and  as  they  was 
cornin’  back,  feeling  mighty  scart  and  muddled,  I  guess,  and  sick 
at  having  lost  their  five  hundred,  they  tumbled  over  old  Shrink — 
confound  that  name  ! — lyin’  in  the  ditch,  onsensible, 

This  knocked  them  out  entirely,  an’  so  they  concluded  not 
to  potter  ’round  Scragville  any  longer,  and  ‘  caravanned  ’  it  that 
night. 

That  was  the  gipsies’  tale  ;  an’  when  they’d  got  through,  the 
lost  girl’s  father — a  great  big  man  with  a  fail  beard,  and  a  fine 
man,  too — says ; — 

‘  Your  story’s  a  queer  one,  but  I  believe  it,  exceptin’  the 
imps.  That  is  some  hocus-pocus  of  that  little  scamp,  Scrimp’s, 
invention,  or  your  own,  maybe.  But  I  believe  he  has  Kitty,  and 
we’ll  hunt  him  down.’ 

So  the  girl’s  father — whose  name  is  Lee — got  on  the  first  train 
at  Grayville ;  that  was  noon  to-day.  And  as  I’d  concluded  my 
“  biz,”  an’  wanted  to  get  down  to  see  the  folks  to  Blueboro,  I 
came  along  too,  and  had  quite  a  talk  with  Mr.  Lee. 

I  don’t  know  any  man  I  ever  took  to  more  on  such  short 
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acquaintance.  He  told  me  all  about  Scrimp.  How  they  both 
wanted  to  marry  the  same  girl ;  and  ’cause  she  wouldn’t  look  at 
him,  Scrimp  laid  hisself  out  to  sort  of  blacken  his  rival’s  character 
and  injure  him  in  the  esteem  of  an  old  aunt  who  was  goin’  to 
leave  her  nephew  all  her  money. 

Being  a  mighty  keen  man  about  the  dollars,  Scrimp  worked 
it  so  that  Lee  put  all  his  money  in  some  investment  and  lost  it, 
every  cent ;  an’  when  this  speculation  come  to  the  old  aunt’s  ears, 
she  was  so  mad  that  she  was  goin’  to  disown  Henry — that  was 
Mr.  Lee’s  name. 

If  she’d  done  this,  of  course  Lee  could’nt  have  married  the 
girl,  who  was  a  jim-dandy  bustlefied,  I  reckon;  because  her 
parints  was  mighty  keen  after  the  dollars,  too,  an’  wouldn’t  have 
allowed  their  darter  to  marry  a  penniless  youth,  nohow. 

It  all  cum  out  right,  tho’ ;  for  the  man  Scrimp  had  hired  to 
ruin  Lee,  split  on  Scrimp,  an’  broke  up  that  pretty  gentleman’s 
little  game.  The  latter  was  being  looked  on  pretty  favor’ble  by 
the  girl's  parints  about  this  time,  havin’  a  good  pile  of  cash  him¬ 
self,  and  paying  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  attention  to  the  girl. 

And  just  about  this  time  the  aunt  she  took  sick  ;  and  when 
she  heard  the  tale  of  Scrimp’s  villainy,  she  forgave  her  nephew  on 
her  dyin’  bed,  blessed  the  pair,  and  crept  off  into  kingdom-come, 
leavin’  Henry  all  her  money.  And  a  nice  little  pot  it  was,  Tom, 
being  somewhere  about  $300,000.’ 

‘  Geewhillikens  !’  says  Tom  again,  givin’  a  long  whistle. 

‘  So  I  chatted  away,’  says  Bill,  ‘  with  this  father  in  search  of 
his  lost  daughter,  until  just  before  we  come  to  where  the  collision 
took  place;  when  he  got  up,  unfort’nately,  to  go  and  have  a  pull 
in  the  smoker. 

He  was  one  of  the  slightly  damaged,  havin’  an  arm  broke 
and  a  hurt  head;  bein’  laid  up  at  Droonan’s  in  their  best  room, 
with  the  doc.  from  Scragville  paying  nice  attention  on  account  of 
the  300,000,  you  see,  Tom;  which  I  put  him  up  to,  bein’  a 
broth er’n-law  of  mine,  y’see. 

And  mighty  rank  it  seems  to  me,  with  its  Malay,  whatever 
that  is,  meanin  a  sort  of  pirate,  I  hear;  and  its  black  mask  and 
footprints  and  imps.  I  think  the  hull  thing ’s  a  put  up  job  by  the 
gipsies  and  Scrimp.’ 

I  dunno,  says  Tom.  ‘  I  heard  of  some  myst’rs  things  when 
I  was  up  to  Soakey’s  this  evenin’.  The  doctor  who  lives  back 
here,  whose  name’s  Mugwump,  has  disappeared  since  yesterday, 
an  so  has  Fisher,  the  preacher.  An’  young  Trotter  who  was  in 
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the  tavern  just  a  shade  or  two  off,  and  pretty  springy  on  the  lip, 
was  tellin’  the  boys  about  his  bein’  interviewed  t’other  night  down 
■at  Scully’s  wharf  by  about  fifteen  masked  men;  who  dumped  him  in 
the  water  an’  robbed  him  of  everything  but  his  name.  Some  one 
had  seen  Trotter  go  home  wringin’  wet,  and  asked  him  how  he  cum 
that  way;  and  he  spin  this  yarn. 

And  sides  this,  Bill,  there’s  been  some  mighty  myster’ous 
rob’ries,  not  of  money,  but  goods,  lately,  in  Scragville,  that  the 
cutest  can’t  account  for  nohow.’ 

“Just  here,”  continued  Claw  to  the  listening  Malays,  who 
were  grinning  in  delighted  ecstasy  and  winking  knowingly  at  each 
other,  the  Slugger  and  stern  captain  included;  “just  here,  the  tug 
came  opposite  the  bar,  bein’  pretty  close  in;  so  I  lep  up  to  jump 
off  an’  allow  for  the  current,  an’  I  made  a  spring  out  from  where  I 
was,  right  past  Tom  an’  Bill,  an’  as  I  came  on  to  the  gunwale  with 
my  mask  on  I  turned  round  an’  yelled  M-A-L-A-Y  !  an’  then 
put  my  hands  t’gether  and  went  ker-slop  into  the  water. 


M-A-L-A-Y  ! 
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You  oughter  have  seen  them  chaps  jump  and  yell.  Tom,  he 
says  ‘  good  God  !  ’  and  Bill  lets  a  big  seven-sided  oath  out  o’  him 
that  would’nt  go  into  a  Webster’s  Dictionary  nohow. 

You  see,  I  jumped  for  the  other  shore  so  as  to  make  them 
think  I  was  headin’  fer  the  main  land  an’  convert  suspicion,  as  it 
were.  I  took  quite  a  long  dive,  an’  waited  on  the  bar  till  the 
barges  was  a  decent  way  down  ;  an’  then  I  waded  in,  an’  here 
I  am.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MORE  FROM  CLAW,  AND  A  HAVEN  FOR  MICK  MALONEY. 

U’LL  pass,”  said  Lieutenant  Murphy,  after  a  medi¬ 
tative  pause,  “  with  your  M-a-l-a-y  an’  your  convertin’ 
suspicion.  Don’t  know  as  it  was  just  the  wisest  thing 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  give  the  password  to 
them  fellows  ;  but  I  think  I’d’f  done  it  myself.” 

“  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  Maloney,”  said  Claw  suddenly. 
“  Slocum  went  round  to  Maloney’s  hut  t’day  with  a  message  from 
Scrimp  that  if  he  did’nt  pay  up  his  rent  he’d  bounce  him  an’  the 
kids,  an’  sell  the  furniture. 

Then  Slo.  called  Mick  a  lot  of  hard  names,  elevated  his  high¬ 
born  nostrils  as  he  looked  at  Mick’s  patched  pants,  an’  kinder  riz 
Mick’s  dander.  Mick  riz,  too,  somewhere  about  the  same  time, 
an’  give  Slocum  such  an  onfernal,  everlastin’  whalin’  as  you  never 
see. 

He  spiled  his  collar,  he  knocked  his  stovepipe  off,  and  he 
piled  in  more  sockdolagers  on  the  dood  lawyer’s  face  in  half  a 
minute  than  old  Scrimp  does  dollars  in  a  week.  Then  Mick 
gently  lifted  Slocum  up  an’  let  him  drop  on  the  ‘  flure.’ 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  outside  the  gate  by  this  time,  for 
the  door  was  open  ;  an’  up  rushes  old  Strutt,  the  peeler,  with’  his 
banty  club  in  one  hand,  an’  17  resolutions  of  the  law  an’  the  riot 
act  in  the  other. 

He  wanted  to  arrest  Maloney  \  but  Mick  had  an  engagement 
on  that  night,  or  something.  Anyway,  he  jest  lammed  "Strutt  in 
the  bread-basket  and  knocked  him  a’  top  of  Slocum’s  big  hat. 

Then  Strutt  pulled  his  revolver  and  shot  Maloney,  an’  Mick 
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run  into  his  armory  an’  lugs  out  that  old  muzzle-loader  of  his’n, 
and  filled  the  bobby  so  full  of  snipe  or  duck,  that  I  guess  it’ll  keep 
the  family  busy  for  about  a  week  pickin’  the  shot  out  of  the  old 
carcase  of  the  representative  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  shot  kinder  tickled  some  of  the  crowd. 
Old  Bunger,  the  etarnal  old  loafer  that’s  always  borryin’  chawin’ 
terbaccer  and  jawin’  politics,  he  got  severial  in  his  stately  bilious 
frame  that  kinder  made  him  writhe  like  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy 
on  the  stage,  when  she  hears  her  par  has  gone  an’  done  somethin.’ 

Then  the  crowd  gives  a  yell  like  as  if  they  was  all  stung  by  a 
war-hornet ;  only  this  time  they  goes  for  the  hornet ;  and  away 
shins  Mick  over  the  melon-patch,  over  the  fence,  over  the  road,  an’ 
clean  across  the  meadow  to  the  hill  j  past  old  widow  Mumper’s 
house,  with  the  hull  ding-busted  crowd  of  sneakin’,  screechin’ 
gaffers  an’  loafers  at  his  heels. 

You  oughter  seen  the  widder  !  Great  Pitcher  of  the  C’lestial 
Nine  !  She  was  standin’  at  her  door  with  her  specs  on,  an’  when 
she  heard  the  shots  and  then  seen  Mick  cornin’  plowing  across 
the  brown  pasture  straight  fer  her,  she  ups  with  her  hands  an’ 
gives  a  scream  as  if  she  kinder  liked  fun,  but  was  mad  ’cos  she 
could’nt  see  where  the  pint  come  in  in  this  case.  An’  then  down 
she  flops  herself  all  in  a  heap,  jest  as  Mick  went  flyin’  past  with 
his  long  legs  clearin’  her  little  potato  patch  in  about  two  strides.” 

“  And  did  they  catch  him  ?  ”  asked  the  queen  excitedly. 

“  Catch  him  ?  ”  repeated  Claw  contemptuously.  “  Well,  I 
guess  not.  In  about  an  hour  back  comes  the  hull  crowd  all  out 
of  breath,  swearin’,  an’  talkin’  of  crime  and  Judge  Lynch  an’  lazi¬ 
ness  ;  old  Bunger  jawin’  about  ‘  forrin  pauperism  ’  and  ‘  blasted 
Irish  emigration,’  an’  scratchin’  hisself  where  the  shot  holes  was.” 

“  But  boys,”  continued  Claw,  “  I  jest  want  to  tell  you  one- 
thing.  When  I  was  cornin’  up  the  beach  to-night  an'  was  leggin’ 
it  by  the  dead-elm,  there  where  the  twin  rocks  is,  I  seen  I  was 
watched.  There's  a  man  on  the  island ,  b'gosh  !  ” 

Jim  Brown  gave  a  low  whistle,  and  looked  at  the  Slugger. 
The  Slugger  half-closed  his  eyes,  and  appeared  to  be  thinking 
deeply.  One  or  two  of  the  bandits  showed  some  concern,  and 
let  their  pipes  go  out. 

Presently  the  Slugger  said  : — 

“  Boys,  we’ve  got  to  save  that  man.” 

The  Malays  stared  at  their  counsellor  and  philosopher —  for 
as  such  he  was  regarded  by  the  band,  and  respected  accordingly — 
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as  if  he  had  said  something  too  deep  for  their  understanding,  and 
somewhat  ambiguous. 

“  Don’t  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  ”  went  on  the  Slugger,  as  he 
sat  up.  “  Havn’t  you  got  an  idea  who  that  man  is  ?” 

“  By  Christmas  !  ”  exclaimed  the  captain,  a  light  breaking  in 
upon  his  mind.  “  You  mean  Maloney  !” 

“  And  musn’t  we  get  him  in  here?  Aint  the  island  just  the 
sort  of  place  he’d  come  to  to  hide  ?  ” 

“  Right  you  are,  Tim  !  ”  cried  the  chief  again.  “  Let’s  go 
fer  him  at  once  !  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  think  !  ”  said  Claw,  impetuously.  “  The 
poor  feller  was  crouched  down  behind  the  elm  when  I  come  by, 
an’  I  purtended  not  to  see  him,  tho’  I  felt  sort  o’  skeery  inside. 
Of  course  I  couldn’t  make  out  his  face,  but  it  must  be  poor  Mick.” 

“  Well,  let’s  get  ready  to  go  right  away,”  said  the  captain. 
“  Four  or  five  of  us  ’ll  do.  Claw,  Slugger  Tim,  Limps  Potter 
’n  me.  We  needn’t  wear  masks,  ’cause  we  don’t  want  to  scare 
the  poor  fellow.  An’  now,  about  the  queen’s  par.  What  is  Her 
Serene  Highness’s  wishes  in  regard  to  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  he  was  only  hurt  a  little,  tho’  a  broken 
arm  must  be  awful!”  said  the  queen  pathetically.  “I  should 
like  to  go  to  him.  I  oughtn’t  to  have  stayed  here,  tho’  you’ve 
all  been  so  kind,  and  wanted  me  to  stay  so  bad,  I  didn't  like  to 
leave  you  !  ” 

“  No  more  queen  of  pirates,”  muttered  the  captain,  looking 
very  glum.  “  What  ’ll  the  camp  seem  like,  anyway,  when  she’s 
gone  ?  ” 

“  No  more  queen-of-pudding,”  growled  Bulger.  “  I  couldn’t 
make  that  thing  if  I  tried  with  my  hands  and  both  feet  thrown  in. 
No  more  elegant  beef  balls  fer  breakfast.  No - ” 

“  Hadn’t  we  better  telegraph  Kitty’s  paw  that  Kitty  and  her 
digestion  are  all  right,  and  then  bring  him  here  afterwards  ?  ”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  Slugger.  “  Then  we  can  explain  the  whole  thing  to 
him,  and  give  him  a  few  pointers  about  Scrimp.  Jim  and  me, 
tho’,  have  got  an  idea  about  that  gentleman  which  the  band  ’ll 
know  all  about  to-morrow.” 

Kitty  was  satisfied  with  this  arrangement ;  but  Jim  said: — 

“  I  think,  Slugger,  the  wirin’  business  is  a  little  risky.  All 
the  village  ’ll  know  about  this  kidnappin’  business,  so  we  want  to 
act  careful,  an’  not  have  too  many  of  the  gang  away  from  home. 
S’pose  you  go  out  to  Droonan’s  to-morrer  an’  see  Kit’s  par  an’  tell 
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him  on  the  quiet.  Then  we  can  bring  him  here  later,  as  you 
say.  1 

“  Agreed,”  replied  Slugger  Tim.  And  then  a  few  minutes 
ater  the  four  bandits,  Jim  Brown,  the  Slugger,  Claw  McMillan 
and  Limps  Potter,  set  out  on  their  nocturnal  search  for  the  out¬ 
lawed  Maloney ;  while  the  queen  retired  to  slumber,  Lieut. 
^  Iurphy  and  Jimmy  Wink  smoked  and  chatted,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  gang  went  to  the  beach,  and  taking  the  skiff,  pulled  for 
Scragville. 

A  hen  the  quartette  reached  the  beach  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  dead  elm,  they  halted  j  and  then  Jim  Brown  went  on  alone. 

T.  he  night  was  not  very  dark,  and  jim  could  discern  objects 
plainly  for  fifty  yards.  As  he  neared  the  elm  a  figure  started  out 
from  near  it,  and  ran  swiftly  along  the  beach. 

Jim  stopped,  and  called  out,  “is  that  you,  Mick?  Don’t 
be  scared.  I’m  your  friend  !  ” 

ho  are  ye  ?  came  back  a  hoarse  voice  from  the  gloom, 

“  It  s  me — Jim  Brown.  I’ve  got  news  for  you  !  ” 

“  For  God’s  sake  don’t  be  foolin’  me  !  ”  came  the  voice  again, 
which  Jim  recognized  as  that  of  Mick  Maloney,  tho’  so  changed 
that  there  was  a  distinct  air  of  mingled  terror  and  despair  in  it 
“  Did  I  kill  him  ?  ” 

“  Naw  !  ’  answered  Jim,  as  he  advanced  to  where  Maloney 
stood,  cowering.  “  You’re  all  right,  Mick,”  he  continued,  as  he 
reached  the  man  and  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  took 
with  an  air  of  extreme  suspicion. 

“  You  may  think  it  queer,  but  you’ve  come  to  where  you’ve 
got  friends  who  will  see  that  you  get  Justice,"  said  Jim. 

Maloney  started  back,  and  glowered  at  the  captain  of  the 
Malays.  These  seemed  dark  and  equivocal  words,  indeed  ! 

“  Sit  down  here,  Mick  Maloney,”  commanded  Jim,  as  he  led 
the  example  himself ;  “  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  mean.  If  you 
think  there’s  any  trick  on,  here’s  my  pistol ;  ”  and  he  handed  that 
weapon  to  the  dazed  Maloney. 

“  Now,  just  listen  for  one  moment.  But  before  I  tell  you 
anything,  put  your  hand  on  your  heart  and  swear  you  won’t  breathe 
a  word  of  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you.” 

Very  much  in  the  dark,  mentally  as  well  as  literally,  Mick 
Maloney  'swore ;  and  then  briefly  Jim  Brown  told  him  of  the 
formation  of  the  Malays,  of  their  resort,  their  principles,  and 
finally  of  their  being  in  possession  of  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
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Scrimp.  All  of  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  astonished  poor 
Mick  exceedingly. 

Then  the  story  of  Kitty  Lee  was  recounted,  and  Mick’s  just 
wrath  was  roused  and  expressed  in  his  artless  way. 

“  The  d — d  scoundhrels  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  An’  are  ye  goin’ 
to  tartiire  him,  James  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  in  a  kind  of  way,”  said  Jim  carelessly.  “And  look 
here,  Mick,  you’ll  be  kind  of  anxious  about  the  wife  an’  kids.  Of 
course  nothin’  can  be  done  to  harm  them  till  old  Scrimp  gets  back. 
Meantime,  Slugger  Tim‘s  going  up  to  the  village  to-morrer,  an’ 
we’ll  see  that  the  Maloneys  don’t  starve;  an’  you  can  send  Mrs. 
Mick  a  note  tellin’  her  you’re  o.k.” 

“  God  bless  ye  !  ”  said  Maloney  fervently;  and  then  the  two 
returned  to  where  the  other  bandits  were. 

Mick,  of  course,  knew  them  all;  and  great  was  his  wonder 
when  a  short  time  after  they  reached  the  cave,  and  he  saw  the 
snugness  of  the  retreat,  and  then  gazed  open-mouthed  at  the 
bound  and  blind-folded  forms  of  the  prisoners  in  a  little  side 
apartment  of  the  cave. 

Then  the  bandits  and  their  guest  after  having  partaken  of 
some  supper,  of  which  the  fugitive  from  stern  justice  partook 
lustily,  retired  to  rest;  Mick  slumbering  much  more  securely  and 
peacefully  than  he  would  have  done  upon  the  beach  of  Pepper 
Island. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  BIG  GIANT  AND  THE  LITTLE  GIANT. 

he  next  morning  two  messages  were  indited,  which  ran  : — 
“  Dear  papa. 


I  hope  your  arm  is  not  very  bad.  I  am  quite  safe 
with  the  Malays.  They  are  real  friends,  and  although 


they  are  pirates,  they  are  not  the  snide  brand. 

Slugger  Tim  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  ;  only  you  must 
promise  not  to  split  on  the  band,  or  let  anybody  know  where  I  am. 
That  nasty  Mr.  Scrimp  who  was  all  broken  up  on  mamma,  and 
who  paid  $500.00  for  me,  is  a  prisoner  here,  and  the  band  are 
going  to  try  him  to  night. 
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As  soon  as  you  get  well  you  are  to  come  here  and  see  the 
cave,  and  what  a  dear  hunky  little  room  I  have. 

The  captain  is  a  splendid  boy,  and  his  name  is  Jim  Brown. 
He  ought  to  be  called  Robin  Hood  or  Claude  Duval.  I  am  the 
queen  of  the  band,  and  cook  them  their  meals.  I  think  you  would 
like  Bulger,  the  band’s  commissary  ;  he  is  so  jolly,  and  I  arft  teach¬ 
ing  him  how  to  cook.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  the  Slugger ;  he  is 
so  strong  and  good,  and  knows  so  much. 

Please  let  mamma  know  I  am  safe  and  will  be  home  soon. 

Yours  with  love. 

Kitty. 

Queen  of  the  Malays-” 

The  second  missive  was  not  so  lengthy, but  equally  expressive. 

“  Me  dear  Eileen. 

Don’t  worry  about  yer  Mick.  He’s  wid  the  best  of  friends, 
and  in  as  snug  quarters  as  ye’ll  find  outside  of  where  sinners  don’t 
go.  I  wish  you  an’  Tim  an’  Bridget  cud  have  the  male  I  had 
this  marnin’. 

Manetime  I  enclos  you  twenty-five  dollars  to  get  along  wid 
for  the  present.  Dont  be  afraid  of  usin’  them,  I  cum  by  them 
honestly.  Dont  breathe  a  word. ,  moind,  about  this,  but  be  as 
silent  as  the  grave  an’  as  dark  as  Moses  when  the  light  went  out. 

Ivrything  ’ll  cum  out  all  right. 

Mick. 

P.  S.  Burn  this  and  bury  the  remains.  Dont  show  it  to  any 

one'' 

With  these  in  his  possession,  Slugger  Tim  was  paddled 
across  to  the  mainland,  where  he  took  the  high  road,  and  about 
nine  o’clock  reached  Scragville. 

After  loitering  about  the  village  listening  to  the  various  gossip 
and  comments  on  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Scrimp — for  which  no 
one  seemed  particularly  grieved,  altho’  very  much  puzzled — ;  the 
equally  unaccountable  disappearance  of  Dr.  Mugwump  and  the 
Reverend  Prolix  Fisher  from  their  respective  homes ;  the 
non-return  to  his  family  of  Mooney  the  farmer,  who  had  left  the 
tavern-keeper,  Soakey’s,  at  Scragville,  the  evening  before,  some¬ 
what  inebriated  ;  and  also  the  Slocum-Mooney  affair. 

After  hearing  of  all  these  astounding  events,  to  which  he 
listened  with  an  assumed  air  of  interest,  Slugger  Tim,  taking  an 
opportunity  when  he  was  unobserved,  slid  into  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Maloney  and  handed  her  Mick’s  letter. 
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The  poor  woman  had  been  greatly  cast  down  by  the 
unfortunate  occurrence ;  but  when  she  read  Mick’s  letter  her  face 
brightened  and  she  heaved  a  full-grown  sigh  of  relief.  The 
money,  too.  greatly  added  to  stimulate  her,  the  family  being 
pretty  low  down  in  the  matter  of  funds  and  food,  and  having  to 
stand  the  malicious  treatment  of  the  indignant  justice-loving 
neighbors. 

She  did  not  wish  to  part  with  the  letter  ;  but  the  Slugger 
was  implacable  on  this  point,  and  saw  the  missive  consigned  to 
the  flames  ere  he  left  the  house. 

He  also  went  to  Patroclus  Duffy’s  father’s  store,  and  pur¬ 
chased  some  provisions  which  he  presented  to  Mrs.  Maloney,  and 
for  which  he  received  many  warm  Irish  blessings. 

Then  he  walked  out  to  the  railway  station  to  wait  for  the  up 
passenger  train.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing  curious  in  his 
going  out  to  Droonan’s,  the  scene  of  the  railway  disaster.  All 
Scragville  had  been,  was  there  already,  or  was  going  to  see  the 
wreck,  or  what  remained  of  it ;  and  which  Slugger  Tim  viewed 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

A  little  later  he  went  to  Droonan’s  house  where  Kitty’s 
father  lay ;  and  telling  the  inmates  that  he  must  see  Mr.  Lee  alone 
on  important  business,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  that 
gentleman  ;  getting  a  very  fierce  and  enquiring  scowl  from  the 
doctor,  who  was  cut  short  in  his  obsequious  attentions,  and  who 
came  out  of  the  room  as  the  Slugger  entered  it. 

Mr.  Lee  sat  propped  up  in  'an  arm  chair,  with  his  head 
bandaged  and  his  left  arm  in  a  sling. 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  kind  face,  somewhat  worn 
and  with  a  big,  muscular  frame  that  won  the  Slugger’s  grave  and 
professional  admiration.  In  fact,  the  Slugger  was  musing  just  how 
the  gipsy  Hank  had  felt  when  hit  by  that  muscular  hand. 

“  Well,  sir  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Lee  in  a  kind  voice,  as  he  eyed  his 
visitor,  and  looked  with  a  sort  of  mutual  approval  at  the  Slugger’s 
trim  and  sturdy  figure,  deep  chest  and  athletic  attitude. 

“  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  ”  said  Slugger  Tim  quietly  ;  and  then 
he  drew  a  chair  close  up  to  Mr.  Lee  and  sat  down.  “  I  have  news 
for  you  of  your  daughter,”  he  continued.  “  Good  news,”  he  added. 

The  injured  man  almost  started  from  his  chair,  his  face  lighting 
with  a  glad  surprise.  “  Of  Kitty  ?  Where  is  she,  ?  Quick  !  ” 

“  All  in  good  time,  sir,”  responded  the  Slugger.  “  With 
your  permission,  I  will  lock  the  door.” 
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Mr.  Lee  gave  an  impatient  glance  of  assent,  mingled  with 
some  curiosity  ;  and  then  his  visitor  handed  him  Kitty’s  note,  the 
emissary  watching  with  a  quiet  enjoyment  the  various  expressions 
of  the  reader’s  face  as  the  big  man  perused  the  note  a  second  and 
then  a  third  time. 

Then  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lee’s  look  of  mystification  and 
enquiry,  Slugger  Tim  slowly  and  at  length  told  the  whole  story  ; 
completing  it  with  the  remark  that  the  Malays  trusted  to  his  honor 
to  be  perfectly  mum  regarding  the  disclosure.  Which  Mr.  Lee 
promised  should  be  strictly  observed,  and  then  added  : — 

“  Only,  I  think  you  might  have  given  me  some  warning  ot 
Kitty's  safety.  Her  mother  and  I  have  been  distraught  with  anx¬ 
iety;  for  you  understand,  young  sir, she  is  our  only  child,  and  very 
dear  to  us. 

Well,  I  must  thank  you  for  your  opportune  kindness.  Kitty, 
I  should  judge,  is  enjoying  herself  pretty  well.  I  expect  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  and  her  regal  position  have  somewhat 
caused  her  to  forget  the  distress  her  parents  would  feel. 

However,  we  must  make  up  for  lost  time  when  I  get  out,  and 
punish  this  vile  little  scoundrel,  Scrimp.  When  are  you  going  to 
‘  try  ’  him,  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  To-night,”  said  the  Slugger,  letting  one  of  his  rare,  quiet 
smiles  play  over  his  calm  countenance. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  it,”  murmured  Mr.  Lee.  “And  when 
are  you  going  to  let  him  loose  ?  ” 

“  When  do  you  want  him  released  ?”  replied  Tim. 

“  Oh  !  the  doctor  says  I  can  get  out  day  after  to-morrow. 
We  don’t  want  him  to  escape  us.  This  ‘  document’  may  frighten 
him,  but  of  couse  he  won’t  be  so  scared  as  not  tocome  back  to 
his  house,  and  make  arrangements  to  leave  the  place,  if  you 
frighten  him  into  such  an  action.  Better  hold  your  trial  to-morrow 
night.” 

“  We  can  do  that,”  assented  Slugger  Tim,  after  thinking  a  few 
minutes.  “  Besides,  I  want  to  make  another  capture,  if  we  can. 
You  see,  we  want  to  let  ’em  all  go  at  the  same  time,  tho’  at  differ¬ 
ent  points,  Although  I  don’t  think  they’ll  yarn  much.  We  count 
on  scaring  them  pretty  well.” 

“  I  am  impatient  to  see  this  moral-revolutionary  band  of 
yours,  and  your  cave,”  said  the  big  gentleman,  smiling.  “  You 
are  the  Slugger,  eh  ?  Are  all  the  bandits  like  you  ?”  he  continued, 
as  he  ran  his  eyes  critically  over  the  young  ambassador’s  muscular 
frame. 
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“  Well  they’re  getting  that  way,”  replied  the  Slugger,  some¬ 
what  ambiguously.  “  We’ll  all  be  hitters  in  good  time.” 

“  How  are  your  funds — -the  band’s  funds,  I  mean  ?”  said  Mr. 
Lee  after  a  moment’s  apparent  thought. 

“  Oh,  pretty  flush.  We  have  three  hundred  in  hand  in  cash. 
And  then  we  mean  to  work  Scrimp  for  a  good-sized  cheque.” 

“  Don’t  do  that — it’s  risky,  and  I  don’t  like  it.  Let  me  give 
you  the  cheque.” 

“  We-el,  you  see,  that  would’nt  be,  strictly  speaking,  con¬ 
forming  to  our  rules.  That  ain’t  plunder.  Besides,  you  hav’nt 
done  anything.  However,  sir,  just  as  you  say.  Tho’  we  ain’t 
pinched  at  present.” 

“Well — later  on.”  But  by  histone,  the  Slugger  surmised  it 
would  be  no  trifling  amount  the  band  would  receive  from  Kitty’s 
papa. 

After  this,  Mr.  Lee  dictated  a  telegram  to  his  wife  regarding 
Kitty,  which  the  Slugger  promised  to  send  wflth  due  haste  on  his 
return  to  Scragville.  And  then  the  Slugger  shook  Mr.  Lee’s  hand 
and  came  away,  murmuring  to  himself  as  he  left  the  house  : — 

“  Ini  mortal  Washington,  what  a  grip  !  Wonder  when  that  fist 
hit  him,  if  the  gipsy  thought  he’d  been  struck  by  an  English  joke, 
or  if  he’d  only  bumped  up  suddenly  agin  the  day  of  judgment  ?  ” 

With  this  soliloquy,  the  Slugger  lit  his  pipe  and  took  a  seat  on 
the  fence  to  wait  the  down  train  which  was  to  carry  him  back  to 
camp. 


,  CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  OE  JUSTICE. 

^RING  FORTH  THE  PRISONER!”  Such  were  the  om¬ 
inous  words  uttered  in  a  clear,  commanding  voice  in  the 
hall  of  retribution  at  the  secret  rendezvous  of 
the  Malay  band ;  and  the  curt  but  ominous  sentence, 
that  had  a  ring  of  the  ordeal  to  come  in  it,  caused  a  nervous 
tremor  to  trickle  down  the  prisoner’s  back  and  lay  up  for 
repairs  on  his  spine. 

The  speaker  was  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  suit  of  black  cloth. 
His  face  was  masked  with  black  crape,  and  through  the  optical 
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apertures  gleamed  a  pair  of  bright,  fierce  eyes.  Upon  his  head 
was  a  low-crowned  felt  hat  of  black,  with  the  rim  pulled  well  down 
about  the  forehead. 

In  one  hand  was  a  slender  rod  of  black  which  rested  across 
the  knees. 

This  occult  figure  was  seated  about  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
upon  a  dais,  which  was  also  draped  in  black  cloth. 

On  each  side  of  the  speaker  was  a  figure  similarly  attired  and 
masked  ;  and  about  the  apartment,  standing  in  a  semi-circle,  were 
other  figures,  dressed  and  accoutred  in  the  same  monotonous  and 
sinister  way.  Each  of  these  held  a  long,  slender  rod  in  his  right 
hand. 

The  apartment  was  not  more  than  twelve  feet  square  and 
seven  or  eight  high,  and  was,  floor,  walls  and  ceiling,  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  hue — black  ;  being  lighted  by  about  a  dozen  small  candles 
which  stood  in  black  candle-sticks,  which  were  in  turn  supported 
upon  short  posts  painted  black  and  which  were  inserted  in  the 
ground  about  the  edge  of  the  room  and  the  throne. 

Nothing  served  to  alleviate  the  eye  from  the  dull,  dark, 
sombre  hue  of  all  pervading  black,  save  some  grinning  skulls  and 
cross-bones  painted  upon  some  black  drapery,  and  which  hung 
upon  the  walls  and  over  the  front  of  the  throne ;  and  two 
diabolical  creatures  in  one  corner,  These  were  a  pair  of  animated 
human  skeletons,  with  the  distorted  gestures  and  movements  of 
human  beings. 

They  were  seated  at  a  small  table  in  the  corner  beyond  the 
dais,  throwing  dice  from  a  long,  cylindrical  black  box.  This 
occupation  they  kept  up  industriously,  without  uttering  a  sound  or 
scarce  raising  their  gleaming  skulls  ;  rattling  the  dice  and  throwing 
them  in  a  regular  automatic  way  that  seemed  interminable. 

“  Bring  forth  the  prisoner,  Ananias  Scrimp  !  ” 

The  prisoner  was  led  forward  between  two  masked  individuals 
from  a  side  apartment,  the  entrance  to  which  was  immediately 
closed  by  means  of  a  black  curtain. 

Mr.  Scrimp’s  eyes  were  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth. 
His  feet  were  free,  but  his  hands  were  bound  with  some  like 
material  behind  his  back.  He  was  placed  facing  directly  the 
person  upon  the  throne,  while  on  either  side  of  him  stood  the 
two  who  had  conveyed  him  thither,  each  with  his  slender  black 
rod  in  his  hand. 

At  a  motion  from  the  judge— for  such  we  must  term  him— the 
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bandage  was  removed  from  Mr.  Scrimp’s  face,  and  the  two  bony 
characters  in  the  corner  paused  in  their  singular  amusement,  and 
turned  to  see  what  effect  the  gloomy  scene  would  have  upon  the 
prisoner  as  soon  as  his  eyes  recovered  their  power. 

The  result  was  somewhat  shocking  and  enervating.  For  the 
first  few  moments  after  the  crape  was  removed,  the  prisoner  blink¬ 
ed  his  eyelids,  closed,  opened  and  re-closed  them,  as  if  the  sudden 
flood  of  even  dull  flickering  light  from  the  candles  was  too  sudden 
and  great  a  strain  upon  them  after  their  long  bondage. 

But  gradually  as  his  eyes  recovered  their  strength,  their  owner 
comprehended  the  weirdness  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  stood ; 
and  finally  his  faltering  terror-stricken  gaze  fell  from  the  motion¬ 
less  figure  of  the  judge  seated  before  him,  to  the  iniquitous  pair 
in  the  corner,  who  had  recommenced  their  occupation  of  throwing 
the  dice. 

The  sight  of  these  cadaverous  forms  and  their  weird  pursuit, 
coupled  with  the  fearful  silence  of  the  place — broken  only  by  the 
muffled  rattle  of  the  dice — was  too  much  for  the  nervous, overtaxed 
constitution  of  the  prisoner ;  who  uttered  a  hoarse  gasp, 
closed  his  eyes  and  fell  backward. 

His  fall  was  checked,  however,  by  the  figures  at  his  side  ;  and 
he  was  maintained  upon  his  feet  in  a  firm  grasp  until  he  had  some¬ 
what  recovered,  when  he  slowly  opened  his  eyes  to  gaze  timidly 
and  curiously  about  him,  trembling  and  cowering,  his  breath 
coming  in  sharp,  nervous  gasps. 

“  Ananias  Scrimp,”  said  the  figure  on  the  throne  in  a  low 
voice,  “  you  are  brought  here  to  be  tried  for  crimes  of  which  you 
have  been  guilty ;  large  crimes  and  small  offences  ;  offences 
counted  as  nothing  by  society,  and  deeds  not  counted  offences  at 
all  by  the  same  inhuman  and  partial  law,  but  which  are  in  the 
eyes  of  a  stern  justice,  inhuman  acts.  Let  the  first  offence  be 
declared.” 

Up  to  this  moment  Mr.  Scrimp  had  not  recovered  the  use  of 
his  tongue  ;  he  had  tried  to  speak  as  the  stern-voiced  judge 
addressed  him,  but  the  words  died  away  in  his  throat. 

But  now  as  the  seriousness  of  the  mysterious  tribune’s 
utterances  fell  with  all  its  dark  force  upon  him,  Mr.  Scrimp  found 
his  speech,  and  gasped,  half-fiercely,  half-fearfully ; — “  My  God, 
who  are  you  ?  What  right  ’’—but  he  stopped,  and  his  assumed 
courage  left  him  at  a  warning  glance  shot  from  the  glittering  eyes 
of  the  judge,  who  raised  his  black  rod  authoritatively  in  a  motion 
to  be  silent. 
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“  The  prisoner,  Ananias  Scrimp,”  read  the  masked  individual 
on  the  right  of  the  judgment  seat,  from  a  roll  of  paper,  “  is 
charged  with  iniquitously  buying  from  a  band  of  gipsies,  Kitty 
Lee,  the  daughter  of  his  fancied  enemy.  This  transaction  was 
made  with  the  object  of  retaining  Kitty  Lee  in  his  power,  thus 
wreaking  a  wanton  vengeance  upon  the  child’s  parents.  Which  act 
is  in  direct  opposition  of  all  law,  human  trafficking  being  punished 
in  all  civilized  countries ;  with,  in  many  cases,  imprisonment  for 
life.” 

“  The  second  offence  is  that  of  threatening  a  poor  family,  his 
tenants,  with  summary  ejectment  if  they  failed  to  pay  him  a  sum 
of  money,  their  rent,  by  a  certain  date  ;  and  using  abusive  and 
villainous  language  to  a  poor  and  defenceless  woman.  Not  showing 
one  ray  of  pity  for  either  the  woman,  the  sick  man,  or  the  hungry 
children.” 

“  This  offence  is  not  considered  a  legal  one  in  the  statutes  of 
our  country,  being  spoken  of  as  a  misde?neanor ,  and  tolerated  as 
such.  But  in  this  court  of  reformed  justice  it  is  deemed  a  crime  of 
inhumanity,  and  will  be  punished  as  such." 

“  There  are  several  offences  similar  in  spirit  to  the  second 
one,  which  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  mention  ;  but  which 
will  perhaps  occur  to  the  prisoner's  mind  without  any  strain  upon 
his  memory.” 

“  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  ”  said  the  judge,  as  the 
reader  closed. 

Mr.  Scrimp  had’nt  anything  to  say.  He  concluded  that  if 
any  sort  of  policy  could  avail,  the  policy  of  silence  would  be  most 
in  his  favor.  His  face  was  ghastly  pale,  and  his  eyes  roved  in  a 
dazed  manner  about  at  the  sinister  figures,  and  gloomy  walls  with 
their  horrid  embellishments.  He  was  weakly  calculating  what  the 
punishment  would  be. 

“  I  have  here,”  said  the  judge,  “  a  full  confession  on  paper 
of  your  transaction  with  the  gipsies,  stating  your  bargain,  and  your 
intentions  regarding  your  property.  This  you  may  read  and  sign.’’ 

Mr.  Scrimp  was  then  brought  forward  and  handed  the  docu¬ 
ment  referred  to,  which  he  glanced  over  in  a  half-hearted, 
desultory  manner.  He  made  some  slight  resistance  at  signing  the 
paper  when  a  pen  was  given  him,  after  his  hands  had  been 
loosened ;  but  when  the  judge  stated  that  it  would  be  considered 
necessary  to  hand  him  over  to  civil  law  for  punishment,  he  penned 
his  signature  in  a  dejected  way  as  if  it  mattered  little  in  his  interest 
what  he  signed. 
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“You  will  be  set  at  liberty,  prisoner,”  concluded  the  judge, 
“to-morrow.  Your  liberty,  and  the  treatment  you  will  receive  if 
you  are  brought  here  a  second  time,  will  however, depend  on  your 
behaviour  in  the  future,  particularly  towards  those  people  who  must 
sometimes  depend  on  your  leniency  and  generosity  for  their  wel¬ 
fare  and  prosperity.  Take  this  hint  and  be  more  charitable  and 
gentle  in  the  future.” 

After  this,  Mr,  Scrimp  was  again  blindfolded  and  led  away ; 
and  then  the  several  figures,  including  the  two  skeletons,  came 
forward  and  signed  the  document  of  confession. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  TRIAL  CONTINUED. 


c< 


RISONER  at  the  bar,  hello  !  ” 

The  off  skeleton,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  less  solemn 
temperament  than  his  companion,  doubled  himself  up 
and  appeared  a  trifle  amused  at  these  words  of  the  judge. 


as  if  he  detected  a  humorous  meaning  in  the  sentence. 

The  second  prisoner  wras  no  less  a  person  tnan  Mr.  Soakey, 
the  tavern-keeper  of  Scragville,  who  had  been  conveyed  away 
from  his  friends  and  family  only  that  day. 

He  was  a  short,  puffy  man  with  a  bilious  face,  and  a  nose  that 
spoke  volumes — or  rather,  hogsheads.  He  appeared  very  frighten¬ 
ed  when  he  took  in  his  location,  and  gave  vent  to  a  scream  of 
terror,  his  shaky  legs  being  scarce  able  to  hold  his  nervous,  shiver¬ 
ing  frame  up. 

“Mr.  Soakey, v  said  the  judge,  in  deep  tones,  that  seemed  to 
thrill  clear  through  Mr.  Soakey,  for  he  lurched  and  trembled  in 
a  pitiful  manner;  “Mr.  Soakey,  you  are  a  bad  man.  You  sell  bad 
whiskey,  you  are  bringing  up  your  children  in  a  bad  way,  you  are 
in  a  bad  way  yourself,  and  you  are  making  those  pitiable  creatures 
who  have  no  wills  of  their  own  and  who  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  earnings  in  your  vile  saloon,  as  bad  as  yourself. 

Last  night,  sir,  you  gave  little  Peter  Morin  a  bottle  of  rye  for 
his  father,  when  you  very  well  knew  that  his  father  was  half-drunk 
already  from  liquor  he  had  imbibed  in  your  saloon  in  the  after¬ 
noon;  and  when  you  knew,  too,  that  his  children  were  hungry  and 
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his  wife  black  and  blue  from  the  cruel,  brutal  blows  of  the  filthy 
drunken  beast  you  were  sending  more  of  your  cursed  poison  to. 

In  short,  sir,  you  took  the  money  that  Mrs.  Morin  had  earned 
that  day  by  hard  work  done  upon  her  knees  scrubbing  a  floor;  you 
took  that  money  that  should  have  bought  bread  for  little  Pete 
and  hump-backed  Joseph  and  consumptive  Marie,  and  gave  Pete 
a  bottle  of  stinking,  cheap,  abominable  whiskey.  In  other  words, 
you  unhesitatingly  sent  hell  into  that  house. 

And  that's  the  sort  of  business  you  do  every- day — almost 
every  hour.  That  is  what  you  get  a  license  for.  It  is  for  that 
privilege  that  you  drove  about  the  country  with  a  demi  john  of  your 
liquid  iniquity  in  the  back  of  your  buggy,  and  got  votes  for  Mr. 
Sweetliar  to  get  him  into  the  Council,  because  you  knew  he  could 
get  you  your  license. 

Now,  Soakey,  this  business  has  got  to  stop  right  here.  A  glass 
of  beer  now  and  then  won’t  hurt  the  average  man;  or  if  you  want 
to  take  money  in  exchange  for  filling  a  man  up  so  full  he  can’t  tell 
whether  he’s  treading  on  his  own  feet  or  somebody  else’s,  let  the 
rich  and  those  who  can  afford  it  be  your  victims.  Make  your 
money  out  of  them.  But  you’ve  got  to  quit  this  trade  of  robbing 
poor  families  of  their  bread,  making  their  homes  a  hell,  their 
fathers  a  curse,  and  turning  sober,  respectable  men  into  drunken, 
foolish,  profane  beasts. 

You  have  a  head,  Mr.  Soakey,  and  you  will  be  expected  to 
use  it  in  future.  We  don’t  expect  you  to  stop  selling  whiskey,  but 
we’ve  told  you  what  you  are  to  do,  and  you’d  better  make  a  big, 
readable  note  of  it  behind  your  bar  when  you  go  home.  Because 
you  won’t  find  it  just  too  nice  for  anything  if  you  happen  to  come 
back  here  a  second  time. 

You  have  a  license,  and  you  are  expected  not  to  abuse  it. 
Two  nights  ago  you  sent  John  Mooney  out  of  your  house  with 
about  a  quart  of  forty-rod  and  seven  or  eight  glasses  of  beer 
trickling  through  his  frame;  while  you  had  four  dollars  in  your  till 
that  John  had  spent  on  himself  and  treating  a  dozen  idle  scamps 
who  sit  about  in  your  trap  and  talk  scandal  and  spit  tobacco  juice, 
waiting  for  some  poor  deluded  fool  to  waste  his  hard  earned  money 
on  them. 

The  consequence  of  your  sending  Mooney  from  your  door 
with  all  his  senses  fuddled,  was  that  he  drove  off  like  a  madman, 
belaboring  his  innocent  horses  and  nearly  running  over  several 
children  and  an  old  woman  in  the  street.  And  what  is  more, 
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John  Mooney  has’nt  turned  up  yet.  No  one  knows  where  he  is, 
and  in  all  probability  he  is  dead  on  some  by-road  or  in  some 
ditch— all  through  you. 

That’s  all,  Mr.  Soakey,  and  I  hope  you  can  carry  it.  And 
don’t  forget  the  good  you  will  be  doing  his  poor  wifj  and  family 
w-hen  you  refuse  Peter  Morin  whiskey.  Peter  is  bad  enough  with¬ 
out  your  whiskey.  You  can  take  him  away.” 

“  Bring  on  Prisoner  No.  3,”  said  the  philosopher  on  the 
throne.  “  I’m  getting  sort  of  dry — hand  us  some  cider.” 

The  third  victim  was  Dr.  Mugwump,  the  medico  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  attend  the  sick  man  Smith,  without  his  regular  fee. 

He  was  a  short,  stout  man  with  grey  wThiskers  and  a  very  red 
face.  But  his  cheeks  had  lost  nearly  all  their  normal  brilliancy 
within  his  time  of  imprisonment,  and  what  had  remained  now  fled 
entirely  as  he  discerned  his  surroundings.  In  fact,  the  erstwhile 
pompous  doctor  turned  positively  ashy-hued,  and  he  quivered  and 
groaned  in  a  way  that  would  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
two  skeletons,  even;  only  that  they  were  aware  of  his  selfish  treat¬ 
ment  not  only  of  the  Smiths,  but  in  many  other  similar  cases. 

The  accusation  was  declared,  and  when  the  judge  completed 
his  lecture  with  the  customary  warning  and  advice,  the  doctor 
found  speech. 

With  his  face  still  pale,  his  whole  frame  quivering,  and  his 
voice  faltering  but  intensely  solemn  and  real,  the  culprit  swore 
solemnly  that  tor  the  remainder  of  his  sane  days  his  actions  toward 
the  poor,  afflicted  and  needy  should  be  morally  irreproach¬ 
able,  and  he  would  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  and  care  to 
their  welfare.  Which  oaths,  if  violated,  the  judge  said,  would 
entail  the  direst  consequences.  It  was  hoped,  meanwhile, 
that  this  warning  would  prove  sufficient  to  redeem  Dr.  Alugwump 
from  his  selfish,  inhuman  and  pompous  ways. 

“  Fisher  out,”  said  the  judge  tersely  as  the  doctor  disappeared 
through  the  gloomy  arras  ;  and  comprehending  this  meaning,  the 
Rev.  Prolix  Fisher  was  placed  before  the  tribunal. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ecclesiastic  lost  in  a  short  time 
I  that  air  of  secureness  and  moral  elevation,  born  no  doubt  of  his 
religious  and  highly  respectable  position  and  calling.  For  he  turned 
exceedingly  white,  and  trembled  as  much  as  either  of  the  respect¬ 
able  previous  sinners,  as  he  viewed  the  piercing  eyes  of  the  judge 
and  the  awful  array  of  solemn  figures  about  him.  He  was  a  Daniel 
in  the  lion’s  den,  but  unfortunately  his  behaviour  did  not  warrant 
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the  belief  that  he  would  execute  the  noble  precept  of  the  prophet 
and  remain  calm  and  collected,  and  play  with  the  lions’  tails  in 
a  patronizing  way. 

Mr.  Fisher,”  began  the  judge, “you  are  here  to  answer  the 
charge  of  having  grossly  neglected  to  visit  one  of  your  pauper 
parishioners,  a  man  named  Smith,  whom  you  knew  to  be  seriously 
ill  and  in  destitute  circumstances.  You  had  promised  with  some 
show  of  sympathy  to  call  and  see  this  family,  and  in  the 
neglect  of  this  vigorous  promise  your  crime  lies. 

Now,  sir,  on  the  same  day  that  you  swore  to  see  this 
Smith,  one  of  your  flock,  and  one  of  the  poor  and  needy ,  as  you 
fervently  call  them  in  your  nice,  eloquent  sermons,  you  dined  with 
Mr.  George  Loftus  Stuffer,  a  well-fed,  well-circumstanced  gentle¬ 
man,  another  of  your  parishioners  ;  but — -as  accounts  perhaps  for 
your  getting  your  engagements  muddled — somewhat  more  prosper¬ 
ous  and  educated  than  Mr.  John  Smith. 

This  vivid  personality  of  yours,  Fisher  me  boy,  for  slighting 
your  really  needy  sheep  who  require  your  constant  care  and  moral 
comfort,  and  your  agency  for  their  material  welfare  ;  and  your 
adverse  weakness  for  mingling  with  those  of  higher  rank  and  in  more 
opulent  circumstances — -people  who  are  able  to  give  you  good 
dinners,  and  who  have  nice  houses  and  comfortable  dining-rooms — 
these  traits  of  yours,  Reverend  sir,  have  been  noted  and  weighed 
in  the  scale  of  stern  morality  and  equity ;  and  it  is  found  that  you 
have  trained  yourself  down  to  a  very  fine  condition  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  neglect  of  your  duties,  and  high-caste  all-round  selfishness. 
You  want  just  about  seventy  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  benevolence, 
charity,  humility,  and  pastoral  love  spread  all  over  your  moral 
frame,  before  you  can  lay  any  claim  to  being — what  your  calling 
and  title  denominates  you — a  disciple  of  Christ. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Fisher,  you  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
smiling,  mumbling,  sycophantic  hypocrite,  religious  in  title  and 
profession  only,  and  a  mockery  to  your  calling. 

Two  Sundays  ago  you  ascended  the  Scragville  pulpit  with 
your  customary  long,  sanctimonious  face  and,  preached  a  good 
sermon  entitled  ‘charity.’ 

The  sermon  was,  as  a  composition  and  oratorically,  good  ;  but, 
taking  your  every-day  deeds  into  consideration,  that  sermon,  like 
all  your  flowery  utterances,  was  nothing  but  mere  idle  rhetoric, 
lacking  the  slightest  shade  of  even  common  sincerity.  Which,  I 
repeat,  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  your  calling,  the  title  of 
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reverend,  or  the  coat  you  carry  with  such  an  easy  grace  upon  your 
hypocritical  back. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  all  will  be  judged  according  to 
their  doings,  on  a  certain  day.  In  fact,  I  heard  you  announce 
such  as  a  positive  fact  about  a  month  ago.  And,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  you  bitterly,  bitterly  lamented  the  fact  that  ‘many 
men  and  women  ignored  the  celestial  warning,  and  continued  on 
unheedful  in  their  sinful,  worldly  ways;  committing  the  same 
acts  of  sin  day  after  day,  saying  to  themselves,  to-morrow  I  will 
turn  over  a  nice  new  leaf  with  a  picture  of  paradise  on  it.  But 
the  to-morrow  never  comes,  my  brethren,’  etc.,  etc. 

Those,  Mr.  Fisher,  are  your  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  But  as  it  is  thought  that  your  day  of  personal  reforma¬ 
tion  is  about  as  far  off  as  the  day  of  universal  judgment  itself,  it 
is  proposed  to  check  your  backsliding  and  insincerity;  and  to  warn 
you  that  if  you  don’t  very  soon  change  the  tone  of  your  actions  In 
your  parish,  attend  more  regularly  and  freely  to  the  wants 
and  calls  of  your  sick  and  needy,  be  a  little  less  arrogant  and  more 
sincere  and  humble,  and  conform  with  the  vows  you  took  when 
you  entered  the  service  of  the  church;  your  moral  and  physical 
systems  will  receive  such  a  combined  shock  that  I’m  really  afraid 
your  constitution  won’t  be  strong  enough  to  get  over  it. 

Polite  society  is  all  very  well,  sir,  altho’  you  may  be  inclined 
to  think  we  don’t  put  such  a  belief  into  practice  when  we  bring 
you  here.  But  sir,  impartiality  when  your  humble  parishioners  are 
the  main  consideration,  is  adjudged  essential  on  your  part. 

So  you  can  just  indent  it  upon  the  big,  pious  tablet  of  your 
mind  that  you  will  be  scanned  keenly  from  this  out;  and  that  if 
the  change  I  have  recommended  isn’t  very  soon  put  into  execution, 
you’ll  find  yourself  about  the  sickest  looking  parson  that  talks 
salvation  and  tries  to  get  the  best  of  a  bargain  for  a  pair  of  second 
hand  suspenders.  Take  him  out.” 

Mr.  Fisher  was  ‘  taken  out,’  looking  very  rueful  and  repentant. 
His  head  hung  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  his 
whole  face  betokened  mingled  sorrow,  despair,  and  a  trifle  of 
wholesome  awe. 

As  he  disappeared  behind  the  curtain,  the  judge  leaned  back 
and  took  a  drink  of  cider  from  a  jug  which  was  behind  his  seat, 
hidden  by  a  fold  of  the  cloth  ;  and  as  he  wiped  his  lips,  he 
whispered  to  the  humorous  skeleton  : — 

“  If  that  don’t  effect  a  change  in  Prolix  pretty  durn  quick, 
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then  I  think  I’ll  resign  moral  reformation  in  favor  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  go  into  politics.  How  did  the  lecture  go,  Skelly  ?  ” 

“  Just  so  smooth  that  I  don’t  see  how  you  remembered  it  all,” 
said  the  skeleton  addressed.  “  And  them  long  words,  too  !  An’ 
each  one  fit  right  in  its  own  place  !  ” 

“  The  grammar,  too  !  ”  chimed  in  the  other  anatomical 
creature.  “  Every  bit  as  good  as  them  lecture  fellers  !  My  !  you 
must  a’  read  an  awful  lot,  Slugger  !  ” 

“  Trot  in  the  last,”  said  the  judge  straightening  up ;  and 
John  Mooney  was  brought  in. 

“  John  Mooney,  I  regret  to  see  you  here  taking  on  so,”  said 
the  judge  in  a  deprecating  tone.  Then  changing  his  voice  to  one 
of  thunder,  he  commanded  : — 

“John  Mooney,  stand  still!”  Poor  Mooney,  as  he  glared 
about  at  the  black  walls,  black  figures,  black  everything,  and 
flickering  candles,  and  wound  up  his  frantic-eyed  survey  by  glaring 
like  an  insane  man  at  the  two  skeletons,  no  doubt  thought  he  was 
in  Hades. 

He  nearly  went  into  a  fit, — and  indeed  it  was  a  fit  place — 
and  the  two  on  either  side  of  him  had  their  work  cut  out  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  farmer  upon  his  legs.  He  rolled  and  raved  and  gurgled 
in  a  way  that  betrayed  a  most  terrible  fright. 

“John  Mooney,  you  are  known,”  said  the  judge  in  a  mock- 
fierce  voice;  and  John’s  eyes  bulged  out,  and  his  frame  tried  to 
go  to  every  part  of  the  cave  at  once.  One  of  the  skeletons  acted 
in  a  most  unbecoming  way,  not  at  all  as  such  weird  and  super¬ 
natural  creatures  are  supposed  to  conduct  themselves. 

“Yes,  sir,  you  are  known;  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
know  that  everybody  knows  that  you  are  known.  You  are  notori¬ 
ous  as  a  drunkard,  and  celebrated  as  a  fool.  It  is  the  talk  of  your 
neighbors  and  those  who  know  you  that  you  go  home  drunk  every 
second  night,  beat  your  wife,  half  murder  yo\ir  children,  tread  on 
the  cat’s  tail,  tear  up  the  flooring,  mash  all  the  hereditary  hard¬ 
ware,  walk  over  the  clean  tablecloth,  try  to  slay  your  hired  man 
with  the  handle  part  of  your  jack-knife,  spit  on  the  floor  that  your 
wife  has  just  been  down  on  her  knees  scrubbing,  kick  the  dog, 
curse  worse  than  Captain  Kidd,  and  make  a  combined  idiot,  beas°t’ 
and  fool  of  yourself  in  a  hundred  other  atrocious  ways. 

Now,  John,  I  think  if  you  leave  off  liquor,  a  change  might 
very  soon  be  apparent  in  your  demeanor  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  you  will  promise  never  to  drink  again,  to  be  kind  to  your  wife 
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and  kids,  be  respectable  and  sober,  and  stay  at  home  nights,  we’ll 
let  you  off  with  this  little  lecture. 

But  if  you  don't,  you  will  find  yourself  back  here  quickern’ 
you  can  think,  and  the  punishment  won’t  be  ladled  out  to  you  in 
spoonfull  before  meals;  but  will  be  so  externally,  internally  and 
infernally  awful,  that  I  will  spare  you  any  account,  for  fear  you 
might  turn  suddenly  bald-headed  or  grey-headed  or  addle-headed. 
I  see  you  look  a  trifle  nervous,  which  I  take  indicates  repentance, 
so  you  may  go.  Take  a  good  look  at  the  place,  John,  so  that  you 
can  think  on  it  next  time  you  are  asked  to  take  a  drink.” 

Did  John  swear  ?  Well  I  should  say  so.  He  swore  so 
solemnly,  so  earnestly,  so  awfully,  that  that  curious  being,  the 
tickled  skeleton,  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  convulsions,  and  had  to 
hide  his  complexion  in  his  big  bony-hands  to  cover  up  his  emo¬ 
tion. 

Then  John  Mooney  was  led  out,  a  sad,  sober,  and  a  changed 
and  awestruck  man. 

And  the  stern  judge  came  down  from  the  throne  of  Justice, 
stretched  his  arms,  took  off  his  mask,  and  said  in  the  familiar  tones 
and  with  the  easy,  natural  every-day  accentuation  of  the  Slugger : 

“  Boys,  let’s  fly  to  where  the  moral  wine  cup  gambols;  for 
I’m  dead  tired,  and  as  dry  as  the  whole  darned  proceedings !” 

And  so  ended  the  first  sitting  of  the  ‘Court  of  Justice’  of 
the  Scragville  bandits. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MR.  SCRIMP’S  SAMARITAN. 

OW  long  Mr.  Scrimp  had  lain  there  with  his  eyes  and 
sSl  X  hands  bound  he  could  not  guess.  He  had  shouted  and 
called  until  his  throat  was  positively  hoarse,  and  he  had 
raised — what  did  not  under  the  circumstances,  require 
augumenting — a  decidedly  sharp  appetite. 

Evidently,  he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  a  bush,  for  birds  were 
singing  all  about  him,  and  now  and  then  the  startling,  regular 
whirr  of  a  red  squirrel  would  break  upon  the  air. 

It  must  be  a  fine  day,  too,  and  the  sun  high  up,  for  Mr.. 
Scrimp  felt  its  rays  unpleasantly  warm  upon  his  face  and  neck. 
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Heavens,  how  long  was  he  to  be  there  ?  His  feet  were  not 
bound,  so  he  was  able  to  change  his  position  now  and  then  to 
some  extent. 

Once  he  had  essayed  to  get  up  and  walk,  but  at  the  first 
timid  step  he  had  tripped  upon  a  root  and  fallen  heavily  upon  his 
face,  hurting  his  physiognomy  and  incurring  a  heavy  and  painful 
jar  upon  |ns  frame. 

So  Mr.  Scrimp  concluded  it  would  be  best  and  safest  to  lie 
still  where  he  was  and  wait  a  turn  in  his  luck;  which  had  certainly 
been  down  of  late,  he  thought. 

But  only  wait  till  he  was  free  !  He  would  spend  his  last 
dollar — well,  no,  but  all  the  money  and  labor  necessary  to  hunt 
down  the  rash  perpetrators  of  the  fearful  indignity  he  had  suffered; 
who  had  outraged  him  and  frightened  him  into  an  imbecile  sub¬ 
mission  at  their  infernal  tribunal. 

As  to  that  document,  it  was  not  worth  that.  Mr,  Scrimp 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  snap  his  fore-finger  and  thumb  together  to 
illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  the  ‘  confession  ’  he  had  signed. 
It  would  not  be  legal,  and  if  produced  must  betray  the  outlaws 
who  had  waylaid  and  detained  him. 

But  who  were  they  ?  Despite  his  firm  resolve  to  reap  a  ter¬ 
rible  revenge  when  at  liberty,  Mr.  Scrimp  trembled  and  quailed  as 
he  pondered  on  the  mysterious  events  of  the  past  twelve  hours,  and 
thought  of  that  stern-faced  judge  with  his  quiet,  menacing  tones, 
and  of  the  black-masked,  mute  clique.  What  were  they  ?  And 
where  was  this  den  of  theirs’  where  he  had  lain  captive  for  two 
whole  days,  perhaps  a  week,  and  been  almost  starved  ? 

The  birds  still  continued  to  sing,  the  indefatigable  red 
squirrel  persisted  in  his  infernal  and  monotonous  inimitable  noise 
while  the  sun  burned  Mr.  Scrimp’ s  delicate  features  with  greater 
intensity  than  ever. 

Was  he  after,  all,  not  near  the  highway,  as  he  thought  ?  Left 
perhaps,  cruelly  in  some  dark  wood  where  no  human  being  ever 
came,  and  where  he  would  lie  to  starve  to  death,  or  die  of  damp,  or 
the  sting  of  some  horrible  reptile. 

No,  the  wood  could  not  be  so  very  gloomy,  if  he  were  in  one, 
for  the  sun  struck  too  broadly  upon  him.  But  the  possibility  of 
such  a  horrible  culmination  to  his  career  almost  drove  the  norm¬ 
ally  calculating  and  collected  Mr.  Scrimp  into  a  state  about  first 
cousin  to  insanity.  He  opened  his  lungs  to  their  widest 
extent,  and  mad  with  rage  and  frenzied  terror,  literally  screamed: — 

“  Help  !  help  !  ” 
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Ah,  succor  at  last  !  That  surely  was  some  one  coming  near 
!?■  Yes,  !  yes  !  it  was  the  sound,  the  unmistakable  welcome 
roll  of  carriage  wheels  coming  rapidly  along  a  hard  road  He 
was  near  the  highway,  then.  “  Thank  God  !  ”  muttered  Mr. 
Scrimp  ;  and  then  he  was  puzzled  why  he  used  the  words.  Be¬ 
cause  perhaps,  others  used  them  without  comprehending  what  they 
meant,  or  much  caring,  so  long  as  the  expression  gave  full  credit 
to  their  feelings. 

Full  of  excitement  for  his  rescue,  Mr.  Scrimp  shouted  and  yell¬ 
ed  with  a  vigor  hitherto  unknown  to  his  nurtured  lungs.  He 
raised  himself  upon  his  feet  and  endeavored  to  walk  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs  which  grew  closer  and 
louder  every  moment. 

But — confound  that  infernal  root  !  There  you  go  again, 
Mr.  Scrimp,  full  plump  into  a  pool  of  water  this  time,  filling  your 
mouth  with  mud  and  dead  leaves,  and  almost  dislocating  your  old 
neck,  that  ought  to  have  been  wrung  long  ago  by  the  hangman, 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  that  nocturnal  and  mysterious 
tribunal. 

You  hav’nt  much  wind  left  in  your  body  after  that  fall,  Mr 
Scrimp,  but  you  gather  sufficient  as  you  eject  the  mud  and  debris 
from  your  mouth,  and  wrench  yourself  fiercely  round  into  a  sitting 
posture,  to  cry  once  more,  “  help  !  help  !  ”  for  the  wheels  and 
hoofs  seem  almost  on  you  now. 

“  Hello  !  who  are  you  ?  ”  exclaimed  a  deep  voice  that  seemed 
to  express  surprise  and  agitation,  as  the  driver  reined  in  his  steed 
to  a  walk. 

“The  victim  of  a  foul  plot.  I’m  a  prisoner,  bound.  Mr. 
Scrimp,  of  Scragville;  I—” 

“Sorry  I  can’t  help  you,”  said  the  deep  voice,  somewhat 
hurriedly;  and  then  Mr.  Scrimp  heard  the  crack  of  a  whip  and  the 
quick  turning  of  the  wheels  as  the  horse  broke  into  a  brisk  trot; 
and  Mr.  Scrimp,  filled  with  an  undefinable  horror  and  despair, 
heard  the  buggy  drive  off. 

“  Havn’t  time,  Mr.  Scrimp  !”  called  back  the  driver.  “  I’m 
Dr.  Mugwump,  and  I’ve  got  to  see  a  poor  man  down  here  who  is 
dying — John  Smith,  one  of  your  tenants  !  ” 

The  last  words  were  faint,  as  the  vehicle  was  some  distance 
away  by  this  time;  but  they  were  sufficiently  loud  to  be  audible  to 
Mr.  Scrimp’s  strained  hearing. 

“  Good  God  !  ”  he  gasped.  “  What  terrible  cynicism  is  this? 
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Even  the  man  I  put  in  the  way  of  making  his  money,  passes  me 

by!” 

And  then,  by  a  consequent  train  of  thought,  Mr.  Scrimp  re¬ 
membered  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  fervently 
longed  for  his  own  Sarmaritan’s  coming. 

Presently  he  heard  quick  footsteps  approaching,  and  he  re¬ 
peated  his  pathetic  cry  for  rescue. 

The  footsteps  came  nearer,  sounding  regularly  upon  the 
smooth  highway.  Evidently  the  pedestrian,  whoever  he  might  be, 
was  in  no  small  hurry. 

“  Hello,  help  !  help  !  ” 

“  Hello  !  I  can’t  stop  now.  My  services  are  urgently  requir¬ 
ed  at  Scragville — Widow  Mumper — can’t  live  long — will  send  some 
one  to  you — so  long  !  ”  And  the  miserable  man  heard  the  steps 
die  away. 

It  was  the  Rev.  Prolix  Fisher. 

“  Passed  by  again  !  Is  this  earth  I  am  on  ?  Not  civilized 
earth,  I’m  certain.  Those  can’t  be  human  beings  ;  they  are  heart¬ 
less,  cynical  fiends  !  When  will  this  help  come  ?  Oh,  I  am 
starving,  dying  with  thirst  !  Help  !  help  !  ” 

Now  come  more  steps.  They  are  tiny,  soft  footsteps.  Ah, 
Mr.  Scrimp,  by  the  way  you  start  and  listen,  hope  isn’t  dead  yet. 

The  children  came  near.  They  left  the  road,  tho’  their  feet 
sounded  softly,  and  oh,  how  cheerfully,  upon  the  turf. 

“  Why,  it’s  Mr.  Scrimp  !  ”  exclaimed  a  juvenile  voice  with  a 
decided  Irish  accent. 

“  Dear  !  dear  !  ”  cried  another — a  girl’s.  “  Why,  Tim,  he’s 
all  tied  up  in  knots  !  ” 

“  Undo  my  hands,  children,  quick,  and  take  this  thing  off  my 
face  !  ”  cried  the  prisoner.  “  I  will  reward  you  well  !  ” 

“  Ye  did’nt  treat  us  very  well  the  other  evenin’,”  said  the 
boy,  solemnly.  “  Why  sh’d  I  meddle  wi’  ye  now  ?  ” 

“  Who  are  you,  boy  ?  ” 

“  I’m  Tim  Maloney  ;  ye  know  me  father  well  enough.”  The 
tones  were  somewhat  bitter,  Mr.  Scrimp  thought. 

“  There’s  a  warrant  out  now  agin  him  becos’  he  definded 
hisself  agin  the  p’leeceman,  who  shot  at  him  becos’  he  bate  a  man 
who  called  him  a  pauper,  and  other  hard  names.  But — I’ll  loose 
ye.  Me  mother  would  do  it.” 

Why,  dear  me,  Scrimp,  what  are  you  gnawing  away  your 
underlip  for,  and  why  does  your  face  burn  even  warmer  than  the 
sun  can  make  it  ?  Anger — or — Shame  ? 
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“  Tim,”  says  Mr.  Scrimp.  The  bandage  is  off  by  this  time, 
but  Mr.  Scrimp  has  to  keep  his  eyes  closed,  for  the  sun  hurts 
them  cruelly  ;  while  little  Tim  works  vigorously  away  at  the  knots 
of  tough  cord  that  bind  the  man’s  wrists  together. 

“  Tim,  you  have  done  me  a  good  turn.  You  have  my  word 
that  your  father  will  be  proclaimed  free  to  return  home  to  you.” 

“  Ah,  will  ye  now,  sir  ?  ”  cried  Bridget  earnestly  ;  and  Mr. 
Scrimp,  his  hands  free,  stretched  his  stiffened  arms  above  his 
head,  causing  sharp  pains  to  run  all  over  his  frame. 

“  I  will  keep  my  word,”  rejoined  Mr.  Scrimp,  in  a  less  tender 
voice  than  before,  and  somewhat  querulous  and  harsh.  You 
see,  he  was  free  again,  indignant  at  his  wrongs,  boiling  for  ven¬ 
geance,  and  all  anxiety  and  terror  gone.  Why — yes — of  course  ! 
There  he  had  been  on  the  edge  of  the  highroad  to  Scragville  all 
the  time,  filled  with  foolish, childish  fears.  He  almost  felt  ashamed 
of  himself,  now,  for  his  absurd  terror.  And  in  broad  daylight,  too  ! 
As  to  that  document  and  that  imbecile  tribunal,  he  almost  believed 
the  whole  affair  a  dream — a  ridiculous  farce,  at  most. 

As  Mr.  Scrimp  turned  a  bend  in  the  road,  walking  as  briskly 
as  his  stiffened  limbs  would  permit,  and  followed  by  the  children, 
who  were  trembling  and  joyful  and  expectant  over  the  generous 
promise  of  the  gentleman,  the  trio  came  upon  two  boys  seated  on 
the  edge  of  the  road. 

One  was  a  dark  haired  boy,  with  a  pair  of  flashing  eyes,  and 
a  high  color. 

The  other  was  a  somewhat  lighter  complexioned  youth,  with  a 
freckled  skin  and  sandy  hair. 

The  first  lad’s  name  was  Jim  Brown.  The  other  was 
Patroclus  Duffy. 

Jim  Brown  was  engaged  in  cutting  a  thong  which  appeared 
to  bind  his  companion’s  wrists  together.  The  two  glanced  up  as 
Mr.  Scrimp  came  along. 

Mr.  Scrimp  stared.  Jim  Brown  severed  the  final  strand, -and 
Patroclus  Duffy  swung  his  arms  and  clapped  his  hands,  giving  a 
shout  of  very  evident  relief. 

“  Who — who  tied  you  like  that  ?  ”  queried  Mr.  Scrimp 
sharply. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Jim  Brown,  “just  wait  till  we  find  out,  and 
there’ll  be  a  funeral  not  long  after.  At  present  the  affair  is  wrapped 
in  black  mystery.  All  I  know  is  that  Patroclus  here  an’  me  have 
been  prisoners  with  our  eyes  covered  up,  ever  since  yesterday 
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evenin’,  when  we  was  nabbed  by  someone  and  driven  in  a  jolty 
waggon  goodness  knows  where. 

And  mighty  hungry  we  are,  lyin’  here  like  too  logs,  only  able 
to  hear  ;  until  Dr.  Mugwump  comes  along  in  a  great  sweat  and 
would  only  stop  to  cut  me  free.” 

“  And  is  that  all  ? ,’  said  Mr.  Scrimp,  a  good  deal  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  narrowness  of  the  tale. 

“  And  ain’t  it  enough  ?  ”  growled  Patroclus  Duffy.  “  How 
would  you  like  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  blindfolded,  and 
starved  for  twelve  hours,  an’  have  bugs  crawlin’  down  your  neck 
an’  up  your  leg  an’  not  be  able  to  give  one  solitary  scratch  ?  By 
crimus,  sir,  we’re  for  revenge,  an’  we’re  goin’  to  get  it,  too  !  ” 

“  How  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Scrimp. 

“  How  ?  Why,  lay  for  them  brigands,  with  a  double-barrelled 
shot  gun.  There’s  a  gang  of  out-laws  about  here,  and  the  people 
won’t  be  safe  till  they’re  cot  and  swung.” 

Mr.  Scrimp  mentally  coincided  with  this  idea.  But  he  said 
nothing,  and  frowned  meaningly  at  the  too  Maloneys,  who  main¬ 
tained  a  solemn  silence  regarding  the  gentleman’s  coincidal  pre¬ 
dicament. 

Mr.  Scrimp,  making  a  surly  renewal  to  the  anxious  little 
Maloneys  of  his  promise  regarding  their  father,  hurried  down  the 
main  street  of  Scragville,  the  numerous  loafers  and  villagers  he 
encountered  gazing  at  him  open-eyed  and  mouthed,  too  surprised 
to  question  him. 

He  glanced  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  entered  his 
garden  swiftly  with  his  head  down,  a  thousand  thoughts  crowding 
in  his  brain. 

He  turned  the  handle  of  his  front  door,  and  passed  from*the 
hall  into  the  little  parlor. 

Mr.  Scrimp  was  about  to  call  out  the  name  of  his  house¬ 
keeper,  when  the  words  stopped  in  his  throat.  Somebody  was 
sitting  at  the  table,  looking  straight  at  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


MR.  SCRIMP  SURRENDERS. 


SCRIMP  started  back  with  an  oath  on  his  lips,  for  he 
saw  that  the  little  parlor  was  almost  filled  with  the 
forms  of  four  tall  men. 

One  of  them,  a  brown-faced  rough-dressed  fellow, 
who  looked  like  a  gipsy,  Mr.  Scrimp  thought,  rose  almost  from 
behind  him  and  closed  the  door  ;  and  placing  a  chair  against  it, 
sat  down. 

Mr.  Scrimp  was  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  saw  also 
that  he  was  in  a  trap. 

“  What  the  devil  does  this  mean  ?  ”  he  cried  with  a  goodly 
show  of  indignant  bluster,  as  he  faced  angrily  about  on  the  big 
fellow,  who  sat  immovable  with  his  sturdy  shoulders  almost  hiding 
the  door. 

“  Better  be  cool,  Scrimp,”  said  a  big  man  with  a  fair  beard 
who  had  one  arm  in  a  sling,  and  who  sat  in  Mr.  Scrimp’s  easy- 
chair  before  a  table,  which  had  several  papers,  together  with  pens 
and  ink,  upon  it.  And  Mr.  Scrimp  had  no  difficulty  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  rival  of  fifteen  years  ago,  Henry  Lee. 

“  A  second  tribunal,”  thought  Mr.  Scrimp  to  himself. 

“  Mr.  Scrimp,”  said  the  gentleman  with  the  bandaged  arm, 
l<  1  have  several  important  things  to  say  to  you.  Better  sit  down 
and, listen  attentively.” 

Mr.  Scrimp  was  handed  a  chair  by  the  fourth  man  of  the 
unwelcome  party,  a  tall,  dark,  quick-actioned  individual  dressed 
in  blue ;  and  he  sat  down,  glaring  at  his  unbidden  guests. 

“  I  have  been  given,”  said  Mr.  Lee,  “  a  singular  and  shock¬ 
ing  document  bearing  your  signature  together  with  the  signatures 
of  twelve  other  individuals.” 

This  paper  is  nothing  less  than  a  confession  from  you  of 
your  having  bought  from  two  gipsy  men,  my  child,  Kitty,  who 
was  stolen  by  the  gipsies  some  time  ago. 

You  paid  them  five  hundred  dollars,  and  you  acknowledge 
that  you  did  not  take  the  child  with  any  gallant  idea  of  returning 
her  to  her  parents,  but  to  keep  her  in  your  own  possession,  your 
purpose  being  to  revenge  yourself  upon  me  for  certain  fancied 
wrongs  of  years  ago.” 
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Mr.  Scrimp  wondered  where  his  house-keeper  could  be. 
Perhaps,  confound  her,  she  had  turned  traitor,  too  ! 

“  Now,  sir,”  continued  his  big  judge,  “aside  from  this  docu¬ 
ment,  these  two  men  here,  Henry  and  Jeremiah  Meikle,  are  ready 
to  make  a  statement  on  oath  that  the  contents  of  this  document 
are  true,  and  that  they  are  the  gipsies  in  question.  I  don’t 
suppose  you  doubt  that. 

I  am  given  to  understand  by  a  second  mysterious  paper 
placed  in  my  hands,  that  you  underwent  a  rather  severe  examina¬ 
tion  and  scourging  at  the  hands  of  some  unknown  beings  and 
that  they  hinted  at  the  emancipation  of  certain  tenants  of  yours 
whom  you  havn’t  been  treating  very  well  lately,  according  to  this 
masked  tribunal’s  view.  They  have  stated  the  whole  affair  at 
length  to  me ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  entirely  concur  in  their  ideas, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  just.  And  your  liberty  and  freedom 
depend  on  certain  things  it  is  proposed  you  shall  do. 

In  short,  the  mandate  is  this. 

That  you  deed  to  Michael  Maloney  and  John  Smith,  the  pro¬ 
perties  now  occupied  by  them  and  their  families  respectively,  an 
ownership  which  is  to  be  handed  down  from  them  to  their  children. 

And  you  must  also  use  your  influence  in  procuring  the  sum¬ 
mary  pardon  of  Michael  Maloney.  If  you  havn’t  heard  the  par¬ 
ticulars  ot  his  trouble,  you  can  obtain  them  without  travelling  very 
far. 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Scrimp,  you  will  naturally  imagine  that 
I  am  implicated  to  a  large  extent  in  this  masked  tribunal  affair. 
It  isn’t  so. 

And  if  it  wasn’t  that  this  league  has  delivered  my  child  to  me, 
and  obtained  my  promise  in  return  that  I  will  take  my  vengeance 
on  you  in  the  mild  but  more  philanthropic  way  I  have  stated,  I 
wouldn’t  think  a  moment  of  wringing  your  miserable  little  frame 
with  such  a  vigor,  that  I  doubt  whether  you  would  live  long  to  en¬ 
joy  the  tenantship  in  a  dungeon  I  would  procure  for  you  after¬ 
wards. 

Now,  the  persons  who  signed  this  document  are  ready  to  come 
forward  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  proclaim  its  validity,  prepared 
to  stand  the  consequences  of  their  summary  and  perhaps  illegal, 
but  not  unjustifiable  act. 

And  just  one  word  more.  The  punishment  for  wilfully  bart¬ 
ering  in  human  beings  is  something  enormous.  How  would  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  for  instance,  suit  your  vigorous  constitution  ? 
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You’d  get  it,  if  I  had  to  spend  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  procuring 
it  for  you. 

Now,  you  can  doubtless  see  it  all,  and  save  me  further  words. 
I’ve  made  a  long  speech.  This  gentleman  here  is  a  detective,  and 
has  a  warrant  to  arrest  you  at  any  moment  he  chooses.  You  can 
decide  right  here  what  course  you  will  take,  and  will  be  given  one 
day  to  make  your  philanthropic  arrangements  and  settlements 
should  you  decide  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  arbiters. 

Oh,  and  by  the  way,  I  understand  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  build  a  home  not  far  from  Scragville  for  the  old  and  infirm. 
You’ve  got  a  pretty  good  bank  account,  and  goodness  knows  how 
much  under  the  loose  plank,  as  men  of  your  stamp  generally  have  ; 
so  you  are  supposed  to  donate  a  couple  of  thousand  to  this  bene¬ 
volent  purpose.  Remember,  you  will  be  old  and  infirm  soon.” 

Did  Mr.  Scriijip  storm  and  rave  and  bluster  and  threaten  ? 
Rather.  But  he  had  been  turning  the  matter  over  bit  by  bit,  and 
concluded  that  the  case  was  really  a  strong  one  against  him. 
Besides  if  he  combated,  he  would  be  combating  money.  Lee 
was  six  times  as  rich  as  he.  And,  after  all,  from  a  broad  point 
of  view,  the  punishment  was  not  very  severe.  He  would  not  be 
entirely  robbed.  Far  from  it.  Only,  Mr.  Scrimp  did  not  look  at 
things  from  a  broad  point  of  view. 

And  so  Mr.  Scrimp  caved  in.  * 

And  who  can  picture,  much  less  pen,  the  mingled  stupefac¬ 
tion,  delight  and  surprise  of  John  Smith  and  Michael  Maloney  a  few 
days  later,  when  thew  were  each  presented  with  a  deed  of  the  little 
cottage  and  plot  of  ground  they  had  hitherto  found  such  diffi¬ 
culty  to  pay  rent  for. 

And  what  was  more,  there  was  a  present  of  $500  for  each  ot 
the  two  men ;  which  came,  it  may  be  added,  from  Mr,  Lee’s 

opulent  pocket-book.  .  . 

The  constable  soon  recovered  from  his  wounds  ;  for  really 
more  shot  had  entered  the  padding  of  his  official  coat  of  rusty 
blue,  than  his  skin  ;  and  Michael  Maloney  through  a  secret  and 
unaccountable  agency,  was  summoned  back  to  Scragville,  and  is 
now  a  merry  friend  of  Mr.  Strutt.  Mike,  however,  is  perfectly  mum 
regarding  that  eventful  night  in  the  bandits’  cave,  when  he  saw  five 
well-known  men  tried  by  a  court  of  masked—,  well  Mike  says 
they’ve  got  the  makin’  of  mighty  fine  men  anyway. 

Kitty  went  back  to  her  Lake  Memphramagog  home,  of  course. 
But  Jim  Brown  and  Slugger  Tim  went  along  with  her,  and  had 

a  glorious  time. 
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People,  both  patients  and  parishioners, could  not  heip  remark¬ 
ing  the  change  which  had  come  over  Dr.  Mugwump  and  the  Rev’d 
Fisher  of  late.  Their  habits  and  carriage  were  entirely  revolution¬ 
ized  ;  no  longer  selfish,  pompous  or  arrogant. 

But  kind,  charitable  to  a  wonderful  degree,  ready  at  a  mom¬ 
ent’s  notice  to  fly  to  the  sick  or  dying,  and  minister  physic  and 
mustard  plaster  or  spiritual  advice  and  comfort,  with  a  haste  and 
zeal  that  seemed  almost  beyond  the  power  of  erring  man.  Poor 
Dr.  Mugwump  however,  was  noticed  to  be  growing  a  trifle  thin. 

The  Reverend  gentleman,  too,  preached  sermons  that  were 
at  strange  variance  with  his  former  discourses  :  adverse  in  tone 
and  delivery,  and  charmingly  earnest  and  simple.  And  both  he 
and  the  doctor  became  very  popular  with  the  humbler  class ;  while 
that  observant  young  fellow,  Slugger  Tim, was  heard  to  remark  that 
the  pair  seemed  to  hang  a  great  deal  on  this  public  opinion,  and 
seemed  to  be  rather  proud  of  it,  too. 

As  to  John  Mooney,  he  nearly  killed  a  tipsy  fellow  one  day 
who  asked  him  to  come  and  take  something.  He  is  terribly 
respectable,  and  a  leader  of  a  temperance  lodge.  The  tribunal 
had  not  required  all  this  diligence, but  they  concluded  it  could  cer¬ 
tainly  not  do  John  any  harm  to  be  so  rigorous,  and  so  did  not 
interfere. 

And  as  to  Soakey — well,  the  masked  judge, the  skeletons, and 
the  awfulness  of  the  occasion  rendered  him  ill  for  some  weeks, after 
he  was  found  upon  the  road  by  several  of  his  astonished  acquaint¬ 
ances. .  He  would  give  no  word, to  all  the  eager  enquiries  made, 
regarding  what  had  transpired  during  his  absence  ;  but  he  seems 
to  be  running  his  saloon  as  near  to  the  standard  prescribed  by  the 
bandits,  as  possible. 


CONCLUSION. 

“  Boys,”  said  Slugger  Tim  one  day  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  as  the  band  was  assembled  in  the  cave;  “we’ll  soon 
have  to  close  up  business  on  account  of  winter  coming  on. 

tv/t-j  ^’a^roc^us>  too>  has  a  visit  to  pay  to  some  relatives  down  in 
Middleby,  and  is  going  away  next  week.  Jim  and  me  are  off 
too,  for  a  tour  of  adventure  down  the  river  on  a  barge,  and  wont 
be  back,  may  be,  for  over  a  month. 

Now  the  band  has  got  $800.00  in  the  treasury.  My  idea  is 
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this.  We’ll  close  up  the  cave  till  next  summer,  an’  buy  that  hall 
that’s  for  sale  in  the  village.  It’ll  suit  us  first  rate, and  we  can  get 
it  dirt  cheap  for  cash. 

We’ll  organize  a  club,  and  this  winter  we’ll  have  a  good  time 
there.  We’ll  have  a  gymnasium  and  a  library,  and — just  whisper 
it — there’s  a  mighty  nice  stock  of  books  and  a  complete  athletic 
outfit  ready  to  come  from  New  York  directly  we  give  the  word. 

We’ll  take  our  cave  properties  and  lock  them  up  in  our  hall 
in  a  couple  of  big  chests.  We  can  build  a  boat-house  near  Scully’s 
to  keep  our  boats  in.  And  I  think  that  even  leaving  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  trying  criminals,  and  the  delightful  society  of  a  female 
capture,  out,  we  can  have  a  mighty  good  time  between  this  and 
when  the  robins  nest  again.  And  between  you  and  me  and  the 
dood  that  can’t  talk  plain,  I  think  there’s  a  little  Vermont  bird 
that  may  fly  down  this  way  from  Lake  Memphramagog  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  holidays  next  summer. 

I  should  have  liked  to  try  one  or  two  of  the  general  sinners 
that  don’t  count,  such  as  the  man  who  maltreats  and  starves  his 
horse  and  spends  the  money  that  ought  to  buy  fodder,  in  beer  ;  the 
telephone  girl  who  talks  away  up  in  G.;  the  choir-soloist ;  the  ultra¬ 
abstinence  crank  who  always  talks  hygiene,  and  looks  consumptive 
enough  to  warrant  his  wearing  an  undertaker’s  catalogue  of  prices 
next  to  his  chest ;  that  greatest  of  all  bores — the  instalment-plan 
book  agent,  and  a  lot  more.  But  I  guess  they’ll  all  survive  till 
next  session,  when  we’ll  try  and  put  a  four-ply  veto  on  some  of 
their  idiosyncrasies  for  the  relief  of  a  long-suffering  public. 

And  now,  boys,  circulate  the  cider,  for  I’m  dry  again.” 

And  so,  imagining  that  we  hold  that  merry  and  convivial  cup 
in  our  hands,  we  drink  a  health  and  say  farewell  to  the  Bandits 
OF  SCRAGVILLE. 


JACK  AND  JIM. 


c^riT  was  the  morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas  in  the  village 
■jjLa  of  Jollyburgh.  The  fresh-fallen  snow  lay  pure  on  the  roads. 
Ml  the  paths,  the  roofs,  the  fields,  and  the  hills,  in  and  about 
the  quiet  hamlet.  A  few  big,  low,  comfortable  sleighs  with 
their  accompanying  teams  were  stationary  in  front  of  the  post 
office,  while  their  owners — some  jolly-looking  farmers  who  were 
bent  cityward  in  company  with  their  spouses — were  chatting  by 
the  stove  in  the  post  office,  or  listening  with  an  apparent  enjoyable 
sense  of  temporary  independence  and  well-earned  idleness  to  the 
humorous  yarns  spun  by  Larry  Trentum,  the  shoemaker  of 
Jollyburgh. 

The  hard-working  and  a  trifle  mercenary  blacksmith,  whose 
workshop  stood  opposite  to  the  post  office,  was  busy  plying  his 
trade  and  making  the  sparks  fly  ;  while  out  on  the  bridge,  seem¬ 
ingly  impervious  to  the  most  severe  cold,  stood  John  Tuffun, 
the  toll-gate  keeper,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  looking  robust  and  jolly, 
and  talking  to  the  gossiping  inclined  farmers  who  paused  to  con¬ 
verse  upon  the  latest  items  of  news  and  interest. 

Down  the  village  street  came  two  boys,  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
and  a  careless,  happy  smile  upon  their  faces.  They  were  both  young, 
neither  of  them  over  twelve,  rosy  and  healthy  looking.  Their 
clothes  were  perhaps  not  of  the  finest  material  nor  betraying  in  their 
outlines  the  symmetrical  “cut  ”  of  a  first-class  tailor  ;  their  caps 
were  equally  rococo  in  style,  and  their  boots  were  old  and  betrayed 
seams  and  miniature  crevasses  on  their  surfaces  ;  yet  for  all  this 
the  pair  (of  boys,  not  the  boots)  did  not  exhibit  any  great  amount 
of  sorrow  at  the  forlorn  condition  of  their  habiliments ;  on  the 
contrary, they  seemed  happy  and  merry,  and  as  if  resolved  _  to 
make  the  most  of  matters  as  they  stood ;  and  the  morrow  being 
Christmas,  as  if  determined  on  making  that  merry  day  as  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  and  eventful  as  possible.  Unromantic  lads  of  simple 
minds  !  Having  no  power  to  peep  into  futurity,  they  little 
dreamed  of  how  they  would  spend  their  Christmas  day  ! 

“  Jim,”  said  the  tallest  boy,  “  did  you  bring  the  sleigh  ? 
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“  Yes,”  said  Jim  Jones,  the  son  of  the  postmaster;  “yes, 
Jack,  it’s  in  the  shed  over  there.” 

“  Well,  we  won’t  start  till  after  dinner,”  said  Jack.  “The 
afternoon  will  be  plenty  time  to  get  the  fir ;  so  you  meet  me  here 
at  two  an’  we’ll  start.” 

At  two  o’clock  while  the  sun  shone  bright  and  cheerily,  Jack 
Robinson  and  Jim  Jones  met  in  the  village  and  started  with  their 
sled  for  Brown’s  bush,  some  way  up  the  creek,  intent  upon 
getting  a  good  load  of  evergreens  for  Christmas  decoration. 

A  slight  path  led  through  the  bush,  which  was  very  large  and 
rough,  tho’  somewhat  thin  on  the  outskirts  ;  but  as  they  got  well 
in,  the  sun’s  long  bars  of  light  were  checked  from  falling  unbrokenly 
upon  the  soft  quilting  of  snow. 

Jack  Robinson’s  taste  being  somewhat  dainty  in  the  matter  of 
evergreens,  it  was  long  ere  the  boys  had  their  sleigh  loaded,  and 
any  thought  of  returning  home  entered  their  minds.  When  they 
did  look  up  it  was  with  a  considerable  amount  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  for  they  noted  that  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  that  the 
woods  had  gathered  a  very  unpleasant  darkness. 

In  a  short  time— in  a  very  few  minutes— the  shadows  would  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  trunks  of  the  pines.  The  wind  was 
blowing  softly  and  mysteriously  through  the  tree  tops,  and  the 
air  had  grown  sharp  and  cold.  The  sky  had  clouded,  and  what 
could  be  seen  of  it  through  the  crowded  boughs  was  scarce  lighter 
in  hue  than  the  boughs  themselves.  Jack  and  Jim  looked  at  each 
other  with  somewhat  scared  faces  for  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
and  then  Jim  Jones  said  : 

“  We’ve  come  pr — pretty  far  in,  Jack.” 

“  Guess  we  have,  Jim.  We’ll  have  to  start,  I  guess.” 

“  AH  ri— right,  Jack.  Gosh,  it’s  dark  !  Wonder  if  we  can 
strike  the  road  all  right  ?  We  came  a  long  bit  off  it.  Hullo  ! 
What’s  that  ?  ” 

They  listened.  The  sound  came  low  and  almost  inaudible 
at  first,  but  swelled  louder  and  louder  like  a  great  army  gathering 
strength,  until  it  ended  in  a  muffled  roar. 

It  was  the  west  wind.  It  shook  the  trees  and  branches  most 
furiously,  and  the  limbs  rattled  disconsolately.  Two  or  three 
flakes  of  snow  fell  upon  the  boys’  upturned  faces,  and  startled  them. 

Jack  Robinson  sat  down  upon  the  load  of  dark  branches  and 
put  his  chin  in  his  hands.  Jim  looked  at  him  enquiringly  but  said 
nothing.  Jack  s  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  wide  open 
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and  staring.  There  was  no  daylight  now.  It  had  all  fled,  and 
darkness  had  laid  its  sombre  mantle  upon  everything  but  the  snow, 
whose  purity  was  even  indistinct  and  hazy.  The  wind  which  had 
sounded  uncertain  at  first,  was  strong  and  decided  fttnv  in  its 
accent,  roaring  and  shrieking  and  tearing,  and  the  snow  was  com¬ 
ing  down  fast  and  gathering  heaviness  in  its  fall. 

“  Jimmy,”  said  Jack  Robinson  presently,  as  he  looked  at  the 
other’s  disconsolate  figure,  with  its  coat  collar  upturned  and  hands 
shoved  deep  in  the  pockets  ;  “Jimmy  ” — and  there  was  a  tremor 
in  his  voice — “  how  far  are  we  from — from  the  main  road  ?” 

“Guess  we  must  have  come  in — half  a  mile,”  responded  Jim 
nervously. 

“  They’ll  be  scared  about  us,  Jim,”  said  Jack,  as  he  stood  up 
and  manfully  braced  himself.  Ten  feet  away  from  each  other 
they  could  scarcely  have  made  the  forms  of  one  another  out. 

“  They’ll  be  scared  about  us,  Jim.  We’ll  have  to  dig  out  of 
this,  anyway.  Guess  we  hadn’t  better — get  apart,  eh  Jim  ?’’ 

“No,  Jack.” 

“  Let’s  set  out  this  way,  Jim.  We’ll  leave  the  fir.  Now  I 
s’pose  we  left  the  track  about — over  here,  eh  Jim  ?” 

“  Ye-es,  Jack.” 

They  tramped  around  side  by  side  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  silence. 

“We’ve  struck  the  wrong  way,  Jim,”  said  Jack  presently. 
“  It’s  over — there — the  track.” 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour’s  hopeless,  aimless  wandering. 
The  air  was  getting  Very  cold. 

“  Yes,  but  Jack,”  said  Jim  in  a  whisper,  “how  are  we  to 
know  it  ?  The  snow’s  pretty  deep  now,  isn’t  it  ?” 

It  was  indeed.  Heavy  as  the  wood  was,  the  snow  found  a 
passage  through  the  branches  and  now  lay  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  The  boys  were  covered  with  coats  of  white. 

“  Jack,”  said  Jim  as  he  drew  himself  together  with  a  shudder, 
“I’m  gettin’  cold.  Feel  sort  of  chilly  all  over;”  and  he  sank  down 
into  the  snow. 

“Get  up  Jim,  don’t  lie  there,”  whispered  Jack,  as  he  grasped 
his  chum  by  the  shoulders  and  attempted  to  raise  him  to  his  feet. 
“Get  up  !  It’s  death  to  lie  down— in  the  snow — Jim.” 

“  I  feel  so  cold,”  said  Jim,  opening  his  eyes  slowly.  “It’s 
warmer  like  this,  Jack.  Let  a  fellow  alone.” 

“  Get  up  !  There’s  somethin’  over  there,”  said  Jack  as  he 
pulled  Jim  to  his  feet. 
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A  large,  dark,  indistinct  mass  was  directly  before  them. 

Together  the  boys,  numbed  with  cold,  staggered  to  it.  A 
large  concave  object,  its  upper  surface  covered  with  snow,  but 
sombre  and  black  within.  The  upturned  trunk  of  a  large  tree  1 
Here  was  shelter  !  The  snow  could  not  get  very  far  in,  and  they 
might  keep  warm  together.  They  crept  inside. 

“'Don’t  think  we  oughter  do  this,”  said  Jack  reflectively,  as 
he  peered  out  at  the  solemn  whiteness.  “Jim  !” 

There  was  no  response.  Jim  was  asleep. 

“  It  don’t  seem  fair  to  wake  him,”  said  Jack  to  himself,  as  he 
wrapped  his  meagre  muffler  about  Jim’s  throat.  “They’re  bound 
to  look  for  us  soon.  I’ll  keep  watch.” 

He  himself  was  sleepy,  too.  If  it  were  not  for  Jim — he 
gritted  his  teeth  and  opened  his  eyes  wide,  only  to  see  the  same 
dreary  black  and  white  misty  picture  through  the  opening  of  the 
trunk.  No  welcome  shout  of  his  father’s,  of  John  Tuffun’s  or  of 
Mr.  Jones’  voice  came  to  his  ears.  He  heard  the  wind  wild  and 
vengeful,  tearing  the  boughs  overhead  away  above,  and  then  dying 
away — where  ?  His  eyes  closed  with  an  irresistible  drowsiness. 
How  warm  he  felt !  And — how  sleepy  !  He  heard  a  faint  tink¬ 
ling  of  bells,  coming,  it  seemed  from  the  village,  from  far  away, 
distinct  in  its  indistinctness.  What  was  that  weird,  strange  noise  ? 
It  sounded  like  a  laugh — a  little,  odd,  elfin,  tiny  cachinnation. 
Jack  listened. 

It  sounded  as  if  some  one  was  coming  near  him.  And  yet 
the  steps  seemed  as  if  from  underground.  He  heard  the  soft  rs- 
gular  breathing  of  Jim,  as  the  younger  boy’s  head  lay  upon  his 
shoulder.  Then  he  felt  something  forcing  itself  upon  his  mind  ; 
that  if  he  opened  his  eyes,  there  would  be  a  strange,  bright  light 
to  greet  his  sight.  Then  came  a  burst  of  tiny  voices,  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  cry  of  astonishment  from  miniature  throats.  Jack  felt  his  leg 
pinched  sharply,  and  opened  his  eyes. 

Right  at  the  end  of  the  tree-trunk  was  a  door  ajar,  and 
through  the  space  streamed  a  bright  glare  of  light  that  made  his 
eyes  blink.  Beside  him  stood  two  tiny  men,  one  dressed  wholly 
in  red,  with  a  queer  little  precocious  face  that  peered  up  at  him 
with  a  sharp,  enquiring  look. 

“  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  ’,  sharply  enquired  the  little  man  in  red. 

“My  name  is  Jack  Robinson,”  said  Jack,  feeling  very  dazed. 

“  What !  are  you  Jack  Robinson  !  The  great  Jack  Robinson  ?  ” 
cried  the  two  little  men  in  chorus.  “  Oh,  you  must  not  stay  here  ! 
It  is  very  cold.  You  will  freeze.  Who  is  this  here  ?  ” 
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This  here  is  Jim.  Poor  Jim  !  he  was  very  cold,  and  he’s 
gone  to  sleep,”  said  Jack  sadly. 

“Well,  you  must  not  stay  here,”  said  the  tiny  man,  as  he 
shuddered  and  drew  his  red  cloak  about  him.  “  Come  along,  you 
big  hulk  of  a  fellow,  lift  your  friend  up  and  bring  him  in  out  of 
the  cold.” 

Jack  raised  Jim  not  without  difficulty;  and  following  the  little 
man  who  led  the  way,  he  stepped  through  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  trunk,  and  it  was  immediately  closed  by  the  little  man’s  com¬ 
panion. 

A  glare  of  light  blinded  Jack’s  sight  for  a  second.  Then  he 
found  himself  in  a  long  hall,  at  the  farthest  end  of  which  was  a 
door  of  green  baize. 

“You  must  wake  your  friend  up,  Jack  Robinson,”  said  the 
little  man  in  red  in  a  very  business-like  manner;  and  he  pulled 
the  unconscious  Jim’s  ears  sharply.  Jim  muttered  something  in¬ 
coherent  in  his  sleep  ;  and  then,  as  Jack  shook  him,  he  yawned, 
stretched  his  arms,  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  fists,  and  staggered 
to  his  feet.  He  seemed  very  surprised  and  confused  at  the  light 
and  surroundings,  and  gazed  foolishly  at  Jack,  and  then  with 
astonishment  at  the  two  little  men  who  scarce  reached  his  knee. 

“  Wake  up  !  wake  up,  boy  !  ”  exclaimed  the  gnome  in  red, 
sharply.  “  We  will  be  late  for  the  presentation.” 

“  Where  are  we,  Jack  ?  ”  grunted  Jim. 

“  I  don’t  know,  Jim,  but  I  guess  it’s  all  right.  The  little 
man’s  kind  enough,  and  it’s  pretty  nice  and  warm  in  here.  We’ll 
see  what’s  up.” 

The  tiny  fellow  in  scarlet  now  led  the  way  down  the  hall, 
whose  paved  floor  was  partly  covered  with  rich,  heavy  carpet,  on 
which  the  boys’  footsteps  fell  noiselessly.  Beautifully  carved 
and  polished  pillars  of  stone  supported  the  ceiling,  and  a  rich, 
soft  glow  of  comfortable  warmth  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 

At  the  green-baize  door  they  halted,  and  a  smart  little  red 
squirrel  dressed  in  blue  and  gold  talked  for  a  moment  with  the 
little  man  in  red,  and  then  they  passed  through  into  another  hall, 
along  which  were  posted  two  rows  of  chipmunks,  twenty-four  in 
number,  between  whom  they  walked.  These  chipmunks  had  on 
smart  buff  coats  and  white  waistcoats.  A  couple  of  kittens,  one 
a  tortoise-shell,  the  other  a  grey, and  who  were  in  full  evening-dress, 
were  standing  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  smoking  cigarettes. 
As  the  small  man  in  red  accompanied  by  the  staring  Jack  and  Jim 
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came  up,  the  two  kittens  looked  the  boys  up  and  down  with  the 
most  supercilious  air  imaginable,  that  made  poor  Jim  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  himself. 

After  securing  two  tickets  from  the  grey  kitten  in  the  evening 
suit,  the  tiny  rnan  led  the  way  through  the  second  door,  and  then 
they  found  themselves  in  a  large  grand  room  with  a  domed  ceiling. 
This  room  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  hundreds  of  people,  very 
few  of  them  bigger  than  the  boys’ guide,  were  walking  about  in 
pairs  chatting  and  laughing,  the  whole  room  being  filled  with 
the  hum  of  gay  voices.  Some  of  the  elfin  ladies  were  fanning 
themselves,  and  flirtations  were  being  carried  on  irrespective  oi 
the  publicity  of  the  place.  Five  chipmunks  in  evening  dress  were 
idling  near  by  the  door,  passing  comments  and  making  appalling 
criticisms  on  the  dresses  and  beauty  of  the  ladies. 

“  Who  are  these  fellows  ?”  said  one  of  the  chipmunks  as  he 
nodded  to  the  little  man  in  red,  and  then  looked  Jack  and  Jim 
over. 

“  Follow  me  this  way,  please,”  said  the  small  man  briskly, 
without  heeding  the  question,  and  the  two  boys  tailed  him  as  he 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

“I  say,  Jack,”  said  Jim  as  he  nudged  his  companion,  “it’s 
mighty  queer,  isn’t  it  ?  Wonder  where  we  are  going  ?  I  feel  so 
ashamed,  tho’,  in  these  old  clothes  !  ” 

“Never  mind,  Jim,”  replied  Jack.  “The  little  man  seems 
a  decent  fellow  enough,  and  it’s  far  better  in  here  than  outside. 
Ffello  !  Here  we  are.” 

They  were  now  standing  before  a  sort  of  elevation,  on  which 
was  a  throne  of  scarlet  and  gold.  On  the  throne  was  seated  a 
ground-hog,  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  cloak  of  scarlet, lined  with  white 
fur ;  and  on  his  head  was  a  crown  made  of  oats  and  flowers  inter¬ 
woven.  The  little  man  was  bowing  profoundly  to  this  personage, 
and  Jack  divining  that  this  must  be  some  very  great  character 
— perhaps  the  king — nudged  Jim  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
their  guide. 

“  Your  Highness,”  said  the  little  man  in  red,  “  these  are  two 
unfortunate  village  boys  whom  I  discovered  just  now  out  in  the 
cold,  asleep  on  the  doorstep.  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  them  in, 
and  learn  your  Highness’s  pleasure  in  regard  to  them.” 

“Oh,  I  say,  Jack  !”  whispered  Jim  trembling,  “I  hope 
the  old  beggar  won’t  be  cross.  I  believe  it’s  the  same  chap  I 
chased  with  Rover,  that  afternoon  I  stayed  from  school.” 
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Well,  well,  Mr.  Rollemup,”  said  the  monarch  kindly,  “  we 
must  not  treat  them  harshly,  poor  boys  !  Take  them  to  the  supper 
room  ;  no  doubt  they  are  hungry.” 

The  little  man  made  a  bow,  and  the  boys,  following  suit,  were 
then  led  by  him  to  another  door. 

“It’s  the  Christmas  Eve  ball,  you  know,”  said  the  little  man, 
as  he  noticed  Jim’s  bewildered  face.  And  as  he  spoke  the  band 
struck  up  a  waltz. 

“  I  m  sure  that’s  our  kitten  went  by  there  now,”  whispered 
Jim  excitedly,  as  a  pair  went  gliding  past.  “Look,  Jack  !  The 
grey  one  !  Tiny  !  Tiny  !  ” 

But  the  kitten  did  not  take  the  slighest  notice  ;  only,  two  or 
three  looked  surprised,  and  the  little  man  in  red  frowned,  and  said 
hurriedly  : 

“  You  must  not  shout  like  that.  It  is  against  the  orders. 
Come  with  me  to  the  supper  room.” 

Then  the  boys,  following  their  guide,  found  themselves  in  a 
spacious  room  beautifully  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  cedar,  while 
down  its  centre  ran  a  long  table,  on  which  were  all  the  delicacies 
and  sweatmeats  one  could  imagine  calculated  to  make  a  boy’s 
mouth  water. 

“Now,  just  amuse  yourselves,”  exclaimed  the  small  man 
fussily.  “  I  suppose  you  are  hungry.  I  have  business  to  attend 
to,  so  you  must  excuse  me.  When  you  are  ready  to  return  to  the 
ball  room  I  will  get  you  partners.”  So  saying  he  bowed  and  was 
gone. 

The  boys  were  alone  in  the  supper  room,  for  the  ball  had 
only  begun  a  short  time  before  ;  and  at  animal  balls, you  know, the 
guests  do  not  go  merely  for  the  eating  part  of  the  entertainment 
alone,  like  some  of  our  society  folks. 

“Oh,  I  say,  Jack,  what  a  grand  old  spread!  Look  here! 
Charlotte  russe,  angels’  food,  patties,  jellies,  ices,  bon-bons,  kisses, 
chicken,  lobster-salads,  oh  !  everything  !  I’m  hungry,  Jack.” 

So  the  boys  fell  to,  and  visited  each  part  of  the  table;  trying 
everything. 

“  What  a  jolly  little  beggar  the  chap  who  towed  us  along 
is !  ”  exclaimed  Jack,  during  a  pause  in  his  attack  upon  some 
wine  jelly. 

“  You  bet !  I  say  Jack,  we  don’t  want  to  go  back  into  that 
ball  room,”  said  Jim.  “  I  don’t  want  to  dance,  and  I  might  have 
to,  you  know,  with  that  grey  kitten  of  ours.  How  queer  it  would 
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feel !  Look  here,  I  wonder  where  this  goes  to  ?  ”  he  continued, 
as  he  pushed  open  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  room.  “  Oh,  I  say  ! 

The  door  opened  into  a  small  room,  beautifully  carpeted  and 
papered.  A  cosy  fire  was  burning  in  a  grate,  and  a  book-case  and 
desk  stood  by;  and  the  floor  and  desk  were  covered  with  sheets  of 
foolscap  paper  very  much  written  on. 

A  shaded  lamp  stood  on  the  desk  and  threw  a  soft,  warm, 
pinkish  light  over  the  room.  It  was  evident  to  the  boys  that  they 
were  in  a  library  and  office. 

“  What  a  cosy  little  room  !”  exclaimed  Jim.  “  I  wonder  where 
this  door  leads  to  ?”  continued  the  adventurous  youth, pointing  to 
a  baize  door  beyond  the  grate. 

“  I  wonder  what  this  means,  tho’  ?”  said  Jack,  gazing  at  some 
mysterious  words  in  white  upon  the  door. 

etavirp  yltcirtS, 
sualC  atnaS. 

That  is  what  they  saw  upon  the  door. 

“  Bother!”  said  Jim.  “  Never  mind  it.  Let’s  go  in.”' 

“  I  see  what  it  is  !”  exclaimed  Jack.  “It’s  written  backwards 
‘Strictly  private,  Santa  Claus’.  “That’s  what  it  is.” 

“  Well,  let’s  go  in,”  said  Jim  impatiently  ;  and  Jack,  very  curi¬ 
ous  himself,  followed  the  other  through  the  door. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  good-sized  room,  with  a  high 
ceiling,  brilliantly  lighted.  The  walls,  corners,  and  floor  were 
literally  covered  and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  toys  and  books  and 
Christmas  presents.  Rocking  horses,  toy  cannons,  swords,  guns, 
dolls,  doll-houses,  jumping-jacks,  cornucopias,  candy  walking- 
sticks,  jack-in-the-boxes,  Noah’s  arks — everything  !  And  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  sitting  in  a  large  cushioned  arm-chair,  was 
an  old  man  asleep.  He  wore  a  suit  of  yellow  and  red,  trimmed 
with  white  fur,  and  a  long  white  beard  grew  to  his  waist. 

Jack  and  Jim  gazed  at  him  silently  and  in  awe. 

“It  must  be  Santa  Claus  !”  whispered  Jim  presently.  “  I 
never  thought  there  was  one.  But  isn’t  he  a  dandy  ?” 

Then  they  stole  quietly  about  looking  at  the  things,  keeping 
very  mum  for  fear  of  waking  the  old  man.  Presently  they  came 
to  a  low  desk  on  which  was  a  large  book.  Jack  began  turning 
the  leaves  over,  and  presently  he  whispered  excitedly  to  Jim  : 

“  Oh  I  say  Jim,  here  are  our  names  !” 

The  boys  looked  at  the  book  together  in  silence,  and  then 
at  each  other. 
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“Don’t  look  as  if  he  was  going  to  give  us  much,  does  it  ?” 
said  Jim,  dubiously,  as  he  glanced  at  the  page.  “  ‘  One  book, 
some  candy  and  raisins.’  ” 

“  Guess  that’s  because  our  fathers  ain’t  very  rich,”  said  Jack 
reflectively.  “These  things  are  for  the  children  of  rich  people,  I 
guess.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  help  ourselves,”  said 
Jim  a  little  defiantly.  “Hullo  !  here’s  the  old  man’s  horn  !” 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  a  long  horn  which  stood 
against  the  chair  in  which  the  old  man  with  the  long  beard  lay 
asleep. 

‘  “  Jack  !  Jack  !”  exclaimed  Jim  in  a  frightened  tone,  “help 
me  I  can’t  let  go  1  It’s  going  to  my  mouth  !” 

It  was  indeed  moving,  despite  Jim’s  effort  to  prevent  it,  to¬ 
ward  his  lips.  Jack  put  out  his  hand,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
horn  reached  Jim’s  mouth  and  the  next  moment  a  loud,  shrill 
blast  startled  the  boys.  The  old  man  in  the  chair  jumped  to  his 
feet.  Immediately  all  was  dark,  and  confusion.  The  dolls  squeaked, 
the  animals  in  the  arks  roared  and  bellowed  and  howled  ;  the 
cannons  and  guns  went  off,  the  swords  clashed  and  the  drums 
beat.  Then,  suddenly,  all  was  darker  than  before,  and  still ;  and 
to  the  two  boys  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  being  carried  through 
the  air,  and  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  stars  with  intermittent 
bars  of  uncertain  light  of  soft  hues  were  passing  before  their  eyes. 

Suddenly  all  was  light,  and  they  found  themselves  crossing  the 
ball-room.  It  was  quite  empty,  and  their  steps  upon  the  stone 
floor  struck  with  a  hollow  sound,  and  echoed  dismally  from  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  A  strange  fear  smote  their  hearts  and  they  hur¬ 
ried  forward,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  terror  which  seemed  to 
make  their  feet  heavy,  so  that  they  could  hardly  move.  They 
staggered  through  the  green  baize  door,  and  with  a 
new-found  fleetness  of  foot,  rushed  down  the  pillared 
corridor.  As  they  opened  the  second  door  they  met  the  little 
man  in  red.  He  was  hurrying  forward,  seemingly  very  agitated, 
and  his  face  was  very  pale. 

“Something  has  happened,”  he  said.  “Someone  is 
dead.” 

Just  then  the  air  grew  dark,  and  almost  instantaneously  the 
two  boys  saw  a  pair  of  bright  ethereal  beings  with  silvery  wings 
float  upward,  shining  brightly  in  the  darkness.  They  had  each  a 
figure  in  their  arms,  and  the  boys  looked  wonderingly. 
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“  Why,  Jack  !”  cried  Jim,  “  it’s  you  and  me  !  Where  are  you, 
Jack  ?” 

“  I’m  coming  Jim,”  said  Jack. 

*  *  ***** 

The  searchers  had  been  tramping  with  lanterns,  knee-deep  in 
the  snow,  all  night  long,  calling  loudly  on  the  boys  to  answer 
them.  But  it  was  not  till  Christmas  morning,  not  until  the  sun 
had  peeped  over  the  horizon  and  from  thence  soared  high  up 
against  the  blue  sky  and  sent  its  bright  arrows  of  light  to  glance 
over  the  snow  and  in  amongst  the  pines,  that  robust  John  Tuffun, 
the  toll-gate  keeper,  uttered  a  ltttle,  low  cry  and  sprang  forward. 

There,  locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  under  the  upturned  trunk 
and  roots  of  a  big  tree,  lay  Jack  and  Jim.  Their  bodies  were 
almost  hidden  in  snow — a  fitting  mound,  indeed  !  They  looked 
as  if  they  were  asleep !  The  toll-gate  keeper  knelt  down  in  the 
snow. 

Asleep  !  Yes,  sir  !  But  it  was  the  slumber  of  Death. 
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fUST  so  long  ago  that  I  can’t  remember  the  exact  date,  there 
stood  on  the  bank  of  a  big  river  a  tiny  cottage,  that  had 
only  two  rooms.  It  was  so  small  there  wasn’t  really  room 
for  another. 

This  cottage  had  a  nice  garden  all  round  it,  and  up  before 
the  tiny  windows  grew  delightful  vines,  that  hid  the  white  curtains 
in  summer-time,  when  all  the  plants  and  hedges  were  in  bloom. 

Well,  before  this  cottage  was  pulled  down — as  it  eventually 
was — there  lived  in  it  a  small  boy — quite  a  kid — with  rosy, 
sun-burnt  cheeks,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes  as  large  as  quarter 
dollars,  and  a  good  deal  brighter.  And  he  had  a  nice  little  name ; 
Carl,  he  was  called. 

Now,  little  blue-eyed  Carl,  although  he  always  managed  to 
get  in  his  fine  work  on  three  square  meals  a  day,  and  did  not 
have  to  go  to  school  or  keep  his  nails  very  clean,  was  an  extremely 
discontented  chap.  For  whenever  he  lay  out  in  the  garden  under 
the  shade  of  a  beautiful  cabbage,  and  watched  the  birds  as  they 
flew  up  toward  the  sky  ;  or  whenever  he  gazed  at  the  cows  graz¬ 
ing  in  the  long  lane,  blinking  their  large  soft  eyes,  he  longed  to 
be  a  bird  or  a  Jersey  cow,  that  he  might  fly  or  graze,  or  do  just 
what  he  wasn’t  intended  to  do. 

One-day — it  was  a  warm,  sunny  afternoon  in  June,  and  there 
wasn’t  a  single  speck  of  cloud  on  the  whole  blue  sky — Carl  lay  in 
the  grass  near  the  roadside.  He  felt  very  dissatisfied  this  parti¬ 
cular  afternoon,  and  there  were  three  or  four  big  tears  on  his 
cheeks. 

He  was  thinking  so  deeply  what  a  shame  it  was  that  he 
could  not  be  a  field-mouse  and  bore  away  under  the  ground,  that 
he  did  not  notice  a  queer,  little  old  man  who  came  down  the 
road,  and  who  stood  looking  sharply  at  the  small  boy  in  the 
grass  with  the  tears  on  his  face. 

This  old  man  was  very  small,  and  very  thin  and  bent.  He 
had  an  odd,  wrinkled  face,  and  there  was  a  peculiarly  knowing 
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smile  on  it  that  would  have  made  you  feel  uncomfortable  had  you 
seen  it, and  caused  you  to  think  of  elfins  and  goblins  and  gnomes, 
and  all  sorts  of  terrible  creatures  from  spirit-world. 

The  tiny  old  man  wore  a  tiny  tuque-shaped  cap  of  red  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  hair  was  silvery  and  long,  falling 
down  over  his  shoulders.  He  had  on  a  coat  of  black,  reaching 
to  his  knees — so  shiny  and  smooth  in  places  that  you  might  have 
thought  it  had  belonged  to  the  old  man’s  grandfather ;  and  to 
complete  his  costume  he  wore  a  pair  of  knee-breeches  of  yellow 
cloth,  red  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  very  much  in  need 
of  a  good  brushing,  ornamented  with  big  buckles  far  from  bright. 

On  his  back  he  carried  a  pack,  just  like  a  pedlar’s,  with  the 
edges  rusty  and  frayed  ;  and  lastly  this  odd  character  carried  a 
thick  stick,  with  a  gigantic  knob  carved  in  the  form  of  a  dog’s  head 
on  one  end,  for  a  handle. 

“  Well,  ”  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a  wee,  sharp  voice,  “and 
what  is  the  matter  with  you ,  pray  V 

Carl  was  so  startled  when  he  looked  up,  that  he  gave  a  yell 
and  rolled  over,  burying  his  face  in  the  grass,  and  kicking  his  feet. 
But  the  old  man  merely  laughed,  seeming  to  enjoy  Carl’s  fright 
very  much. 

So  when  Carl  found  that  the  newcomer  wasn’t  going  to 
hurt  him,  and  being  a  very  inquisitive  boy,  he  turned  his  curly 
head  around  slowly  and  looked  at  the  man  with  one  big  eye ;  and 
then  he  looked  at  him  with  both  eyes  ;  and  finally  he  sat  up  and 
stared  at  him  with  two  very  big  eyes  indeed ;  quite  as  big  as  half- 
dollars. 

“  Well,  young  Spring-in-the-eye ,  what  ails  you  ?”  said  the  old 
man,  tho’  in  a  softer  tone  this  time.  And  he  took  off  his  pack— 
which  must  have  been  rather  heavy — and  laid  it  in  the  grass,  and 
sat  down  beside  Carl. 

Carl  told  him  that  he  was  crying  just  because  he  couldn’t  be 
a  bird  or  a  flower  or  a  butterfly  whenever  he  wished.  And  at  the 
fresh  occurrence  of  this  hardship,  Carl’s  tears  commenced  to  flow 
again. 

“  Dear  me  /”  chirped  the  old  gentleman,  “  you  are  a  silly 
chap.  But  stop  all  that  blubbering,  for  you  are  flooding  your 
nice  white  collar,  and  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  do  something  for  you.” 

So  saying,  the  old  man  knelt  down  in  the  grass  and  unfas¬ 
tened  the  pack,  while  Carl  crept  close  up  and  gazed  with  eyes 
bigger  than  ever. 
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There  were  so  many  odd  things  in  that  pack  !  A  funny 
black  stick  ;  two  or  three  big  gold  watches  that  didn’t  tick ;  a 
stuffed  cat  with  immense  staring  glass  eyes,  that  frightened  Carl 
almost  out  of  his  senses  ;  a  pair  of  blue  stockings  with  tassels  to 
them  ;  a  big  sharp  knife  ;  a  piece  of  plaited  rope  done  up  in  a 
coil ;  a  black  mask,  a  lantern,  an  old  and  battered  silver  mug, 
some  biscuits,  some  corned-beef,  a  silver  flask  with  ‘  fisherman’s 
delight  ’  engraved  on  it,  and  a  yellow  purse  tied  with  green  ribbons 

And  down  in  one  corner  was  a  tiny  cap  of  blue  with  a  tassel, 
which  the  old  man  took  out. 

“  Now,  little  River-on-feet,”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  “  I  will 
give  you  this  blue  cap.  Till  I  take  it  from  you  again,  you  can 
change  from  whatever  you  are  into  anything  you  wish,  from  a 
hole  in  the  ground  to  a  cramp  in  the  stomach  of  royalty.  And  I 
wish  you  fun.  Good  afternoon,  young  Tandem-canal.” 

Then  the  old  fellow  shouldered  his  pack  and  trotted  off 
down  the  road,  pounding  the  ground  with  his  dog-headed  stick  as 
he  went. 

As  for  Carl,  he  stood  with  his  present  in  his  hand,  staring 
after  the  old  man  till  the  latter  was  out  of  sight  Then  he  looked 
at  the  blue  cap. 

It  was  a  nice  cap,  woven  of  blue  wool  of  ever  so  many  shades  ; 
and  as  Carl  did  not  wear  a  cap  or  hat  of  any  sort,  he  very  soon 
had  the  old  gentleman’s  present  on  his  head  And  very  pretty  it 
looked  there ;  for  Carl’s  curls  were  of  the  loveliest  golden  hue, 
and  the  blue  harmonized  wtth  the  gleaming  hair  perfectly.  It 
fitted  very  snugly,  too ;  and  Carl  sat  down  and  kept  pulling  it 
further  on  his  head,  till  it  almost  covered  his  ears  and  eyes. 

Just  as  he  had  got  the  cap  thus  far,  and  was  struggling  to  pull 
it  over  his  ears  altogether ,  a  black  beetle  walked  very  solemnly  on  to 
his  right  foot,  fell  down  off  it,  and  commenced  climbing  up  the 
other  one. 

Carl  stared  at  the  beetle,  and  forgot  all  about  the  cap. 

“  My  !  ”  exclaimed  Carl  at  last.  “  How  I  should  like  to  be  a 
beetle  and  beat  all  the  boys  at  climbing  !” 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  Carl,  blue  eyes  and 
little  cap,  all  vanished ;  and  in  their  place  was  a  little  insignificant 
common  black  beetle  falling  over  the  ground  in  a  clumsy  manner. 
The  other  beetle  who  had  been  climbing  over  Carl’s  foot,  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  when  Carl  was  changed,  and  fell  right 
near  the  newcomer. 
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“  Well,”  snapped  the  upset  beetle,  for  he  was  terribly  angry, 
“  you’re  a  nice  looking  thing,  ain’t  you  ?  where  did  you  come 
from  ?  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  black  your  eyes  for  you  !”  And  so 
saying  the  enraged  beetle  sparred  up  to  the  new  beetle. 

“  Oh  dear  !”  cried  Carl,  for  although  he  was  a  beetle  he  knew 
he  was  Carl.  “  What  will  I  do  ?  I  am  very  sorry  I  wished  to  be 
a  beetle  !”  And  just  then  the  other  beetle — who  was  quite  boiling 
over  with  rage  by  this  time — hit  Carl  a  ^ard  blow  and  knocked 
him  over. 

“Oh,  don’t,  please  !”  howled  Carl.  “  Oh,  how  I 'wish  I  was 
a — a  worm,  that  I  might  crawl  away  into  the  ground  !” 

As  he  said  this  Carl  felt  himself  change  into  a  worm,  and  he 
disappeared  into  the  ground  as  fast  as  he  could;  to  the  intense 
surprise  and  disgust  of  the  fighting  beetle,  who  couldn’t  imagine 
for  the  life  of  him  where  the  new  chap  had  gone  to. 

But  very  soon  Carl  got  tired  of  staying  under  ground  ;  so  out 
he  came  into  the  sunlight  and  crawled  along  through  the  grass  and 
on  to  the  road — a  very  green  worm,  indeed. 

He  was  soon  spied  by  a  smart  little  red-breast,  who  was  hop¬ 
ping  on  the  road  near  by ;  and  who  pounced  upon  the  poor  worm 
and  carried  him  into  a  tree  where  her  nest  was. 

“Oh,’’  said  Carl,  “  how  I  wish  I  was  not  a  worm.  I  will  be 
eaten  up  by  these  hungry  young  robins,  and  then  there’ll  be  an 
end  of  me  !  I  want  to  be  a  beetle  again  !” 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Robin  Redbreast,  wishing  to  speak  to 
the  youngsters,  let  the  unfortunate  worm  drop  from  her  beak  ;  and 
Carl  found  himself  transformed  into  a  beetle  once  more.  Graci¬ 
ous  !  How  the  young  robins,  who  had  no  feathers  on,  screamed 
when  a  great,  hulking,  clumsy  beetle  fell  among  them.  But  the 
great,  hulking,  clumsy  beetle  quickly  struggled  to  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  and  toppled  over  on  to  the  ground. 

“  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ’’  groaned  Carl,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  fall,  which  had  shaken  him  considerably.  “  It  ain’t 
very  pleasant  being  a  beetle  or  a  worm  !  and — oh  dear  !  here  is 
that  terrible  robin  coming  at  me  again  !  What  shall  I — I  want  to 
be  a — a  field  rat !  ” 

Now,  when  Mrs.  Redbreast  came  flying  down  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  at  the  audacious  insect  who  had  been  so  obtrusive  as 
to  enter  her  nest,  she  was  very  much  startled  at  seeing  there  a 
great  ugly  field  rat,  that  sat  and  blinked  at  her,  and  seemed  very 
frightened  itself. 
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So  she  flew  screaming  back  to  her  young  ones,  very  indignant, 
you  may  believe  ;  and  Carl  was  just  congratulating  himself  on 
having  scared  away  the  enemy,  when  he  nearly  tumbled  head 
over  heels  with  fright  at  the  fierce  bark  of  a  big  dog,  who  came 
tearing  down  over  the  grass  at  him. 

Tremendously  fierce  and  blood  thirsty  the  dog  looked,  and 
very  shaky  and  panic-stricken  Carl  felt.  And  then  Carl  saw  that 
the  big  dog  was  Tack,  his  father’s  hound  ;  and  so  he  squeaked 
‘  Jack  !  Jack  !  it’s  me — Carl.’  But  of  course  the  big  hound 
didn’t  understand  rat  language.  However,  Carl  had  enough  rat- 
sense  to  go  bounding  over  the  field,  with  Jack  tearing  after  him, 
barking  and  yelping  in  a  way  that  would  have  scared  the  bravest 

rat.  , 

“  Oh  !  ”  squeaked  Carl,  as  he  tore  along  under  a  fence  and 
into  a  field  full  of  thistles  ;  “how  foolish  I  was,  wanting  to  be  a 
rat.  Rats  have  an  cwful  time.  I  am  nearly  out  of  breath  ;  and 
that  Jack,  if  he  catches  me,  will  crunch  me  up  at  one  bite.  What 
can  I  change  myself  to  ?  I  want  to  be  a — thistle  anything  . 

You  may  be  sure  that  that  great  angry  dog .  was  struck 
dumb  to  see  the  rat  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  between 
his  gleaming  teeth,  disappear  right  before  his  eyes.  He  snu“ed 
and  snarled,  and  snarled  and  snuffed  ;  but  no,  he  could  not  find 
that  rat  ;  while  Carl  changed  into  a  thistle,  smiled  and  felt  quite 
safe.  So  the  big  dog  feeling  very  disgusted  and  dazed,  went 

away. 

“This  is  very  comfortable,’’  murmured 
“  One  is  clothed  in  a  good  suit  of  armor  ;  and  I, 
can  see  quite  far.  It  is  nice  to  be  a  thistle.” 

Presently  he  heard  two  thistles  behind  him  talking,  and  so 
he  listened.  One  of  them  was  a  tallish,  elegant  thistle,  while  t  e 
other  was  short  and  dumpy. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  are  to  be  cut  down  this  atte 


Carl  to  himself. 
,  being  a  tall  thistle, 


noon, 


said  the  short  thistle  in  a  gloomy  voice. 


“  Yes,”  answered  the  big  thistle  with  a  melancholy  inclina¬ 
tion  of  his  stately  head,  “  we  all  have  to  go.  Farmer  Brown  has 
sworn  to  clean  us  out.  He  and  his  son  John  will  be  here  soon. 

We  have  not  long  to  live,  brother  !” 

When  Carl  heard  this,  he  felt  more  frightened  than  ever  he 
had  before  ;  and  looking  up  and  over  the  field  at  the  moment  e 
spied  two  men  coming  toward  him,  each  of  them  carrying  a 

hoe. 
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“  Here  comes  the  farmer,  and  his  son  !”  cried  the  tall  thistle. 
“  Now  sawed-off,  we  have  to  go  !” 

Upon  this,  Carl  became  very  desperate,  for  the  men  were 
close  upon  him  now,  and  he  could  see  the  sunlight  gleaming  upon 
the  newly  sharpened  blades  of  their  hoes.  He  was  so  very 
flustered  and  frightened,  that  he  forgot  all  about  his  wishing 
power  at  first,  but  he  suddenly  remembered  it. 

“  Oh  !”  exclaimed  he,  “I  want  to  be  a  flower  in  Captain  Big¬ 
wig’s  garden !” 

When  the  two  thistles  saw  their  tall  brother  disappear  like  a 
flash  from  before  them,  they  were  thunder-struck  ;  but  they  hadn’t 
much  time  to  wonder,  for  soon  Farmer  Brown  cut  them  down  with 
his  sharp  hoe. 

Meanwhile,  Carl  found  himself  transformed  into  a  bright  red 
flower  in  Captain  Bigwig’s  garden,  near  the  roadside. 

Now,  the  Captain’s  house  was  about  two  miles  away  from 
where  Carl  lived  ;  and  Carl  had  often  been  to  the  fine  place,  and 
had  admired  the  grand  house  and  the  splendid  garden.  So  Carl, 
now  that  he  was  changed  into  a  gorgeous  flower,  felt  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  tossed  his  head  and  gave  himself  airs  ; 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  other  flowers  near  him. 

Presently  an  old  man  came  along  the  road  and  stood  at  the 
hedge  and  looked  over  it  into  the  garden  ;  and  Carl  looked  at  him 
and  saw  that  it  was  the  funny  little  old  man  who  had  given  him 
the  blue  cap. 

“  My  !  my  !”  cried  Carl,  “  there  is  the  funny  little  old  man 
with  the  pack  !”  And  he  called  out  to  the  old  man. 

But  of  course  the  old  man  did  not  hear  him,  for  Carl  was 
only  a  silly,  vain  flower. 

Soon  the  old  man — after  looking  shrewdly  ’round  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  there  was  no  one  about  — opened  the  gate  and 
came  into  the  garden.  He  stopped  directly  in  front  of  the  bed 
where  Carl  was,  and  he  removed  his  pack  and  took  out  the  big 
knife  Carl  had  seen  before.  And  then  he  stooped  and  cut — one — 
two — three  of  the  beautiful  flowers  that  grew  right  alongside  of 
Carl. 

“  Dear  !  dear  U’  thought  Carl  feeling  extremely  ill  at  ease  ; 
“  he  surely  doesn’t  intend  to  cut  me  !  ” 

But  that  was  just  what  the  old  man  intended  doing  ;  for  he 
stooped  down  once  more  and  extended  his  hand. 

“  Oh  !  ”  cried  Carl,  “  I  wish  I  was  not  a  flower  at  all  !  I  want 
to  be  only  little  Carl  again  !  ” 
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Wasn’t  it  queer  !  There  was  Carl  standing  in  the  garden 
path  with  the  little  blue  cap  on  his  head,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
feeling  very  odd,  indeed.  And  there  was  the  old  man  standing 
in  front  of  him,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

“Well,  Waterworks,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  briskly,  “  here 
you  are,  eh  ?  And  what  sort  of  a  time  have  you  had  ?  ” 

So  Carl  told  the  old  man  his  adventures,  and  gave  him  back 
the  blue  cap.  And  then  he  ran  all  the  way  home,  never  looking 
back  at  the  old  man  ;  who  stood  at  Captain  Bigwig’s  gate,  laugh¬ 
ing  and  grinning  as  he  put  the  little  blue  cap  into  his  rusty  old 
pack. 

Carl  got  home  just  in  time  for  supper,  but  he  said  nothing 
about  the  old  man  or  the  cap ;  and  he  was  very  quiet  that  evening, 
and  went  to  bed  early.  And  he  was  never  afterwards  heard  to 
express  a  wish  to  be  anything  but  Carl. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

»NE  drear  and  yellow-headed  afternoon  in  November,  the 
Earl  of  Plumduff  stood  in  his  gorgeous  drawing-room  with 
his  patrician  nose  flattened  in  a  degage  manner  against 
the  glass,  looking  out  upon  the  noble  expanse  of  elm- 
girt  lawn,  that  rolled  for  several  acres  down  to  the  homely  log  fence 
bordering  Pat  Murphy’s  modest  plot. 

Plumduff"  was  a  real  Canadian  earl,  having  inherited  his  title 
from  his  grandfather  ;  who  was  an  earl-y  settler,  and  sold  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco  and  suspenders  in  a  one-horse  store,  and  amassed 
a  fortune.  (For  further  particulars  about  the  lawn,  shrubbery, 
and  statues,  etcetera,  etcetera ;  and  the  noble  earl’s  nose  and 
pants-of-arms,  see  “  Divided  Hearts,  or  the  Porous  Bridegroom,” 
by  the  author  of  “  Dora’s  Corn.”) 

The  talented  and  versatile  author  of  “  Dora’s  Corn  ”  has 
omitted,  however,  to  say  anything  about  the  wart  on  the  port  side 
— that  is,  either  side — of  the  Earl’s  nose  ;  or  the  color  of  the  latter, 
whi;h  was  sufficient,  by  the  way,  to  flag  a  train. 

Warts,  though,  do  not  amalgamate  with  lions  couchant  or 
mortgages  rampant — at  least,  not  in  noble  romances.  There  was 
a  heavy  mortgage  (approximate  heft,  two  thousand  £)  on  the 
lawn  before  alluded  to,  which  the  author  of  Dora’s  affliction  has 
also  left  out. 

Well,  the  Earl  kept  on  squeezing  his  old  nose  against  the  bay 
window,  breathing  hard.  Presently  there  was  a  cr-a-a-sh  !  The 
glass  had  broken  !  You  see,  even  an  Earl  can  have  a  strong-way 
of  breathing.  Altho’,  of  course,  such  vulgar  things  are  delicately 
excluded  from  the  select  pages  of  such  natural  stories  as  “  Lord 
Lovell’s  Leg-acy;  ”  “  Fifteen  Billion  a  Year  ;  ”  and  the  like. 
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After  the  Earl  had  puttied  up  the  broken  pane,  he  sat  down 
to  the  luxurious  meal  his  obsequious  butler  placed  before  him. 

he  could  not  eat.  How  could  he,  when  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  plate  and  glass  ?  Besides,  he  had  just  had  enough  of  plate- 
glass.  Even  coroneted  persons  have  human  appetites,  you 
know.  Tho’  why  it  should  be  unnatural  for  them  to  have  natural 
appetites  seems  somewhat  unnatural. 

(For  a  brilliant,  scintillating  description  of  the  ancestral  hand- 
me-down-father-to-son  plate  and  cutlery  of  the  Earl’s  establish¬ 
ment,  see  “  Sixty  Guineas  a  Yard,”  by  the  author  of  “  The  Queen’s 
Diamonds — in  pawn.”) 

Suddenly  the  Earl  was  interrupted  in  his  surreptitious  gnaw¬ 
ings  in  the  pantry  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage  dashing  up  the 
gravelled  walk ;  and  an  instant  later  a  tall  footman— about  five  feet 
five  tall — dressed  in  the  splendid  livery  of  the  house  of  Plumduff,  (an 
old  shooting  coat  of  the  Earl’s,  with  a  coronet  sewed  on  the  left 
lappel,  and  a  pair  of  corduroy  pants  bought  cheap  from  the  butcher 
by  the  shrewd  Earl ; )  this  tall  footman,  we  say,  after  deliberately 
secreting  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  hip  pocket,  announced: — 

“  My  Lady ;  my  Lord  Fishball  !” 

(For  a  description  of  the  house,  furniture,  picture  gallery — 
the  latter  containing  portraits  of  leading  Canadian  statesmen,  and 
the  Earl’s  haughty  ancestor,  in  a  red  flannel  shirt  and  with  a  pick 
in  his  hand;  my  lady’s  boudoir,  my  Lord  Fishball’s  hyperion  curls 
and  distingue  features,  see  “Pumps  and  Swallow-tail,”  page  47, 
next  the  picture.) 


CHAPTER.  II. 

“Remember  thee  !  remember  thee  ! 

*  Till  Lethe  quench  life's  burning  strea?n  ; 

Your  new  false  teeth  you  raved  about , 

That  formed  the  subject  of  your  dream.” — Byron. 

»F  course  there  is  nothing  about  false  teeth  in  the  narrative. 

How  could  there  be  ?  Disgusting  j  But  I  am  only  stick¬ 
ing  pertinaciously  to  the  style  of  “  Sword  aind  Pimple 
“  Twelve  Hundred  Titles,”  etcetera. 

Lord  Fishball  spent  two  very  pleasant  weeks  at  Castle  Plum- 
duff  (mansard  roof  castle— new  style  )  shooting  upon  the  moor ; 
— he  generally  put  John  Thomas’s  hat  up  on  a  stump  whenever 
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he  wanted  anything  live  to  shoot  at ;  or  flirting  recklessly  with  his 
fair  cousin,  the  Earl’s  wife. 

When  he  couldn’t  get  enough  to  eat  at  the  castle,  or  found 
that  mutton  cooked  for  the  fourth  time  didn’t  go  hand-in-hand 
with  his  alimentary  system,  he  would  stroll  down  to  the  village  inn 
and  have  a  meal  there ;  telling  the  landlord  to  ‘  chawge  it  up, 
y’know  ’  to  the  Earl  of  Plumduff.  But  generally  the  landlord 
couldn’t  see  it  in  that  way.  So  that  really  Lord  Fishball’s  visit 
cost  him  more  than  living  high  at  the  free  lunch  counters  in  town 
would  have  done. 

“  PlumdufTs  brow  is  dark  as  Erbilis  this  mornin’,”  said  the 
butler  to  the  cook ;  “  an’  wots  the  cors,  I  don’t  know  ’m  shaw. 
It’s  quite  ineligible  to  me.” 

“  The  cors  is  this,  Mr.  Larder,”  hissed  the  cook  “  Lord 
Fishball  is  makin’  desprit  love  to  our  master’s  wife,  an’  I’ve  to  d 
’im.” 

“  Great  Scott  !  ”  said  Mr.  Larder,  “  is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  And  ’es  goin’  to  ’ave  ’is  revenge  !  ”  said  the  cook  again. 

Yes,  the  Earl  of  Plumduff  was  determined  on  revenge.  He  had 
been  insulted  ;  perfidy  and  dishonor  had  been  thrust  in  his  teeth. 
( He  had  twenty-one  bills  for  those  same  teeth  in  his  private  dressing 
case,  of  which  Larder  had  the  key.  You  see,  I  had  to  mention 
false  teeth  after  all,  so  Byron’s  poetry  is  all  right.)  So  he  was  laying 
low  for  a  ter — r — ible  revenge,  and  was  laying  his  plans  about  the 
same  time. 

One  beautiful  evening  in  September  (see  almanacs)  the 
countess  received  a  large  box  of  boots.  They  had  been  sent  ‘  by 
a  friend,  ’  the  boy  who  brought  them,  said  ;  and  she  was  to  try 
them  on  and  keep  whichever  pair  she  liked  best. 

The  countess  sat  down  in  the  hall  near  the  base-burner  and 
tried  a  pair  on  ;  while  the  polite  boy  turned  his  back,  and  began 
chipping  the  family  arms  off  the  hat-rack  with  his  pen-knife. 

No  one  saw  that  dark  ‘  sinister  face  ’  with  its  gleaming,  bale¬ 
ful  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  stairs!  (See  “  The  Maid  of  the  Iron 
bustle,”  page  76). 

The  countess  had  a  number  six  foot,  but  she  thought  it  was 
a  three.  So,  of  course,  she  at  first  tried  on  a  pair  of  ones  /Then 
twos,  and  then  getting  gradually  vicious,  she  jammed  her  toes  into 
a  number  4  in  a  way  that  made  the  pale  face  on  the  lobby  smile. 

When  she  came  to  number  six,  the  countess  was  furious 
with  defeated  feminine  pride  ;  and  she  just  laid  herself  back  and 
rammed  that  old  foot  of  hers - 
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r  C*aSh  !  Bang  !  There  will  be  a  bill  for  those  other  boots 
from  Crescentplate  and  Toesqueezer’s ;  but  no  coffin  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  thevboy. 

The  Earl  had  accomplished  his  direful  revenge. 

-He  had  put  dynamite  in  the  toe  of  boot  number  six ,  right  foot  ! 

JN.  B.— Some  readers  will  doubtless  think  there  is  a  slight  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  commencing  this  story  in  November  and  about  two 
weeks  later  making  his  characters  enjoy  the  balmy  air  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  But  how  on  earth  could  an  author  ring  in  his  fine  descrip¬ 
tions  if  he  did  nt  take  a  few  liberties  with  the  almanac  ?  That’s 
what  the  almanac  does  with  the  weather,  anyway. 
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E  had  sat  and  pondered  over  it  a  long  time,  and  now  his 
mind  was  made  up  ]  little  Laura  should  have  that  coveted 
sled  at  any  cost. 

But  how  was  he  to  manage  it  ?  The  sled  was 
marked  upon  the  back  in  big,  skeleton  letters  of  chalk  $1.50; 
and  to  his  imagination  they  seemed  to  grin  at  him  mockingly. 
The  price  was  unchangeable  \  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  storekeeper,  had  as¬ 
sured  him  of  that ;  and  Tommy  had  only  fifty  cents.  A  dollar 
more  was  needed.  Tommy  had  worked  the  sum  out  upon 
his  slate  a  hundred  times,  and  the  result  was  invariably  the  same 
—one  dollar.  One  dollar  !  It  seemed  a  vast,  unattainable  fortune 
to  Tommy  Dodd  just  now. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  Tommy’s  mother  was  putting 
little  Laura  to  bed.  The  sun  had  set  two  hours  ago  in  an  omin¬ 
ous,  gloomy  sky  of  angry  gray,  that  boded  a  storm ;  and  even  now 
a  few  flakes  flickered  silently  down,  but  speaking  quite  a  tale  to 
Tommy  Dodd,  who  watched  them  very  closely. 

“Do  you  think  Santa  Claus  will  bring  the  sled,  Tommy  ?”.  said 
Laura  from  her  cot.  “  You  said  he  would,  you  know,  but  mam¬ 
ma  says  he  won’t  come  this  year.”  And  the  little  girl  sighed  anxi¬ 


ously. 

“  He’ll  come  all  right,  sissy,  never  fear,”  returned  Tommy  quite 
confidently,  though  he  wondered  at  his  own  temerity.  But  when 
Laura,  satisfied,  went  to  sleep,  his  mother  said  : 

“  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  put  foolish  ideas  and  hopes  into  your 
sister’s  head,  Tom.  You  know  your  father  has  only  money  enough 
to  buy  the  food  he  has  gone  to  the  town  for.  And  then  Laura 
will  be  unhappy  all  day.” 

Tommy  said  nothing  ;  but  a  little  later,  under  a  pretext  of 
meeting  his  father  in  the  lane,  he  left  the  cottage,  and  five  minutes 
afterwards  he  was  tramping  on  the  high-road  to  the  town,  three 
miles  off, with  his  treasured  half-dollar  deep  and  safe  in  his  trousers’ 
pocket. 
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“I  don’t  see  why  I  can’t  strike  a  job  or  two,  like  Billy  Ranee 
did  last  Christmas,”  mused  Tommy  as  he  neared  the  town.  u  At 
any  rate  I’m  goin’  to  try.” 

He  passed  Skinnum’s,the  grocer’s, with  its  windows  brilliantly 
lighted,  displaying  wreaths  of  evergreens,  with  red  berries  peeping 
brightly  here  and  there ;  and  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at 
the  wealth  of  raisins  and  peel  and  oranges,  and  a  hundred  other 
delicious  things.  Looking  into  the  shop  he  saw  his  father,  a  bent, 
tired  looking  man,  at  the  counter  making  his  scant  purchases. 

“  It  won’t  do  fer  him  t’  see  me,”  said  Tommy  to  himself, 
as  he  slid  into  the  shadow  ;  “cos,  if  he  does,  it’ll  mean  carryin’ 
home  them  parcels,  an’  then ’t  ’ll  be  all  u.  p.  with  the  sled.” 

Presently  he  came  opposite  to  Soakey’s,  the  saloonist’s.  There 
was  a  jovial  crowd  inside  the  gorgeously  lighted  place,  with  the 
hundred  and  more  glasses  and  bottles  scintillating  and  sparkling 
in  a  perfectly  bewildering  manner.  Bursts  of  merry  laughter  came 
every  moment  to  the  ill-clad  little  boy,  as  he  stood  irresolute  and 
pondering  outside. 

“  I  don’t  see  why  it  wouldn’t  work,”  soliloquized  young  Dodd 
as  he  withdrew  his  face  from  the  big  window.  “  Soakey  hain’t  got 
a  boy  just  now,  and  he’s  sure  to  have  lots  of  parcels  to  deliver  on 
Christmas  eve.  I’ll  make  a  break  for  it,  anyway.”  And  he  walked 
slowly  but  determinedly  toward  the  door. 

Just  then  the  latter  opened,  and  a  young,  rosy-faced  man 
stepped  out  to  the  road  to  quiet  a  pair  of  fretful,  spirited  horses, 
that  stood  by  harnessed  to  a  light  cutter.  It  was  young  Robins, 
the  son  of  the  richest  man  in  the  township. 

Robins  caught  sight  of  Tommy. 

“Hello,  kid  !”  he  said  merrily,  “what  are  you  standing  out 
here  for  ?  Come  inside  and  get  warm,  and  set  ’em  up  !” 

“  ‘Set  ’em  up,’  ”  echoed  Tommy  mentally,  as  he  followed 
young  Robins  up  to  the  bar.  “  That  means  stand  treat !  ” 

“  Here’s  a  young  man,  with  his  pocket  full  of  money,  who 
wants  to  treat  the  crowd,”  said  Robins  ;  and  the  crowd  all  laughed 
and  cheered  lustily. 

Selfishness  was  a  thing  not  kin  to  Tommy’s  nature,  but  he 
turned  a  trifle  pale,  Surely  they  wouldn’t  make  him  spend  his 
money  ! 

“  Come  on,  fork  out,  Thomas,”  cried  Robins.  “  How  much 
’v  y’  got?  Half-a-dollarjeh ?  ”  as  the  big  coin  was  solemnly  laid 
upon  the  counter  with  Tommy’s  small  hand  still  upon  it ;  while 
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its  owner's  face  was  turned  appealingly  to  the  crowd  of  rough, 
grinning  men,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  affair  immensely.  ; 

“  Just  ’nuff,  Tom,”  said  Bob  Brass,  the  grocer’s  boy.  “  There  s 
ten  of  us.  Set  ’em  up,  Soakey,  an’  give  the  kid  a  hot  leming- 

The  “  kid  ”  let  the  steaming  “  lemingnade  ”  stand  before 
him ;  and  as  the  men  raised  their  glasses  to  their  lips  and  exclaimed 
with  a  laugh,  “  Here’s  to  yer,  Tommy,”  he  said,  quietly  : 

“  No,  not  to  me.  To  little  Laura.” 

The  men  set  down  their  glasses. 

“  To — to  who  i  ”  demanded  Mr.  Soakey,  with  a  knowing 
wink  at  the  crowd. 

■  “  To  little  Laura,”  said  Tommy,  looking  solemnly  at  the 

bartender.  “  She’s  my  sister,  y’know.  She  thinks  Santa  Claus  is 
cornin’  to  our  place  sure,  to-night,  with  a  big  sled  down  there  in 
Sharpe’s  door,  that’s  a  dollar  ’n  a  half.  That  money  was  to  help 
buy  it  :  cos,  you  see,  I  told  Laura  she’d  be  cert’n  to  get  it.  But,” 
continued  Tommy  slowly— and  the  room  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  silent  but  for  his  voice,  for  all  the  men  were  intensely 
interested, — “I — don’t — see — how — I’m — to  get  it,  unless 
unless  you  can  give  me  a  job,  Mr.  Soakey.  That’s  what  I  came 
here  fer ;  not  to  drink  !  ” 

There  was  ten  seconds  of  continued  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  crowd,  and  then  came  a  cheer  that  echoed  clear  across  the 
street.  When  it  had  subsided,  young  Robins  said  : 

“  Well  done,  kid.  You  didn’t  think  we  meant  to  take  your 
money,  though,  did  yod  ?  Let’s  have  a  glass,  Soakey,  and  put 
something  in  it  to  start  the  collection.” 

The  schooner  went  round,  and  when  it  was  handed  to  Tommy 
it  was  freighted  with  over  $4  in  shining  quarters  and  halves,  that 
jingled  merrily  against  the  glass.  Tommy  emptied  the  money 
out  upon  the  counter. 

“  It — ain’t — all — fer — me — is  it  ?  ”  he  gasped. 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  said  Robins.  “  And  give  the  boy  another 
hot  lemonade,  Soakey,  and  let  him  go.” 

Tommy  tried  to  thank  his  benefactor,  but  his  voice  failed, 
and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  happy  tears.  So  he  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  street. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  outside  the  town,  with  a  big]  par¬ 
cel  under  his  arm,  and  pulling  the  long,  handsome  sled  behind 
him. 
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It  was  snowing  heavily,  and  the  night  was  pitch  dark. 
Every  little  while  he  slid  off  into  the  ditch,  but  his  happy,  buoyant 
spirits  brought  him  quickly  to  the  road  again. 

The  snow  was  half  a  foot  deep  now,  and  the  sled  pulled 
heavily  through  it. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rush  and  confused  roar  behind  him, 
mingled  with  the  loud  jingling  of  sleigh  bells.  Tommy  partly  tumb¬ 
led  to  one  side,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon.  A  pair  of  runaway 
horses  dashed  by  him,  the  driver  giving  a  feeble  yell  as  he  sped 
by.  In  another  moment  horses  and  driver  had  vanished  in  the 
blackness.. 

“That’s  Robins,”  said  Tommy  with  a  nervous  shiver  as  he 
drew  his  breath  and  started  after  the  runaway.  He  didn’t  walk 
now,  but  found  himself  trotting  as  well  as  he  could  through  the 
heavy  snow ;  and  finally  he  broke  into  a  wild,  plowing  run. 

Suddenly  he  stumbled  against  something  that  lay  on  the 
edge  of  the  road,  just  at  a  point  where  the  bush  ended,  and 
where  the  fierce  north-west  wind  had  swept  the  circling  snow  into 
a  drift  three  feet  high.  The  cutter  had  tilted  and  spilled  its  driver 
here.  But  cutter  and  horses  had  vanished. 

Tommy  knelt  down  and  shook  the  motionless  form  ;  but  he 
got  only  an  inarticulate  grunt  in  reply. 

“  Drunk,”  said  Tommy.  Then  he  stood  up  and  listened 
attentively,  hoping  to  hear  the  sleigh-bells  of  some  home-returning 
reveler.  But  only  the  swish  of  the  wind  as  it  dashed  the  snow  in 
his  face  answered  his  unspoken  and  anxious  inquiry. 

“One,  two,  three,  heave!”  said  Tommy,  as  he  dragged  the 
heavy  form  of  the  man  upon  little  Laura’s  Christmas  present.  One 
more  big  effort,  and  he  had  him  on. 

If  it  was  hard  pulling  before,  what  was  it  now  ?  Poor  Tommy 
made  very  slow  progress,  stopping  every  short  while  to  gather 
breath  and  strength  ;  while  the  snow  came  down  heavier,  and  the 
wind  blew  wilder  than  ever.  His  father’s  cottage  was  the  nearest 
place,  and  that  was  a  mile  away.  Still  he  trudged  on,  often  com¬ 
ing  to  his  knees  •  but  as  often  he  rose,  borne  up,  like  Horatius, 

“  by  the  brave  heart  within.” 

Suddenly  Tommy  made  an  appalling  discovery  that  chilled 
him  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  bitter  wind.  He  was  off  the 
road  ! 

He  dared  not  leave  his  burden  to  try  and  find  the  track ;  but 
he  turned,  as  he  thought,  directly  back  with  his  load,  hoping  to 
come*upon  the  road  again. 
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Poor  boy  !  He  did  not  know  that  the  road,  as  he  turned, 
was  just  behind  him,  and  that  he  was  leaving  it  at  every  heavy, 
tired  step  he  took. 

He  was  nearly  done  out  now.  His  ill-clad  feet  and  bare 
hands  were  bitingly  cold,  and  the  snow  had  worked  under  his 
trousers  up  to  his  knees.  Almost  every  second  moment  he  stum¬ 
bled,  and  once  his  burden  slid  off  the  sled  and  he  had  terrible 
work  getting  the  unconscious  man  on  again. 

He  became  very  sleepy,  too.  He  tried  hard  to  keep  up,  but 
flesh  and  blood  were  beaten,  and  he  sank  down  completely  ex¬ 
hausted.  He  lay  beside  Robins,  his  parcel  of  little  purchases 
clasped  under  one  arm,  and  his  head  resting  upon  his  sleeve. 

Was  that  a  shout  !  But  he  was  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  raise 
his  head. 

How  snug  he  felt  !  And  /fow’sleepy  ! 

******* 

Surely  that  was  a  shout,  very  faint,  but  repeated,  sounding 
louder  and  nearer.  One  voice,  two,  three — a  dozen  of  them  ! 
He  need  have  no  care  now  !  Wouldn’t  little  Laura  laugh  and 
clap  her  tiny  hands  when  she  saw  him.  And  the  sled — 

But  what  had  come  over  the  sled  !  It  seemed  to  have 
wings  and  to  be  travelling  through  the  air  like  the  famous 
wooden  horse  in  the  fairy  tale,  above  the  snow,  and  he  upon  it. 
Yet  all  the  time  the  voices  continued  beside  him,  that  sounded  in 
his  dreamy  brain  like  the  hum  of  bees. 

Suddenly  the  air  grew  wonderfully  bright  and  warm,  and 
Tommy  opened  his  eyes  to  find  himself — at  home  ! 

******* 

When  Tommy’s  father  and  a  party  of  men,  with  lanterns  that 
looked  like  so  many  winter  fire-flies  glimmering  here  and  there 
over  the  vast  field  of  white,  came  to  where  Tommy  lay,  they 
placed  the  lad  upon  the  sled  ;  and  covering  him  with  a  warm  coon 
coat,  shouldered  Tommy,  sled  and  coon  coat,  and  carried  the  boy 
home  that  way. 

Robins  was  saved,  too,  though  his  life  was  despaired  of  for  a 
short  time ;  and  in  respect  for  the  brave  little  lad  who  endured  so 
uch  to  save  a  drunkard’s  life,  he  swore  never  to  touch  liquor 
again  ;  an  oath  he  has  not  since  broken. 
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That  was  ten  years  ago  ;  little  Laura  was  6  years  old  then. 
And  if  you  know  your  addition  and  add  six  and  ten  together,  you 
will  get  what  is  considered  a  very  delightful  age  when  a  pretty  girl 
is  concerned. 

Anyway,  that’s  what  Robins  thinks,  who  is  going  to  marry 
Laura — no  longer  “  little,”  but  a  tall,  beautiful,  modest  young  lady 
— this  Christmas  eve. 
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^sOST  certainly,  it  was  too  bad.  Everybody  was  unanim¬ 
ous  upon  that  point.  There  had  been  seven  incum¬ 
bents  since  the  inauguration  of  Bibbleby  Parish,  and 
Miss  Chippy  hadn’t  even  succeeded  in  making  a  per¬ 
ceptible  impression.  True,  the  other  marriageable  young  ladies  of 
Bibbleby  hadn’t  done  any  better  themselves,  but  they  all  averred 
that  their  aspirations  were  not  in  that  vein.  And  Miss  Chippy  was 
candid  ;  she  had  been  heard  to  say  that  she  would  marry  anybody. 

It  was  true  that  Mrs.  Mugwump,  the  doctor’s  wife,  said  that 
Dulcinea  Chippy  had  made  an  impression  on  the  Revd.  Callow 
Biles,  the  fourth  incumbent ;  but  it  was  one — as  Mrs.  M.  only  too 
wrell  indicated  by  her  particular  emphasis  upon  and  expression  of 
the  word — not  of  the  order  of  tender  sentiment. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  new  divine  came  out  of  the 
church  and  stood  upon  the  door-step  in  the  bright  April  sunshine. 
The  Reverend  James  Pullman  blinked  his  eyes  in  a  satisfied  sort 
of  way  as  he  paused,  key  in  hand,  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
the  evidently  favorable  impression  his  sermon  had  made  upon  the 
majority  of  his  congregation.  But  his  self-gratulations  in  this  re¬ 
spect  were  transitory;  for  his  eye  at  the  moment  caught  the  vision 
of  a  pretty  female  figure  down  the  lane,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Dear  Miss  Dasher  !  The  Revd.  James  had  been  at  Bibbleby 
only  two  months  ;  but  the  least  interested  had  ere  now  observed 
the  evident  emotion  the  charming  Miss  Dasher  had  created  in 
their  clergyman. 

.  The  gentleman  was  so  absorbed  in  his  fancies  that  he  did  not 
notice  a  second  female  figure  which  came  hurrying  up  the  path  on 
his  right ;  and  which  paused  abruptly  by  the  step,  as  if  surprised 
at  the  lingering  presence  of  the  ecclesiastic.  It  was  Miss  Chippy. 

She  was  a  tallish  young  woman  with  an  abundance  of  ‘  straw- 
colored  hair,  as  Mrs.  Mugwump  charitably  expressed  it.  Her 
figure  was  trim,  tho’  angular  ;  and  her  expression  was  generally  a 
sort  of  ever-acquiescent  smile.,  for  Miss  Chippy  seldom  disagreed 
orally  with  anyone — that  is  anyone  of  consequence  :  being  by 
nature  a  good  deal  of  a  parasite. 
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“  You  here,’  Mr.  Pullman  !”  exclaimed  Miss  Chippy  with 
remen  ous  astonishment,  as  she  advanced  a  very  neat  and  white 
“,an?*  Miss  Chippy  prided  herself  on  her  hands.  And  once  at 
t  (e  .  at,ed  Pants  Bazaar  ’  when  Mrs.  Mugwump  was  having  her 
fortune  told  through  the  lines  upon  her  hand,  by  Mr.Doodledoo, 
tne  bunday  School  librarian  (disguised  under  the  swarthy  complex¬ 
ion  o  an  Arabian  seer)  Miss  Chippy  had  artlessly  laid  her  delicate 
lingers  upon  Mrs.  M.’s  palm,  and  said  in  a  deprecating  way  that 
s  e  was  so  sorry  she  couldn’t  indulge  in  such  an  extensive  horos¬ 
cope  as  dear  Mrs.  Mugwump.’  And  Mrs.  Mugwump— whose 
hand  was  about  as  shapely  and  as  large  as  a  young  ham,  and 
about  the  same  color— had  never  forgiven  Miss  Chippy. 

..."  Yol  here  ?”  repeated  Miss  Chippy.  “How  fortunate  I  am ! 
1  left  my  hymn-book  inside  the  church.  I  am  so  careless  and  ab- 
stracted  sometimes.  But  then  you  know,  Mr.  Pullman,  I  was 
thinking  of  that  delightful  sermon  of  yours.  And  that  allusion  to 
some  people  coming  to  church  merely  to  display  their  bodily 
adornments:  I  am  sure,  at  least  poor  Mrs.  Mugwump  will  be  bene¬ 
fited.” 

Mrs.  Mugwump,  by  the  way,  had  only  that  morning  intro¬ 
duced  her  new  spring  bonnet — a  gorgeous  affair  of  dazzling  colors 
to  the  gaze  of  the  Bibbleites  ;  who  had  viewed  it  with  mingled 
sensations  of  envy,  admiration  and  amusement.  Mrs.  Mugwump 
had  such  taste  !  Miss  Chippy  said  Mrs.  M.  ought  to  dress  in  deep 
black  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  relatives  of  the  doctor’s  defunct 
patients.  But  we  digress. 

“What  a  weakness  some  have  for  displaying  new  clothes  for 
the  first  time — in  church”  continued  Miss  Chippy,  critically. 
“  It  seems  almost  sacrilegious-;  don’t  you  think  so  ?  ’’ 

“  Oh,  certainly,  certainly,”  rejoined  Mr.  Pullman,  as  if  striv¬ 
ing  manfully  to  centre  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  hand.  “  You 
left  your  inside  in  the  prayer-book— er— that  is—  er— ” 

Here  Miss  Chippy  charitably  dropped  her  handkerchief,  and 
as  Mr.  Pullman  recovered  it  something  else  followed  from  Miss  C’s 
tiny  muff,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  missing  hymn-book. 

Miss  Chippy,  of  course,  said  ‘  how  foolish  of  me  ’ ;  and  as 
Mr.  Pullman  accompanied  her  down  the  street,  renewed  her  pane¬ 
gyrics  of  the  gentleman’s  discourse.  Such  a  perfectly  lovely  sermon! 

'•  Hum,  ye-es,”  mumbled  the  clergyman,  who  had  a  way  of 
delivering  himself  as  if  he  precluded  any  possibility  jof  making  a 
mistake,  by  mentally  rehearsing  what  he  was  going  to  say,  before 
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saying  it.  “  Ye — es,  she  is  a  lovely  creature.  I — 

Miss  Chippy  was  horrified.  ‘  What  would  the  Bibbleby  folk 
say  ?  ’  The  Revd.  gentleman  was  bored  and  exasperated  ;  and 
being  by  nature  a  trifle  nervous,  and  now  completely  rattled,  he 
beat  a  retreat.  While  Miss  Chippy  with  her  eternal  smile,  gurgled 
a  good  bye,  and  abhorred  Miss  Belle  Dasher  more  than  ever. 

Now,  altho’  the  new  divine  had  not  hinted  to  Miss  Dasher 
that  he  bore  any  warm  attachment  for  her, he  had  most  certainly  be¬ 
trayed  a  partiality  for  her  society — as  preferred  to  that  of  the  other 
Bibbleby  damsels  ;  and  the  engaging  Belle  had  coincided  with 
her  mamma  that  it  was  only  a  joint  matter  of  time  and  making 
herself  as  fascinating  as  possible,  for  the  clergyman  to  ask  that 
most  potent  question.  The  answer  to  which,  it  is  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  add,  Miss  Dasher  had  early  decided  would  be  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  day  following  the  little  incident  upon  the  church-step, 
Miss  Belle  Dasher  with  a  step  full  of  spirit  and  life,  tripped  forth 
upon  an  errand.  Now,  the  whole  plot  of  this  homely  story  hinges 
upon  that  errand. 

After  expending  considerably  more  time  than  money  upon 
what  is  politely  tho’  somewhat  self-satincally  termed  ‘  shopping,  ’ 
Miss  D.  entered  upon  the  real  business  of  her  excursion;  entering 
at  the  same  time  the  store  of  Messrs.  Epsom  &  White,  druggists 
and  perfumers. 

What  transpired  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  when  she  reappeared  upon  the  street,  an  important- 
visaged  young  man  held  the  door  open,  and  said  in  a  sort  of 
solemn  semi-whisper : 

“All  right — er — Miss.  We  expect  them  in  to-morrow,  and 
it  shall  go  without  fail." 

From  the  town  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  Bibbleby  (Purer 
in  a  physical  sense  only,  of  course.  But  dear  me,  how  satirical  we 
are  !)  we  must  now  return. 

Miss  Chippy  had  a  maid — so  you  see  there  was  one  maid, 
anyway,  in  the  house,  speaking  from  a  point  of  juniority  ;  not¬ 
withstanding  Mrs.  Mugwump’s  oft-repeated  assertion  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ; — and  this  maid  was  a  pert  young  woman  with  blonde  hair, 
and  a  cast  in  one  eye  that  was  charming.  Among  her  frailties  was 
a  weakness  for  perfume  and  jewelry ;  and  to  suit  her  purpose  she 
had  cast  her  eye — the  one  with  the  cast  in  it,  of  course — upon  a 
certain  young  man,  whom  she  also  affected  a  ‘weakness’  for.  This 
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individual — the  youth  in  question — was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
young  man  who  had  ushered  Miss  Dasher  from  the  interior  of 
Messrs.  Epsom  &  White’s  establishment,  as  mentioned  a  brace  of 
paragraphs  back.  By  name  this  youth  was  Tom  Lamb. 

So  you  see,  Miss  Chippy’s  maid  — whom  we  will  call 
Mary  because  she  had  a  little  Lamb  (chestnuts) — was  well  able  to 
keep  herself  fortified  with  both  the  luxuries  ofperfume  and  jewelry. 
For  Tom  Lamb  provided  her  with  the  perfume,  and  Mary  by  a 
process  of  cost-price  trafficking — that  would  have  ruined  Messrs. 
Epsom  &  White — sold  part  of  her  sweetheart’s  offerings  to  the 
Bibbleby  maidens  at  a  figure  profitable  to  both  parties  concerned; 
and  with  the  cash  receipts  of  these  politic  transactions,  Mary  was 
able  to  provide  her  person  with  all  the  brooches,  earrings  and 
bric-a-brac  of  a  like  nature  she  desired. 

During  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Miss  Dasher  visited 
the  town,  Mr.  Lamb  strolled  out  into  the  suburbs  to  see  his 
Mary.  And  being  a  garrulous  young  man,  he  mentioned  among 
other  matters  concerning  his  employers’  business,  Miss  Dasher’s 
visit.  Detailing  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  the  visit. 

“Good  gracious,  Tom  !”  cried  Mary.  “Wait  here  a  minute, 
there’s  a  dear  fellow  !  I  must  tell  Miss  Chippy ;  it’s  such  a  good 
joke  !”  And  away  the  girl  flew,  leaving  Master  Tom  in  a  somewhat 
perturbed  state  of  mind. 

Mary  sought  her  mistress,  and  proceeded  to  unfold  a  tale — - 
a  lamb's  tale. 

“Ask  him  to  come  in,  Mary,”  said  Miss  Chippy  with  a  radi¬ 
ant  smile.  And  a  moment  later  Mr.  Lamb  was  shown  into  the 
parlor. 

At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes,  Mr.  Lamb’s  expression 
indicated  that  he  had  had  an  idea  forced  into  his  head  ;  and  Miss 
Chippy  said  : 

“You  are  perfectly  sure  you  understand,  Mr.  Lamb,  now, 
are  you  ?” 

And  Mary  said  : 

“  You  must  do  it,  Tom.  It  will  be  the  greatest  joke  out. 
Miss  Chippy  and  Miss  Dasher,  you  know,  are  the  greatest frie7ids.n 

And  Tom  said  : 

“You  may  count  on  me,  Miss  Chippy;  they  shall  go  without 

fail.” 

After  this  Miss  Chippy  made  some  allusion  to  currant  wine 
and  plain  cake.  And  Mr.  Lamb  went  forth  once  more  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  kitchen. 
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The  next  day  Miss  Chippy  penned  a  missive  to  the  Revd. 
James  Pullman,  which  was  delivered  by  the  faithful  Mary,  and 
which  ran  as  follows  : 

“  Dear  Mr.  Pullman. 

You  are  going  to  receive  a  little  present  in  the  shape  of  a  box 
of  perfume-,  and  there  being  no  name  attached,  you  would  natur¬ 
ally  wonder  who  could  be  so  audacious  as  to  send  it.  I  must  own  up. 
I  am  the  guilty  party.  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven.  You  know,  we 
should  all  be  good  to  our  clergyman. 

If  you  will  flourish — casually — your  handkerchief  just  before 
the  first  lesson ,  I  shall  know  that  you  have  accepted  my  present 
in  the  spirit  it  is  offered,  and  do  not  feel  offended  at  my  awful 
behaviour. 

Ever  yours  very  sincerely, 

Dulcinea  Chippy.” 

The  large  amount  of  combined  amusement,  alarm  and  indig¬ 
nation  which  filled  the  breast  of  the  Reverend  James  when  he 
read  this  spirited  epistle  was  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

“  Confound  that  woman  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  burnt  the 
note  in  an  exasperated,  nervous  way  ;  “  is  she  to  be  always  pester¬ 
ing  me  ?  ” 

Late  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  light  delivery  cart  drove 
up  to  the  Dasher  mansion  ;  and  the  driver  alighting,  carried  a 
small  parcel  to  the  door,  handed  it  in  with  the  curt  explanation 
‘  Epsom  &  White’s,’  and  was  gone  in  a  twinkling. 

“  As  per  instructions,”  said  the  jehu  to  himself  as  he  whipped 
up  his  steed  and  tore  down  the  road. 

The  next  halt  was  made  at  the  Reverend  Pullman’s.  Here 
a  second  parcel  was  deposited,  and  the  deliverer  departed  in  the 
same  abrupt  manner  which  had  characterized  his  retreat  from  the 
Dashers.’ 

A  third  and  last  call  was  made —  at  Miss  Chippy’s,  ;  and  a 
third  and  last  parcel,  a  counterpart  in  size  and  shape  of  the  one 
left  at  the  clergyman’s,  was  received  by  the  hand  of  Mary  ;  and 
then  the  driver  with  something  very  like  a  sigh  of  relief  made  a 
final  hasty  departure,  looking  back  in  a  thoroughly  suspicious 
and  guilty  manner. 

And  what  was  the  result  ? 

Mrs.  Dasher,  who  received  the  parcel,  in  her  eagerness  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  contents,  did  not  notice  that  the  parcel  was  addressed  to 
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some  one  else  and  threw  the  wrapper  into  the  grate  ;  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  she  found  the  parcel  to  be  a  box  of 
perfume. 

“  Here,  Belle,  this  must  be  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  D.,  with  a 
motherly  knowing  look;  and  Miss  Belle  gave  a  cry  of  deligh 
Of  course  she  could  guess  who  had  sent  that.  Was  he  not  kind, 
dear,  good  Mr.  Pullman  !  But  Messrs.  Epsom  &  White,  perhaps  it 
is  some  foolish  mistake.  Why  have  you  not  sent  that  other  affair  ? 

The  Reverend  James  Pulljnan  carried  his  parcel  into  the 
light.  It  was  no  doubt  the  perfumery,  whose  coming  had  been 
heralded  by  Miss  Chippy’s  note.  But  no  !  It  was  addressed  to 
Miss  Chippy  herself. 

“  Here  Jennie  !”  called  the  divine.  “Take  this  down  to  Miss 
Chippy’s.  It  has  been  left  here  in  mistake.” 

And  accordingly  ‘Jennie’  tramps  off  with  the  parcel  to  Miss 

C’s. 

And  lastly  Miss  Chippy  in  some  astonishment  at  the  receipt 
of  a  parcel  she  had  not  been  expecting,  takes  hers  into  the  light 
also  and  looks  at  the  address. 

“Mary,  come  here  quick  !”  cried  Miss  Dulcinea.  “  Here  is  a 
packet  addressed  to  Mr.  Pullman,  left  for  me  in  mistake.  I  wish 
you  would  run  up  with  it.” 

And  a  minute  later  the  messenger  from  the  clergyman  and  the 
messenger  from  Miss  Chippy  meet  in  the  street,  each  with  her  little 
parcel.  ■* 

“  Why,  Mary  !”  says  Jennie. 

“Why,  Jennie  !”  says  Mary. 

“  I  have  a  parcel  for — ” 

“  I  have  a  parcel  for — ” 

“  Miss  Chippy,”  says  Jennie. 

“  Mr.  Pullman,”  says  Marry. 

“Well  I  never  !”  cries  Jennie. 

“  Gracious  goodness  !  exclaims  Mary. 

So  by  mutual  arrangement  the  maidens  swop  parcels  and 
troop  back  to  their  respective  abodes. 

When  Miss  C.  opens  the  parcel  addressed  to  her  she  almost 
swoons. 

“  As  I  live  !”  cries  the  horrified  Mary.  “A  1-i-i-i— ver  pad  !” 

The  Reverend  What’s-his-name  opens  the  parcel  addressed  to 
him.  His  astonishment  at  its  contents  is  shaped  in  some  very  ex¬ 
pressive,  tho’  somewhat  unclerical  language. 
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“Thunder  !  What  do  they  mean  by  sending  me  a  liver  pad  ?” 

******  * 

And  why  had  Miss  Chippy  displayed  such  emotion  at  the 
sight  of  a  liver  pad  ?  It  is  not  such  an  awful  looking  affair.  You 
can  pat  it,  and  it  will  not  bite.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  will  even 
growl. 

And  why  did  the  Reverend  Pullman  give  utterance  to  such 
a  fearful  expression  at  the  display. of  a  similar  article  ? 

Well,  here’s  the  whole  story.  And  if  I  havn’t  kept  the  entire 
thing  just  about  as  mysterious  as  the  construction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  contents,  of  a  liver  pad,  then  may  I  never  wear  one. 

When  Miss  Dasher  visited  the  Epsom  &  White  establish¬ 
ment,  she  ordered  a  liver  pad,  but  did  not  mention  to  the 
astute  Mr.  Lamb  the  fact  that  the  article  was  for  the  express 
personal  benefit  *of  her  papa’s  constitution  ;  and  Mr.  Lamb  con¬ 
sidered  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  suppose  that  Miss  Dasher 
wanted  it  herself. 

Well,  Mr.  Lamb  had  told  his  Mary  of  Miss  Belle  Dasher’s 
ordering  a  1 — r  p — d,  thinking  it  an  excellent  joke ;  and 
immediately  the  equally  garrulous  Mary,  as  the  reader  knows,  had 
trotted  to  her  mistress  with  the  story. 

The  sentimental  and  yet  practically  contemplative  Miss 
Chippy  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  if  dear  Mr.  Pullman  could 
only  know  that  his  idol,  the  blooming  Miss  Dasher,  wore  a  1 — r 
p — d,  all  affection  would  at  once  be  stifled  in  his  breast  for  that 
young  lady. 

So  after  securing  Mr.  Lamb’s  promise  of  strict  secrecy,  Miss 
Chippy  acquainted  that  young  man  with  her  ‘  practical  joke  ’  ;  the 
plan  of  which  was  simply  that  he  should  send  a  box  of  perfume 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pullman  to  Miss  Dasher ,  and  a  1 — r  p — d 
addressed  to  Miss  Dasher,  to  the  clergyman  ;  and  then  repair  with 
due  speed  the  next  morning  to  the  respective  houses,  taking  care 
to  state  to  the  clergyman  that  a  certain  article — giving  the  name — 
intended  for  a  Miss  Dasher  had  been  left  by  mistake  with  him  ; 
and  that  his  own  etc. 

Miss  C.  with  her  busy  brain  now  worked  up  to  high  thinking 
pitch, strove  to  imagine  the  disappointment  and  horror  of  the  dignifi¬ 
ed  gentleman  as  he  conjured  up  his  beautiful,  charming  Belle 

consorting  with  a  low,  vile  1 - r  p - d.  And  already  visions 

of  those  large  pocket-handkerchiefs  which  bear  pictures  of  hea- 
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then  life  upon  their  borders,  representing  happy-faced  cannibals 
and  the  like  arrayed  in  all  the  limited  area  and  glory  of  a  shirt- 
button  and  a  celluloid  collar,  floated  in  Miss  Chippy’s  imagination. 

But  in  his  zeal,  alas  !  for  the  successful  culmination  of  these 
unchristian  machinations,  Mr.  Lamb  over-reached  himself.  Being 
not  particularly  original  by  nature,  and  on  striving  to  rehearse  in 
detail  the  plan  of  Miss  Chippy,  with  all  those  little  unnecessary 
embellishments  of  a  woman  in  her  construction  of  any  scheme, 
he  became  terribly  entangled.  Mr.  Lamb  was  not  sure  whether 
he  was  to  send  Miss  Dasher  or  Miss  Chippy  the  parcel ;  and  so 
with  a  display  of  quite  original  but  fatal  originality,  he  determined 
to  send  each  of  the  three  persons  concerned  a  parcel  ;  and  the 
adoption  of  this  brilliant  course  together  with  a  somewhat  erratic 
distribution  of  parcels  generally  by  the  delivery  boy — who  was 
also  in  the  plot — led  to  this  : 

The  clergyman  got  a  1 — r  p — d  ;  Miss  Chippy  got  a  1 — r 
p — d ;  and  Miss  Dasher  got  a  box  of  excellent  perfumery  at  the 
expense  of  her  self-made  and  unsuccessful  rival,  Miss  Dulcinea 
Chippy. 

That  lady,  in  a  blind  and  silent  fury,  went  headlong  to  the 
establishment  of  Epsom  &  White,  and  asked  upon  what  authority 
they  had  sent  her — and  she  dumped  over  the  parcel. 

Now  Mr.  Lamb,  who  was  within  ear-shot,  had  perception 
sufficient  to  see  that  a  total  disclosure  would  be  as  fatal  to  Miss 
Chippy’s  moral  reputation  as  it  would  be  to  Miss  Dasher’s  physical 
reputation ;  and  so  he  managed  to  draw  the  lady  aside,  and 
philosophically  enough  showed  what  the  result  of  an  investigation 
would  be.  And  Miss  C.,  bottling  up  her  wrath  and  discomfiture, 
departed  with  the  assurance  of  the  firm  that  it  was  a  most 
atrocious  blunder. 

She  was  scarce  gone  when  the  Reverend  Mr.  Pullman 
entered  with  a  parcel  under  his  arm,  and  desired  of  Mr.  Epsom 
to  know  if  the  firm  was  advertising  liver  pads ;  assuring  the 
astonished  and  now  utterly  confounded  senior  partner  that  his 
constitution  did  not  stand  in  urgent  need  of  any  such  tonic. 

Mr.  Pullman  was  soon  pacified,  taking  the  assurance  that 
there  had  been  a  complete  blunder  committed,  as  reason  sufficient, 
and  went  away  smiling.  But  he  was  considerably  surprised  when, 
on  a  visit  to  the  Dasher  mansion  on  his  way  home,  he  was  greeted 
with  an  outburst  of  thanks  for  his '  ‘  lovely  present  of  perfume  !  ’ 
However,  he  of  course  made  no  mention  of  the  affair  he  had 
received,  merely  stating  that  he  had  not  sent  the  perfume. 
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Mr.  Pullman’s  visit  to  the  store  was  not  long  afterward  follow¬ 
ed  by  one  from  Miss  Dasher, who  marched  up  with  parcel  number 
3  ;  and  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  the  frame  of  Mr.  Epsom  as 
she  asked  if  a  mistake  had  not  been  made  in  sending  her  a 
package  of  perfumery,  and  also  asking  why  that  1 — -r  p — d  for 
Mr.  Dasher  had  not  been  delivered,  as  promised,  on  the 
previous  evening. 

The  firm  now  getting  a  slight  idea  of  the  mixed  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  traced  the  matter ;  and  discovering  that  the  perfume  had 
been  purchased  by  Miss  Chippy  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev’d.  James 
Pullman  of  Bibbleby,  packed  it  off  without  delay  to  that  gentleman. 

Miss  Dasher’s  papa  received  his  concentrated  essence  of  tonic 
with  all  possible  expedience  also ;  and  Mr.  Pullman  thought  he 
could  not  do  less  than  acknowledge,  after  the  service ,  Miss  Chippy’s 
present.  But  the  consequent  delight  of  that  lady  was  short-lived; 
for  a  few  days  following  the  Bibbleby  folk  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  report  that  their  pastor  was  engaged  to  Miss  Dasher, 
whose  mamma  had  told  it  in  strict  secrecy  toMrs.Bargo,who  had  re¬ 
peated  it  under  the  injunction  of  the  greatest  secrecy  to  Mrs. 
Mugwump,  who  had — but  doesn’t  everybody  know  how  far  a 
secret  will  travel  in  a  small  place  ?  The  greater  the  secret  the 
greater  the  circulation. 

But  to  old  Epsom  there  has  always  been  a  certain  degree  of 
mystery  surrounding  that  second  1 — — r  p — d. 
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/^^OHN  GRILL  threw  the  paper  nervously  upon  the  table, and 
leaned  slowly  back  in  his  padded  arm-chair  with  an  empty 
laugh.  Why  should  that  name  come  up  before  him  to 
taunt  him  with  the  past  just  when  he  had  forgotten  its  ex¬ 
istence  ? 

There  it  lay  in  the  broad,  ineradicable  glare  of  print  before 
him,  and  he  could  not  blot  it  out.  He  might  shut  his  eyes  and 
purse  up  the  lids,  but  the  name  floated  there  in  big  blood-red 
filmy  letters  against  a  background  of  undecided  black — John 
Brown  ! 

A  plain  name,  but  plain,  unfortunately,  in  more  than  sound. 
But  why  should  it  cause  him  any  uneasiness  of  conscience  ?  It 
was  doubtless  the  name  of  some  other  man  who  had  been  in  the 
accident.  There  were  dozens  of  John  Browns  in  the  world.  His 
John  Brown  must  be  dead  long  years  ere  this. 

Well  suppose  it  was  the  same  man  ;  what  of  it  ?  What  had 
he  done  to  the  man  that  was  other  than  fair,  except - 

John  Grill,  Esq.,  bit  his  lip  and  tried  to  stir  himself,  but  he 
could  not  move,  and  sank  back,  glaring  at  the  opposite  wall.  There, 
in  his  beautiful  office  with  its  thousand  and  one  expensive  luxuries, 
its  rich  carpet,  its  handsome  desk  and  chairs,  its  rugs  and  pictures 
and  carved  grate,  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  that  money 
could  buy,  he  could  not  drive  away  the  memory  of  twenty  years. 

A  hundred  figures  were  beckoning  and  shaking  their  fingers 
at  him,  and  mocking  him.  The  clock  ticked  on  and  on.  It  was 
long  past  the  hour  when  he  was  accustomed  to  lock  his  office 
door  and  march  home  to  dinner  at  his  handsome  house  on  the 
avenue,  but  John  Grill  never  stirred.  He  sat  there  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  his  hands  clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
The  spirits  of  the  flames  of  the  fire  leaped  upon  the  wall  in  rare 
gleams  of  light  and  shadow  and  weird  shapes  ;  and  fell  and  rose 
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again,  dancing  high  upon  the  flowered  pattern,  and  glistening  in 
the  broad  panes  of  the  glass  doors  of  the  book-case.  There  was  a 
warm  softness  tinting  the  air  that  seemed  made  only  for  reveries 
and  fancies  fitting  to  a  poet  or  a  dreamer,  but  not  to  a  bustl¬ 
ing,  active  man  of  business.  Grill  was  no  poet,  no  dreamer,  but 
yet  he  sat  there  and  glowered  at  the  leaping  shadows  before  him 
and  never  moved  so  much  as  a  finger.  He  seemed  to  have  ceased 
to  breathe,  even. 

John  Brown  !  John  Brown  !  Yes,  he  remembered  John 
Brown.  He  remembered  that  they  started  into  business  together 
confident,  so  they  had  said,  of  each  other.  He  remembered  how 
they  two  had  been  Damon  and  Pythias  to  each  other  at  school  and 
then  inseparable  after  college,  resolving  to  start  as  partners  in  the 
fight  for  position  and  wealth  and  power. 

He  remembered  that  Brown  had  trusted  everything  to  him 
as  being  the  senior,  even  to  the  last  cent  of  the  few  thousands  left  to 
him  by  his  father.  How  he  had  trusted  him  !  Should  he  recall 
the  rest?  He  could  not  help  himself.  The  dancing  demon  of 
seeming  red  on  the  flame-lit  wall  compelled  him.  Yes,  he  re¬ 
membered  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  partnership  had  been 
dissolved,  and  John  Brown,  who  had  trusted  everything  to  him 
was  penniless,  and  he  John  Grill,  was— well,  to-day  he  wTas — rich, 
they  called  it. 

He  remembered  John  Brown  going  down  into  poverty  step 
by  step,  with  his  beautiful  young  wife — unable  to  bear  the  reverse 
— losing  her  roses  and  spirit.  That  was  twenty  years  ago.  Brown 
had  vanished  long  since.  To  where  ? 

What  was  that  ?  A  knock  ?  It  sounded  like  one.  The 
person  evidently  did  not  stand  on  ceremomy,  for  he  came  into 
the  room  without  more  ado,  and  the  light  of  the  flames  revealed 
a  wreck.  He  stood  before  the  stout,  well-fed  man  in  the  chair,  a 
thin,  pale,  haggard  being,  tall  and  spectral,  and  with  a  certain 
awful  fierceness  in  his  gray  eyes  that  made  the  pompous  man  in 
the  chair  quail. 

“  I  hope  you  remember  me,  John  Grill,”  said  the  stranger  in 
a  voice  that  was  a  mere  whisper,  but  with  a  degree  of  bitterness 
in  it  that  made  up  for  the  deficiency  in  strength  ;  and  John  Grill’s 
blood  ran  chill  through  him. 

“  I  think  you  ought  to  if  you  try  a  little.  How  many  years  is 
it  since  you  robbed  me  of  my  money, my  wife  of  her  rightful  com¬ 
forts,  and  my  child  of  its  bread  ?  How  many  since  you  professed 
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to  be  my  brother,  through  any  and  every  adversity?  It  is  a  good 
many,  ut  it  seems  like  yesterday  to  me.  I  have  struggled  here 
to  say  that  I  wish  you  to  eome  with  me  for  a  short  time.  My 
child  was  killed  in  an  accident  to-day;  an  account  of  it  is  there  in  the 
paper  Perhaps  you  read  the  name.  Put  I  have  something  that 
1  would  like  you  to  see.  You  surely  must  be  curious  to  view  it 
tor  a  man  like  you  never  does  things  by  halves.  Come.” 

The  figure  strode  to  the  door  and  John  Grill  arose  this  time, 
and  followed  like  one  in  a  dream. 


+,  They  went  down  the  long  steps  and  out  of  the  building  into 
the  lighted  street,  down  the  main  thoroughfare  and  away  from  it 
into  finally  a  part  of  the  city  that  John"  Grill  had  never  seen  • 
through  innumerable  streets  and  a  maze  of  houses, until  they  stop¬ 
ped  before  a  miserable  row  of  one-storied  buildings,  that  seemed 
as  if  they  wished  to  hide  themselves  from  the  public  gaze  and 
were  shrinking  away  from  it  and  the  roadway. 

John  Grill  found  himself  in  total  darkness  when  he  was 
ushered  into  the  building  by  his  shabby  companion.  The  latter 
drew  a  match  and  lit  the  stub  of  a  candle,  that  was  set  in  a  bottle 
which  stood  on  a  chair.  The  visitor  found  himself  in  a  room 
[  possessed  of  more  of  the  living  than  inanimate. 

A  table  with  nothing  on  it,  a  few  chairs  and  a  lounge  com¬ 
posed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  On  the  lounge  lay  a  woman 
what  had  once  been  a  beautiful  woman ;  now  a  mere  shadow,  a 
second  spectre,  with  large  hollow  eyes,  and  pale,  thin  cheeks  and 
wasted  hands.  Her  hair  was  very  long,  and  black,  and  fell  down 
about  her  face,  making  a  startling  contrast  to  her  white  skin. 

John  Grill  remembered  her,  altho’  she  was  changed  so. 
Remembered,  too,  how  he  had  been  a  visitor  at  her  house  twenty 
years  ago,  and  had  spent  many  an  evening  listening  to  her  won¬ 
derful  voice  as  she  sang  to  her  husband  and  himself.  He  wonder¬ 
ed  vacantly  how  much  she  could  sing  now ;  not  a  great  deal,  he 
mentally  calculated. 


He  recalled  too,  how  he  had  been  best  man  at  her  wedding. 
Good  God  1  he  hoped  she  had  forgotten  him  !  Three  little  children, 
poor,  thin-limbed,  thin-faced,  big-eyed  children,  stood  near  the 
couch.  Where  were  the  others  ?  These  were  very  young.  And 
they  looked  so  very  hungry.  Why  didn’t  they  cry  ?  Ah  !  they 
hadn’t  strength  to  do  that.  They  had  got  beyond  that  stage. 

The  sick  woman  put  her  hand  before  her  face  to  shield  her 
eyes  from  the  candle’s  light,  meagre  as  that  flame  was,  for  it  hurt 
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her  eyes.  Perhaps  she  looked  at  the  visitor  through  her  thin 
fingers.  At  any  rate  she  turned  her  face  away  from  him,  and 
closed  her  eyes.  The  husband— the  spectre— stooped  and  kissed 
her,  and  John  Grill  heard  a  sob.  He  felt  choking  himself. 

“Tears  in  your  eyes,  John  Grill!”  murmured  the  spectre. 
“  She  is  dying.  The  death  of  little  Tommy,  who  was  run  over- 
to-day,  seems  to  have  broken  her  heart  finally.  There  were  seven, 
you  know.  Just  the  three  you  see  here,  now.  They’ll  miss  her, 
little  as  she  has  been  able  to  do  for  them  these  three  years  past. 

A  mist  seemed  to  come  before  the  husband’s  eyes  as  he 
spoke.  It  floated  into  the  air,  and  the  room  seemed  filled  with 
strange  and  varied  murmuring  sounds,  like  the  rustling  of  strange 
wings  arid  the  whisper  of  strange  voices. 

The  mist  fell  on  John  Grill’s  eyes,  and  he  put  out  his  hands. 
They  were  grasped  by  fingers  that  felt  like  those  of  Death,  and 
fearful  noises  and  cries  were  in  his  ears.  Then  an  awful  crashing 
and  rending  and  roaring  as  if  Heaven  were  falling  to  the  earth. 
He  tried  to  cry,  and  shake  off  the  clammy  clasp  that  held  him 
powerless.  He  struggled  to  his  feet,  the  chair  falling  back  with  a 

crash,  and  stood  trembling. 

*  *  * 

The  office  was  quite  dark,  for  the  fire  had  burned  low,  and 
only  a  stray  flame  darted  up  out  of  the'  coals  \  and  then  sank  as 
if  tired  and  fretful,  back  again. 

What  was  it  that  forced  him  to  turn  his  head  toward  the  door  ? 
He  tried,  he  struggled  hard  to  keep  his  gaze  the  other  way,  but  he 
was  powerless  in  this  new  magnetism.  Slowly  his  head  went  round 
and  his  dilated,  staring  eyes  saw  a  vision  at  the  door  that  froze  his 
blood. 

There  stood  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed,  and  in  his  arms 
was  the  woman  whose  child  that  day  had  been  run  over  by  his 
own  coachman. 

But  she  was  dead.  Her  head  fell  back  over  the  arm  that 
carried  her,  and  her  long,  black  hair  trailed  upon  the  rich  rug  in 
the  doorway.  How  white  that  face  was  !  But — God  !  what  an 
expression  was  in  the  face  of  the  man  !  Murder  ! 

Ay  !  Murder  !  The  spectral  faced  shadow  glided  forward 
with  set  teeth,  the  woman  still  over  his  arm.  John  Grill  felt  him¬ 
self  grasped  by  the  throat.  He  tried  to  cry  ;  he  sank  back  with 
that  terrible  grip  still  upon  him,  and  writhed  and  tossed  his  arms 
about.  He  felt  himself  growing  weaker  every  moment ;  the  long 
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hair  of  the  dead  woman  swept  his  face,  and  he  sank  forward  with 
his  arms  thrown  out  before  him. 

*  *  * 

When  the  morning  came  and  they  burst  open  the  office  door, 
they  found  John  Grill  lying  on  the  floor  with  his  head  resting  upon 
the  edge  of  the  table  and  his  fingers  as  if  clutching  some  imagin¬ 
ary  hand  at  his  throat.  His  face  was  black,  and  the  expression 
distorted  and  frightful  ;  and  the  little  doctor  who  came  in  a  while 
later  said  that  John  Grill  had  had  a  fit  in  his  sleep,  and  that  he 
had  died  in  it. 


MILLY  McCRAW’S  ADVENTURE. 


,LY  McCRAW  had  wandered  about  for  some  time 
searching  for  the  path  leading  to  the  farm-house;  and 
very  frightened  and  tired  and  thirsty,  in  a  little  gully 
she  at  length  sank  down  to  wonder  what  would 
become  of  her. 

“  Lost  ”  she  said  to  herself.  “  Lost,  and  just  because  I 
wouldn’t  take  that  little  old  man’s  advice.  And  I  was  so  rude  to 
him,  too  !  But  he  had  no  right  to  call  me  Sissy.  Sissy  indeed  ! 
If  all  these  common  people  with  their  coarse  hands  and  rough 
clothes,  and  dirty  children — in  their  bare  feet  some  of  them — are 
to  be  calling  me  ‘  Milly  ’  and  ‘Sissy’,  I’d  better  have  left  my 
clothes  at  home,  and  dress  in  rough  things  that  don’t  fit,  and  not 
wear  boots  and  stockings.  Ugh  !” 

Milly' s  clothes  were  unquestionably  fine.  They  were  very 
fashionable  in  cut,  Jand  fitted  her  exquisitely.  She  wore  a  charm¬ 
ing  pink  dress  flounced  with  delicate  and  expensive  cream  lace ; 
which  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  charm, however,  within  the  past  two 
hours,  for  it  had  become  torn  and  soiled  in  Milly’s  clambering 
over  fences  and  pushing  through  bushes  trying  to  find  the  path. 

She  and  her  mother  had  only  the  day  before  reached  Farmer 
Cowley’s  cottage,  where  they  proposed  spending  one  of  the  most 
delightful  months  in  the  year — June. 

Milly  viewed  with  a  good  deal  of  concern  and  vexation  her 
soft  white  hands,  now  torn  and  blistered  ;  her  face  and 
neck,  too,  had  become  cruelly  burnt  and  scratched;  her  feet  were 
sore;  while  her  pretty  golden  hair  had  been  very  roughly  and  in¬ 
considerately  treated  by  the  branches,  for  it  now  hung  in  a  shock¬ 
ing  state  of  disorder  about  her  shoulders.  Her  tiny  pink  parasol 
had  been  torn  in  two  or  three  places;  and  to  crown  all,  she  had 
lost  her  hat. 

In  short  the  exquisitely  attired  Milly  McCraw  of  an  hour 
previous,  who  had  sauntered  forth  to  1  create  an  impression  upon 
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the  rustics,’  as  she  said,  had  suffered  a  harsh  change.  Rumpled 
and  scorched  and  torn,  and  so  weary  and  dispirited  that  she 
hadn’t  heart  or  exertion  enough  to  look  any  further  for  the  foot¬ 
way,  she  sank  down  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook,  in  the  gully,  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

It  was  a  fine  day,  tho’  very  hot;  and  the  little  hollow  was 
cool  and  shady,  covered  all  up  its  sides  with  daisies  and  butter¬ 
cups,  and  well  scattered  with  big  elms.  The  grass  and  leaves 
were  at  their  freshest  and  greenest;  and  with  a  sweet  breeze  that 
swept  the  gully  gently  now  and  then  and  put  the  tiniest  of  ripples 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  brook,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Milly  sitting 
in  the  shadow  of  a  huge  moss-covered  rock,  and  with  her  back 
comfortably  against  it,  very  soon  went  fast  asleep. 

And  so,  being  asleep,  Milly  did  not  see  the  queerest  figure 
imaginable  that  came  down  the  gully  along  the  edge  of  the  creek, 
with  a  tiny  fishing  rod  in  his  hand,  stopping  to  throw  his  line 
into  every  pool,  and  so  getting  gradually  nearer  to  the  little 
girl. 

This  figure  was  a  tiny  man  with  a  short  grey  beard.  He  wore 
a  suit  of  entire  green  ;  coat,  knickerbockers,  stockings  and  cap  of 
green ;  and  his  jacket  which  was  a  sort  of  blouse,  was  trimmed 
with  large  silver  buttons. 

Presently  the  fisherman  in  green  spied  Milly,  and  he  dropp¬ 
ed  his  rod  and  skipped  up  beside  her.  Then  he  put  his  head  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other  side — in  fact  he  put  on  a  good 
deal  of  side — looking  at  Milly  very  curiously,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  pity.  After  taking  a  long  look  at  her  with  his  head  very 
much  on  the  right  side,  he  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation,  slapped 
his  leg,  and  ran  down  to  where  his  rod  was. 

There  he  took  the  line  off  the  rod,  and  pulling  a 
small  steel  hook  out  of  a  leather  bag  he  carried  over  his  shoulder, 
he  screwed  the  hook  on  to  the  handle  end  of  the  rod,  and  then 
thrust  it  into  the  hole  nearest  him.  After  feeling  cautiously  about 
with  it  for  sometime  he  suddenly  threw  himself  back,  and  pulling 
the  rod  up  hand  over  hand,  soon  brought  ashore  a  tin  box. 

The  green  man  took  the  tin  box  and  ran  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  big  rock  against  which  Milly  lay  all  this  time  asleep. 

And  there,  somehow ,  he  disappeared  like  a  flash. 

Presently  Milly  felt  herself  in  her  sleep  slipping  gently  back 
• — it  seemed  as  if  the  big  rock  was  opening  up  at  the  part 
she  was  leaning  against,  and  as  if  she  was  being  drawn  magnetically 
into  its  very  centre.  Yes,  right  into  the  rock  !  And  then - 
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What  a  queer  laugh,  thought  Milly,  half  wonderingly.  And 
then  she  opened  her  eyes  and  found  she  was  leaning  against  a 
beautiful  smooth  stone  pillar  in  a  large  room  with  a  domed  ceiling 
and  a  paved  floor,  like  the  rotunda  of  a  big  hotel ;  while  round 
her,  laughing  and  grinning  and  chattering  and  whispering,  and 
pointing  their  fingers  at  her,  were  the  most  nondescript,  droll 
and  little  people  Milly  had  certainly  ever  seen. 

One  of  them — and  how  Milly  quailed  as  she  recognized  him  ! 
— was  the  old  man  who  had  met  her  in  the  wood  and  called 
her  ‘  Sissy,’  and  whom  she  had  been  so  rude  to.  While  another 
was  the  green  chap  who  had  fished  up  the  box,  which  he  now 
carried  in  his  hand. 

“  Well,  Nimmy,”  said  a  chap  in  blue  and  gold  to  the  green 
man  with  the  box,“  and  didn’t  you  catch  anything ?  ” 

“  Not  a  fish”  said  Nimmy  solemnly.  “  Didn’t  catch  any, 
didn’t  get  a  bite,  didn’t  even  lose  one.” 

What  a  funny  fisherman  !  thought  Milly,  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  to  their  widest  extent ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  old  man  who 
had  called  her  Sissy  came  up  to  her,  and  said  : 

“  Well,  you’re  the  funniest  looking  piece  of  baggage  I’ve  seen 
for  a  long  time  !  And  your  name  is  not  Sissy,  eh  ?  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha!  ” 

Milly  felt  inclined  to  be  very  angry.  The  idea  of  her  being 
termed  ‘  funny-looking  ’  indeed  !  And  by  such  an  odd,  tiny 
chap,  too  !  But  all  the  same  she  had  a  certain  amount  of  awe 
for  the  old  man  ;  and  so  she  said  : 

“  My  name  is  Millicent  Editha  Olivia  McWhirter  McCraw.  I 
should  thank  you  to  show  me  back  to  the  path  that - ” 

“  Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !”  laughed  the  little  fellow  in  green. 

“  Millicent  Edithaw  Oliviaw  McWhirtaw  McCraw-aw-zr/Zza/  a 
name  !  ”  and  all  the  people  laughed  merrily,  much  to  Milly’s  ex¬ 
treme  resentment  and  disgust. 

f  “  But  you  could  never  walk  to  Farmer  Cowley’s  in  that  out¬ 
fit  !”  cried  the  old  man.  “Why,  it’s  two  miles!  Not  in  those 
boots,  I’m  sure  !  Look,  Peter,  look  at  her  boots,  do  !  ” 

Milly  glared  haughtily  and  with  increased  indignation  at  the 
old  tnan,  and  then  at  Peter  ;  and  finally  in  a  half-wondering  way, 
at  her  boots.  She  could  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  about  her 
boots.  They  were  of  the  most  fashionable  shape,  of  exquisite 
kid,  and  the  heels  were  as  high  as  any  that  were  made. 

Peter— a  slim  fellow  in  a  yellow  suit  and  with  long  hair  to 
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match,  a  comical  twinkling  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  large  mouth  that 
seemed  ready  to  grin  at  any  moment — came  up,  and  after  very 
discourteously  and  with  the  grossest  impudence  kneeling  down 
and  critically  eyeing  Milly’s  boots,  said  ; 

“  Boots  !  D’ye  call  those  boots  ?  who  invented  them,  Sissy  ? 
He  couldn’t  have  had  much  soul.” 

“  No  ;  and  he  must  have  been  rather  narrow-minded  !  ”  cried 
another. 

“  There’s  a  good  deal  of  point  to  that,”  said  the  old  man 
with  a  sage  shake  of  his  head. 

“To  the  boot,  you  mean  !  Ah,  you  always  keep  instep  with 
our  humor  !  ”  cried  Peter,  and  they  all  laughed  again.  “  Do  look 
at  the  heels,  good  people  !  ”  the  irrepressible  chap  went  on.  “  An 
■inch  and  a  half  high,  or  my  name’s  not  Peter  Pitter-Patter  !  Now, 
you  see,  this  young  lady,  when  she  wants  to  reach  anything,  gets 
up  on  her  heels,  instead  of  her  toes  !  ” 

“  No  wonder  she  walks  as  if  she  had  a  crick  in  her  back,” 
sneered  a  young -woman  in  blue  whom  Milly  endeavored  to  abash 
with  a  terribly  sarcastic  and  haughty  stare,  but  who  returned 
Milly’s  supercilious  glance  two-fold,  and  laughed  at  her  full  in  the 
face  to  boot. 

“  Oh,  perhaps  after  all  it  isn’t  the  heels  make  her  bend  that 
way,”  observed  Peter,  as  he  walked  solemnly  about  Milly  with  a 
critical  look  that  was  comical.  “  If  she  carries  high  heels,  she 
certainly  carries  a  head  to  match.  But — I — think,  now,  its  partly 
that  big  thing  she  carries  behind  her,  makes  her  stoop.” 

“  Oh,  yes  1  ”  cried  all  the  little  women  in  a  voice.  “What  is 
that  ?  ”  And  the  entire  lot  crowded  about  Milly  McCraw  to  gaze 
at  this  new  and  puzzling  discovery. 

,  As  for  Milly,  she  was  in  a  terrible  pucker,  and  her  face 
burned  crimson. 

“  To  be  criticised  so  ; "  it’s  humiliating.  And  by  such  a  parcel 
of  imps,  too  !  ”  she  muttered.  “  You  stupids  !  ”  she  cried,  losing 
at  length  all  patience.  “  The  idea  of  you  not  knowing  what  that 
is  !  I  thought  you  were  civilized.  Not  know  a  bustle,  indeed  !  ” 

“A  What?  ”  screamed  the  little  people  together  again. 

“  A  bustle,  wooden-heads  !  ” 

“  A  bustle  !  a  bustle  !  Bustle  !  bustle  !  bustle  !  ”  they  all 
cried ;  and  then  went  off  into  the  maddest  capers  and  fits  of 
laughter,  repeating  the  word  over  and  over  again  as  if  it  were  the 
greatest  joke  in  the  world — instead  of  the  greatest  absurdity. 
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But  presently  Peter  drew  a  very  solemn  face,  and  came  up  to 
Milly  and  said  seriously  ; 

“  Tell  me  ;  what  do  you  wear  it  for  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  ” 

It  was  now  Milly’s  turn  to  laugh  ;  and  this  evidently  dis¬ 
pleased  Peter,  for  he  had  asked  the  question  very  civilly,  feeling 
extremely  curious  on  the  matter. 

“  Why,  everybody  wears  a  bustle  !  ”  cried  Milly.  “  Even 
Mary  Cowley  up  at  the  farm  has  a  sort  of  one.” 

“  But  look  at  the  poor  thing’s  arms  !  ”  cried  the  maiden  in 
blue  again.  “  Scratched  and  bleeding  !  and  just  because  she’s 
grown  out  of  her  dress  and  the  sleeves  are  a  mile  too  short  for 
her  !  Why,  she’s  been  trying  to  lengthen  them  with  lace, as  I  live  !  ” 

“  It’s  nothing  of  the  sort  !  ”  retorted  Milly  angrily/1  and  you 
are  very  impertinent  and  unkind  to  say  so.  You,  with  your  long, 
loose  sleeves,  and  ugly  broad-toed  shoes,  that  were  out  of 
fashion  long  ago.  I  never  saw  such  a  pack  of  dunces,  never  !” 

“  Out  of — what,  did  she  say  ?  ”  said  Peter  with  a  mysterious 
air  to  the  blue  girl. 

“  She  said  ‘  out  of  fashion ,’  whatever  that  may  be,”  replied 
the  blue  girl.  “  What  is  it,  please,  Miss  Squeezed-in  ?  ” 

“  How  dare  you  call  me  such  names  !  ”  cried  Milly  stamp¬ 
ing  her  foot, with  the  blood  mounting  to  her  forehead  ;  for  she  was 
excessively  annoyed.  She,  Millicent  McCraw,  to  be  treated  with 
such  disrespect  and  ridicule  by  a  parcel  of  mites  or  sprites,  or 
whatever  they  were  !  It  was  shameful  ! 

“Squeezed-in,  indeed  !  ”  continued  Milly  in  high  dudgeon. 
“  Let  me  go  from  this  nasty  place  at  once  !  ”  and  she  looked 
about  for  the  door.  But  to  her  surprise  and  alarm  she  could  not 
see  the  slighest  indication  of  an  exit ;  except  the  windows  over  her 
head,  where  a  peculiar  pinkish  light  fell  in. 

“Well,  now,  Milly,”  said  the  old  man,  with  a  chuckle/' do 
you  know,  I  think  ‘  Squeezed-in  ’  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for 
you.  Though  how  you  do  it,  I’m  sure  I  dont  know.” 

“  She  must  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  breathe,  I  should  think,” 
said  Peter.  ,  “  Mercy  !  what  a  waist  !  why,  she  isn’t  shaped  like 
any  of  us,  I’m  sure.  Her  ribs  and  her  lungs  must  have  an  awfully 
uncomfortable  time  of  it.  What  have  you  got  on,  dear  ?  Do  tell 
us.  We  want  to  know  everything  about  you.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  ”  cried  Milly.  “  Don’t  any  of  you  know  what 
corsets  are  ?  ” 

“  Corsets  !  corsets  !  Is  that  what  does  it  ?  ”  screamed  the 
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little  people  together.  And  they  started  jumping  about  again, 
clapping  their  hands,  stamping  their  tiny  feet  and  screaming 
“  Corsets  !  corsets  !  We’ve  found  out  !  we’ve  found  out  !  ” 

Poor  Milly  was  completely  dumb-founded  now.  To  dis¬ 
cover  people  who  wore  nothing  on  their  feet  but  horrid  broad¬ 
toed  boots,  not  even  on  Sunday,  was  shocking  enough,  but  not  to 
know  about — not  even  to  have  heard  of  corsets  or  bustles  seemed 
so  preposterous,  that  Milly  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at  them. 
Why,  they  were  worse  than  savages  ! 

But  the  little  people  hadn’t  done  questioning  or  criticising 
Miss  Milly  yet. 

“ Another  discovery, as  I  live  to  make  it  !”  cried  the  indefatig¬ 
able  Peter  Pitter-Patter.  “  Look  at  her  ears,  all  of  you  !” 

“  Oh,  poor  thing !”  exclaimed  the  little  blue  maiden,  but  in 
quite  a  sympathetic  voice  this  time.  “Why  some  one  has  actu¬ 
ally  bored  holes  in  her  pretty  ears  !  Oh  the  cruel  brute  !  ”  Now 
that  Milly  looked  minutely  at  them,  she  saw  that  not  one  of  the 
little  women  wore  ear-rings.  They  were  nice-looking  people,  cer¬ 
tainly,  although  they  did  dress  so  strangely.  The  women  were 
beautiful,  with  fine  features  and  lovely  complexions.  But  no  ;  not 
one  of  them  wore  ear-rings.  What  a  pity,  too,  Milly  thought ; 
such  dear,  delicate,  shapely  little  ears. 

“Did  it  hurt  very  much,  dear  ?”  enquired  the  blue  girl,  in  the 
same  kind,  sympathetic  wav,  looking  up  with  such  a  comical  ex¬ 
pression  of  pity  and  curiosity  at  Milly’s  ears.  “  Did  they  do  it 
because  you  were  very  naughty,  and  have  you  got  to  wear  them 
very  long  ?  ” 

“Oh,  look  !  look  !”  screamed  Peter,  as  Milly  opened  her 
lips  to  reply.  And  the  little  yellow-headed  critic  danced  about 
in  the  ecstasy  of  still  another  detection. 

“Look  at  her  teeth  !  A  little  brass  one  in  between  each  big 
one  !  Well,  that  beats  everything  !” 

“My  filling  ex  claimed  Milly,  completely  stupefied  with- 
amazement. 

“And  the  collar  !”  screamed  Peter  again,  waltzing  about  in 
a  comical  way  that  would  have  made  Milly  McCraw  laugh  if  she 
had  not  been  so  utterly  astounded  and  indignant.  “  It’s  two  inches 
high,  or  I  can’t  see.” 

You  certainly  can’t  see — -over  it, ’’said  the  green  fisherman  ; 
and  then  the  old  man  said  : 

“  Come  Peter,  you’ve  worried  Milly  enough.  Here,  Mr.  In- 
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novator, let’s  have  your  box  ;  ”  whereupon  the  fellow  in  green  came 
forward  with  his  tin  box. 

The  old  man  then  took  it  and  handing  it  to  the  little  woman 
in  blue,  said  : 

“  Here  Josie,  take  Milly  into  your  room  to  rest  herself.  And 
after  that  we’ll  see  about  sending  her  home.”  Then  Milly  follow¬ 
ing  Josie,  entered  a  second  apartment  by  way  of  a  secret  door¬ 
way  in  the  wall. 

Josie  untied  the  box  ;  and  Milly  as  she  reclined  in  a  cosy 
cushioned  arm-chair,  watched  her  take  out : 

First,  six  little  boxes;  and  these  were  labelled  :  politeness  ; 
common-sense  ;  modesty ;  reverence  ;  kindness ;  refinement.  And 
then  followed  :  a  pair  of  low-heeled,  broad-toed  shoes;  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  without  actually  any  trimming ;  and  a  plain 
cotton  dress. 

“  Here  dear,”  said  the  little  woman  in  blue,  “  let  me  take  off 
those  uncomfortable  things  you  have  on,  and  dress  you  in  these. 
You’ll  find  them  ever  so  much  more  comfortable  to  walk  home 
in.” 

Milly  shuddered  as  she  looked  at  the  homely  apparel. 

“  Put  those  things  on  !”  she  cried  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  think  I’d  be  seen  in  those  common, 
ugly  shoes,  and  that  detestable  gown,  do  you  ?  Why,  there  isn’t  a 
speck  of  anything  on  it — -not  even  a  flounce.  I  gave  you  credit 
for  more  sense.  No  thank  you,  indeed  !”  And  Milly  caught  the 
inoffensive  gown  and  threw  it  contemptuously  away  from  her. 

And,  oh  !  what  a  hubbub  there  was  when  she  did  that  !  The 
little  blue  girl  screamed,  and  all  the  tiny  people  came  rushing  into 
the  room,  helter-skelter,  with  Peter  and  the  old  man  and  the  green 
fisherman  at  their  head,  shouting  her  name.  And  then  they  com¬ 
menced  pinching  her  arms  and  shaking  her  this  way  and  that ; 
and  then - 

*  *****  * 

Milly  gave  a  start,  and  opened  her  eyes.  And  there  was  the 
big  rock,  and  there  the  creek  and  the  gully.  While  beside  her, 
looking  very  foolish  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  was  Johnnie 
Cowley,  the  farmer’s  boy;  and  his  little  sister  Molly,  in  her  big  old- 
fashioned  sun-bonnet,  gazing  at  Milly  with  the  solemnest  pair 
of  eyes  you  could  conceive.  And  so  it  was  nothing  but  a  dream. 

“  We  have  had  to  pinch  yer  just  a  bit,  ’cos  you  wouldn’t 
wake,”  explained  Johnnie  apologetically.  “Yer  rna’s  terrible 
scared  about  you.  Can’t  y’  get  up  ?  ” 
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Milly  did  get  up,  but  she  was  fearfully  stiff,  and  her  toes 
ached  as  they  had  never  ached  before.  She  could  hardly  walk  ; 
and  such  a  long  way  it  seemed,  too,  to  Farmer  Cowley’s.  Poor 
Milly  had  to  lean  on  sturdy  Johnnie’s  arm,  and  limped  every  inch 
of  the  road. 

But  she  is  like  a  great  many  other  little—  -and  big — girls,  who 
seem  to  grow  more  foolish  as  they  grow  older.  And  although  she 
had  such  a  painful  time  of  it,  she  wouldn’t  sacrifice  wearing  her 
fashionable  harness  for  one  day’s  solid  comfort — no,  not  for 
worlds  ;  but  goes  on  squeezing  her  toes  and  her  body  as  much  as 
ever. 
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)AINT  no  use.  He  says  no!” 

There  was  a  very  evident  readiness  for  rebellion 
in  little  Billy  Bunter’s  eyes,  and  deep  sympathy  in  the 
face  of  his  companion,  Top  Johnson.  And  the 
cause  was  this: 

Billy  Bunter’s  big  brother  was  making  ready  for  a  camping 
excursion  in  company  with  some  of  his  friends, — Tony  Johnson, 
Top’s  brother — included  ;  and  Billy  had  petitioned  his  brother  to 
take  him  and  his  chum  Top  along,  the  scheme  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  discussed  between  himself  and  Top. 

Billy  had  not  anticipated  a  refusal,  and  the  abrupt  one  he 
had  met  had  not  only  shocked  and  bitterly  disappointed  him,  but 
had  also  filled  his  sanguine  heart  with  deep  resentment. 

Top  was  a  good  deal  disheartened,  too  ;  and  so  the  two  little 
fellows  were  silent  for  sometime,  each  filled  with  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  thoughts  of  the  matter,  and  with  an  unexpressed  but  mutual 
belief  that  they  had  been  done  a  great  wrong. 

Billy  had  been  leaning  against  the  fence  for  some  moments 
with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  while  a  variety  of  expressions 
played  fitfully  over  his  countenance.  Top  watched  these  latter 
with  deep  interest. 

At  length  out  went  Billy’s  underlip,  out  came  his  hands  from 
his  pockets,  and  a  hang-the-cost  look  took  final  possession  of  his 
face. 


“  Jingo  !  ”  he  said,  as  he  glared  at  Top  ;  “  I’ll  do  it  !  ” 

“  Sk  i — i — p  ?  ”  whispered  Top  Johnson  in  an  insinuating, 
half-questioning  way,  as  if  he  had  partly  guessed  Billy’s  train  of 
thought. 

“Yes,  sir,  skip.  I’m  sick  of  this  everlastin’  business  of  bein’ 
called  a  kid.  an’  told  I  don’t  know  nuff  to  chew  gum  with  my  front 
teeth  when  I’ve  got  a  gum-boil  takin’  up  all  the  spare  room  at  the 
back. 
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What  d’ye  think  he  said,  Top,  when  I  asked  him  ?  1  Great 

Carpet  Tack!’  he  says,  ‘you  camp?  No,  no,  kid,’  he  says, 
‘  you’d  have  to  be  takin’  a  night-shirt  and  extra  under-clothin’  an’ 
pain-killer  ;  an’  we  have  no  room  for  invalids  an’  their  ’senshals. 
Some  other  eve,  William.  There’s  a  quarter  for  you  ’  ” 

“And  did  you  take  it?”  said  Top  Johnson. 

“  Of  course  I  took  it.  A  quarter  counts  high  when  you’re 
in  a  intrigue.” 

There  was  another  pause.  Top  was  too  timid  to  broach  the 
character  of  the  initial  step,  being  a  much  more  cautious  and  less 
venturesome  youth  than  Billy  Bunter.  The  latter,  however,  was 
only  maturing  his  plans.  Finally  he  said  : 

“  Here  it  is,  Top  Johnson.  Just  say  whether  you’re  in  for  it, 
win  or  lose.” 

“  It’s  a  go,  Billy.” 

“Then  here  she  is.  The  canoe’s  all  ready  in  the  boat-house. 
I  know  that ,  because  I  was  down  there  helpin'  Jack  fix  up. 
There’s  the  tent  an’  the  poles  in,  an’  the  blankets.  The  grub’s 
the  only  sticker.  How  much  can  you  collar?  ” 

“Well,  I  dunno,”  said  Top  dubiously.  “  I  don’t  think  I’ll 
be  able  to  do  much  on  the  pie  or  jam  racket.  What  do  we  want, 
mos’ly  ?  ” 

“  What  do  we  want  ?  ”  echoed  Billy  sarcastically.  “  Did  you 
ever  camp  out,  Top  Johnson  ?  ” 

“  We-el,  I’ve  been  up  the  canal,  y’know,  with  pa  an’  ma,  an’ 
picnicked,  an’ - ” 

“  Oh,  come  off !  ’’  sneered  Billy  Bunter.  “  Say  right  out  you 
know  nuthin’  about  it,  an’  I’ll  try  an  give  you  a  pointer.  This 
ain’t  no  common  weak-tea  heavy-bun  Sunday  school  racket.  It’s 
just  the  pure  quill  roughin'  it.  That's  what  it  is.  It’s  work. 

Now,  I’ve  got  a  quarter,  an’  I’ve  got  about  seventeen  cents 
in  my  nigger-bank  that  I  can  embezzle  easy.  We’ll  keep  most  of 
that  fer  milk  an’  eggs  an’  stuff  we  can  buy  from  the  farmers.  What 
you’ve  got  to  do,  Fop,  is  to  jest  sink  yer  fill’yal  reserve,  as  Jack 
says,  and  scoop  all  y’can.  Jest  as  much  as  y' can  carry,  an’  I’ll  do 
the  same. 

Jack  an’  the  crowd  don’t  intend  to  start  till  after  tea, 
so  we  can  get  quite  a  lap  on  them.  Jack  wants  me  to  carry  his 
provender  from  the  groc’ry  down  to  the  canoe  about  five ;  an’ 
there’s  some  fine  eatin’  there,  Top.  You  be  down  at  the  boat¬ 
house  at  five  sharp-,  I’ll  be  on  deck.  An’  you  want  to  keep  mum; 
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’cos  if  it  leaks  out,  and  little  Minnie  or  Dollie  gets  a  breath  of  it, 
I’ll  be  in  fer  it  hot ,  sure,  an’  the  game’ll  be  all  u.  p.” 

A  little  before  the  appointed  hour  Billy  Bunter  appeared  at 
the  boat-house — which  was,  fortunately  for  his  plan,  entirely  de¬ 
serted — with  a  large^  basket  stocked  with  parcels  of  all  sizes. 
He  had  beside  these  a  large  loaf  of  pan-bread  under  his  arm,  rob¬ 
bed  after  much  diligence  and  trouble,  from  the  larder.  Here 
the  young  rebel — thoroughly  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  his  action, 
but  smothering  the  cry  of  conscience  under  an  assumed  air  of 
bravado  and  indifference, and  a  very  much  exaggerated  notion  of 
his  wrongs —  here,  we  say,  he  got  the  canoe  and  its  contents  in 
order ;  and  then  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  waited  the 
coming  of  his  co-conspirator,  Top  Johnson. 

Top  at  length  appeared  with  a  not  over  jovial  face, and  a  not 
over-extensive  addition  to  the  stores,  his  share  consisting  merely 
of  a  good-sized  piece  of  cheese  and  a  very  meagre  loaf.  However, 
despite  Top’s  solemn  countenance  and  slim  augmentation,  the 
sight  of  his  auxiliary  restored  the  erstwhile  nervously-conditioned 
Billy  to  a  calmer  and  at  the  same  time  more  buoyant  state  of 
mind.  And  so  impatient  to  depart  and  fearing  the  appearance 
upon  the  scene  of  some  of  their  brothers’  friends,  if  not  those  in¬ 
dividuals  themselves,  the  two  boys  hastily  slid  the  canoe  into  the 
water. 

“  Can  you  paddle,  or  can’t  you  paddle?”  said  Billy  Bunter 
testily,  after  the  two  had  taken  their  places,  and  Top  Johnson  had 
very  nearly  upset  the  canoe  by  letting  his  paddle  get  underneath  it. 

“  Oh,  I — guess  so,”  replied  Top,  in  not  the  most  assuring 
tones.  “Course  it’s  a  long  time - .” 

Here  the  canoe  dipped  almost  to  the  gunwale, and  Top  drop¬ 
ping  his  paddle,  clutched  nervously  to  the  sides.  The  paddle 
floated  away,  and  Billy  exercising  his  somewhat  limited  knowledge 
of  a  single  blade,  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  regaining  it. 
When  at  length  the  paddle  was  recovered,  Billy  Bunter  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  slinging  the  paddle  viciously  into  the  centre  of 
the  canoe,  said  : 

“You — can’t — paddle — worth — one — dime;  an’ you  know  it. 
You  sit  still  an’  Til  do  the  work.” 

They  ran  a  couple  of  miles  without  accident,  Billy  Bunter’s 
spirits  reviving  considerably, and  Top’s  declining  in  a  proportionate 
degree.  Neither  of  them  spoke  for  some  time.  Finally  Top  said  : 

“  Aint  we  come  far  enough  down,  Bill  ?  There’s  a  nice- 
looking  place  over  there;  an’  it’s  getting  dusky.” 
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Dusk  nothin’,”  responded  the  helmsman  irritably.  “  If 
we  was  to  pitch  our  stakes  over  there,  we  wouldn’t  be  outside  the 
city  limits.  You  don’t  want  to  camp  in  a  back-yard,  do  you  ?” 

“  We  11,  no;  but  then,  if  we  wanted  anything,  it’d  be 
easy  to  run  home  fer  it.  But  say,  Bill,  where  you  goin’  to  get  the 
stakes  to  pitch  ?  ” 

Get  em  from  under  you  :  you’re  sittin’  on  them,”  snapped 
Bill,  as  he  dug  his  paddle  with  a  violence  that  betrayed  his 
perturbed  and  distempered  state  of  mind. 

“They  aint  here,”  said  Top  Johnson  with  considerable  con¬ 
cern,  as  he  very  imprudently  turned  half  round  to  catch  his 
companion’s  eye,  causing  the  canoe  to  lurch  fearfully. 

Sit  still — you  !  ”  screamed  Billy  Bunter,  his  nerves  almost 
unhinged  by  this  second  narrow  escape.  “  D’ye  think  I  want  to 
figger  in  an  1  early  grave  ’  item  ?  ” 

Top  obeyed  this  injunction,  combining  with  it  perfect  silence, 
and  the  canoe  glided  on  again  uneventfully  with  the  swift  current 
for  a  mile.  Then  Top’s  enquiring  tongue  was  set  wagging  once  more 
by  the  problem  he  had  been  nursing  in  his  brain  for  some  time. 

u  If  we  aint  got  any  pegs,  how  in  the  dickens  are  we  goin’  to 
fasten  down  the  tent,  Bill  ?  ” 

“Oh,  socks  !  Can’t  we  find  some  wood, an’  make  some  ?  ” 

“  But  we  aint  got  any  axe,”  responded  Top  hurriedly. 

“  Aint  we  ?  I  guess  this  canoe  can  carry  an  axe.” 

“  You  left  it — -on  the  wharf,”  said  Top  Johnson  in  tones  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  very  impressive,and  as  if  he  had  been  meditating  this 
disclourse  at  the  first  auspicious  opportunity. 

There  was  a  pause — a  very  long,  sinister  pause.  Billy  Bunter 
laid  his  paddle  across  the  gunwales,  and  glared  at  the  innocent 
back  of  Top’s  yellow  head.  Then  he  hissed  : 

“  And — you — saw — that — thing — lyin’  there,  an’  didn’t  say 
one  word  !  Huh!  You  know  as  much  about  campin’  out,  you 
do, as  a  M’litia  Colonel  would  about  stormin’  a  fortress,  if  it  come 
down  to  the  fine  thing.  Seems  to  me,  Top  Johnson,  you  jest  let 
that  axe  lie  there ,  so  as  we’d  have  to  go  back  for  it,  an’  then 
you  could  get  a  cramp  sud’nly  and  sneak  home.” 

Top  did  not  answer,  for  it  was  exactly  what  he  had  meditat¬ 
ed- 

“  P’raps  you’d  like  to  go  back  home  now,”  continued  Billy 
Bunter  in  contemptuous,  mocking  tones,  which  were  somewhat 
assumed,  however.  He  was  just  beginning  to  wish,  ever  so  little, 
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that  he  hadn’t  come  himself.  It  was  getting  unpleasantly  dark  ; 
there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing,  too ;  and — . 

“Say — Billy,”  said  Top  Johnson. 

“  What?  ” 

“  Honor  bright,  now,  don’t  you  think  yourself,  we’d  better  go 
back — fer  that  axe  ?  ” 

“ Gee — whizz  !  Top,  why  don’t  you  say  straight  out  you’re 
sick  of  it.” 

Another  space  of  silence;  and  thenTop  Johnson  sinking  pride 
and  valor,  and  with  a  predetermined  sullen  indifference  to  Billy’s 
probable  satire,  said  : 

“  Well,  I  am.  There  now.” 

“  That  settles  it,”  replied  Billy  Bunter  with  well-assumed 
resignation.  And  Top  Johnson  never  guessed  how  relieved  Billy 
himself  felt.  “  Round  she  goes  !  ” 

But  when  the  canoe  did  finally  go  round,  the  boys  discovered 
with  much  concern  on  the  part  of  Billy  Bunter  and  alarm  on  the 
side  of  Top  Johnson,  that  there  was  a  very  crisp  and  steady  wind 
blowing  down  the  river ;  a  wind  every  instant  gaining  force. 
And  when  Billy  Bunter,  exerting  his  utmost  muscle  and  skill,  at¬ 
tempted  to  paddle  bravely  against  it,  he  discovered  that  he  could 
make  little,  if  any,  headway. 

Top  Johnson — now  completely  demoralized — assayed  in  an 
agitated  way  to  assist  his  companion  in  the  stern;  but  he  shipped 
his  paddle  after  the  first  erratic  stroke  at  an  alarmed  and  perempt¬ 
ory  order  from  Billy ;  for  Top’s  blade  went  half-way  under  the 
canoe,  and  the  latter  narrowly  escaped  going  over. 

“  Now  don’t  blub,  Top,”  said  Billy  Bunter,  in  a  kinder  tone. 
“  We're  all  right.  Well  get  close  in,  and  look  for  a  good  spot 
to  camp.” 

This  was  more  feasible  ;  and  shortly  after  Billy  Bunter  ran 
the  bow  of  the  canoe  upon  the  beach. 

Top  Johnson,  with  very  cramped  joints,  scrambled  ashore  ; 
and  going  a  little  inland,  made  a  survey  of  the  ground.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  anxiously  waiting  companion  with  a  rueful  counten¬ 
ance. 

“  We  can’t  camp  here”  he  whispered.  “  Ugh  !  It’s  all  mud¬ 
dy  an’  long  grass  !  Snakes  an’  toads,  I  guess.” 

So  they  paddled  on  a  little  way  until  they  came  abreast  of  what 
looked  to  Billy’s  not  unpracticed  eye  like  a  much  more  favorable 
piece  of  ground  ;  a  knoll  covered  with  short  grass,  and  running 
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pardy  round  it  a  narrow  gully  fringed  with  young  poplars  ;  while 

?fr  glOU^  r°lled  away  from  the  river  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
tair  stretch  of  pasture  land. 

It  was  long  past,  sunset  now ;  but  fortunately  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  stars  shining  brightly. 

•  ,  1B.lIly  Bunter  got  out  to  investigate,  and  came  back  with  the 

joy  u  intelligence,  that  there  was  ‘just  a  hunky  spot  to  pitch  the 

ten  on  ;  and  what  was  still  better  news  to  Top,  a  house  and  barns 
a  little  way  off. 

«T  Bet-S,  ??  over  there!”  cried  Top,  his  spirits  fast  rising. 

guess  it  s  Browns’.  They’ll  let  us  stay  over-night ;  an’  then  we 
can  paddle  up  in  the  morning.” 

“  Do  y°u  hke  your  dog  cold,  or  in  a  live  state  ?  ”  said  Billy 
Bunter,  as  at  that  moment  the  fierce  and  deep  barking  of  several 
dogs  broke  upon  the  air.  “  Those  brutes ’d  jest  chew  us  Top  if 
we  was  to  go  over  there.  We  can  camp  all  right.  An’  I  guess 
Jack  11  be  down  after  awhile,  lookin’  for  us,  an’  we  can  have  tea 
ready  for  them.” 

This  joint  mention  of  ‘  tea  ’  and  the  probable  appearance  of 
Billy  s  big  brother  at  no  very  distant  hour,  stimulated  Top  Johnson; 
for  the  double  reason  that  he  was  very  hungry  despite  his  previous 
dispirited  condition,  and  that  he  knew  Billy  would  have  to  bear 
the. brunt  of  Bunter  Major’s  very  possible  and  righteous  indig¬ 
nation.  ° 


So  he  helped  to  carry  the  things  from  the  canoe  to  the  knoll, 
and  after  everything — the  blankets,  provisions,  paddles  and  tin 
cans  and  plates — had  been  piled  in  a  distorted  heap  near  by  where 
the  tent  was  to  be  erected,  the  pair  set  themselves  manfully  enough 
upon  the  latter  task. 

“Now,’  said  Billy  as  he  unfolded  the  canvas  by  the  process 
of  several  vigorous  jerks;  “now,  Top,  you  joint  that  pole  there— 
here,  give  it  to  me. 

Lessee, it  s  this  end;  no, it  amt, it’s  this  end  goes  into  the  top  of 

the  tent.  There  !  now, you  crawl  inside, an’  hold  the  pole  an’  I’ll _ 

well  I  ll  get  some  sticks  an  things  fer  pegs  an’  a  stone  to  hammer 
them  in  with.  You  hang  on  to  that  pole,  Top  Johnson.  Never 
mind  any  ex’bition  of  the  totter  act  just  now.” 

After  a  very  diligent  and  certainly  arduous  search  along  the 
beach  for  the  sticks,  and  another  close  scrutiny,  this  time  of  the 
pasture,  for  the  necessary  nature’s  hammer,  Billy  got  together  the 
requisites;  and  with  considerable  labor  the  job  was  completed. 
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“  Looks  kind  of  loppy  on  that  side,”  said  Billy  as  he  surveyed 
the  tent.  “But  it’ll  do.  Its  got  to  do.  Now  fer  a  fire.  Lessee  ; 
the  matches - .” 

Billy  paused  again.  The  matches  !  The  very  articles  his 
brother  had  particularly  requested  him  to  put  in  the  basket;  and 
the  very  thing  he  had  neglected  to  do  ! 

“G - got — any — matches,  Top  ?”  queried  Billy  Bunter,  but 

in  a  tone  that  did  not  indicate  he  anticipated  the  most  favor¬ 
able  reply  in  the  world. 

Top  searched  all  his  pockets;  and  from  the  last  repository  of 
dust  and  nameless  gatherings,  he  drew  forth,  oh,  joy  !  one 
two — three  of  the  worst  apologies  for  matches  either  of  the  two  boys 
had  ever  seen  in  their  varied  experiences.  But  they  were  pre¬ 
cious,  those  matches. 

“Now,  you  c’llect  some  wood,  Top,”  said  Billy,  “  an’  I’ll 
slice  some  shavins  with  my  jack.  We  want  to  light  the  lantern, 
too.” 

“  Don’t  sound  as  if  there  was  much  oil  in  it,”  was  Top  John¬ 
son’s  mournful  report  of  his  investigation,  as  he  brought  the 
article  in  question  forth. 

Billy  Bunter  was  silent  again  for  a  while,  and  then  he  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“ Rat  it  !  That’s  another  thing  I  forgot— the  oil.  I  left  the 
can  on  the  kitchen  table.” 

This, and  subsequent  discoveries  of  a  like  nature, one  of  which 
was  that  two  of  the  three  low-grade  ‘matches’  had  no  sulphur  on 
them,  threw  the  youngsters  into  a  somewhat  dejected  state.  And 
it  was  with  considerable  trepidation,  and  anxiety  for  the  result — 
after  the  shavings  and  wood  had  been  placed  ready  to  light — 
that  Billy  Bunter  prepared  to  draw  the  only  match. 

Fortune  favored  them  this  time,  and  a  minute  later  the  dry 
wood  crackled  and  the  flames  rose  cheerily;  the  boys’  spirits  rising 
several  degrees  at  the  same  time. 

But  alas  !  for  the  fluctuating  nature  of  what  is  termed  luck. 
While  the  water  was  boiling,  a  cow — a  large, dark,  evil-browed  cow 
with  malice  aforethought— loomed  up  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
pasture  ;  and  passing  in  an  inquisitive  way  peculiarly  constitutional 
to  cows,  came  in  contact  with  the  long  pole  on  the  end  of  which 
hung  the  can  containing  the  water.  Up  went  the  stick,  off  walked 
the  cow  in  the  most  indifferent  way  imaginable,  over  went  the  can 
— and,  hiss  siz-z-z  !  the  fire  was  almost  extinguished. 
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This  misfortune  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  as  well  as 
damping  the  fire,  considerably  damped  Top’s,  and  even  spirited 
Billj,  Bunter  s,  ardor.  However,  they  put  more  wood  upon  the 
remaining  coals;  and  then  being  very  hungry,  prepared  for  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  provisions. 

Billy  Bunter  on  desperately  investigating  the  internal  nature 
of  the  lantern,  discovered  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  there 
still  remained  a  little  oil  in  it ;  and  so  they  lit  the  lantern,  and  sat 
inside  the  tent. 

While  silently  employed  upon  the  bread  and  potted-chicken,  a 
quivering  of  the  canvas,  which  seemed  to  originate  at  the  back, 
causedTopJohnson  to  start  nervously  round  ;  and  he  discovered  a 
large  pair  of  horns  thrust  through  the  tent,  to  the  imminent  peril 
of  the  latter  being  overturned. 

At  the  same  moment  the  boys’  nervously-alert  ears  heard 
stealthy  footsteps,  and  their  hearts  were  set  beating  rapidly.  Top 
Johnson’s  face  turned  white,  as  he  gazed  helplessly  at  Billy  Bunter 
with  staring  eyes,  and  a  mouth  open  in  that  particular  way  that 
indicates  the  owner  to  be  listening  in  a  painfully  acute  manner. 

The  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

“  P  raps  it  s  Jack  ’n  Tony,”  whispered  Billy,  heroically  trying 
to  look  unconcerned ;  though  his  quavering  voice  betrayed  the 

really  agitated  condition  of  his  feelings.  “  Some  trick - 1  guess, 

Top.” 

The  flaps  of  the  door  were  parted,  and  a  coarse,  dirty,  red  and 
stubby-bearded  face  was  thrust  through  the  aperture. 

“Haw  !  haw  !  campin’  out,  hey  boys  ?  Avin’  a  nice  time, 
eh  ?  ”  said  the  owner  of  the  dirty  face  with  a  horrible  leer,  screw¬ 
ing  up  his  features  till  his  nasty  little  eyes  were  almost  hidden. 
Then  he  drew  the  folds  of  the  tent  round  his  scrubby  chin  and 
tilted  his  head  to  one  side,  closing  one  eye  altogether. 

“  Campin’  out,  are  ye  ?  Doin’  it  in  style,  too  !  Nothin’  less  ’n 
potted-turkey  an’  cranberry  jam  !  Oh,  I  say,  Bill,  it’s  a  genni- 
wine  gorge,  this  trip  !  ” 

Billy  Bunter  knew  what  they  were,  and  his  heart  quailed. 
Tramps  !  And  the  worst  brand  at  that. 

“  Now  sit  still,  Chippy,  sit  still,”  said  the  scrubby  man  as  he 
came  into  the  tent  and  Top  Johnson  made  a  frantic  dive  for  the 
back,  where  he  intended  scrambling  out,  despite  the  proximity  of 
the  horns. 

“  Shoo  them  cows  away,  William  Wellington  Wall,  Esquire,  an’ 
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come  inside  an’  show  the  young  gentlemen  wot  a  appetite  an’ 
carryin’  capacity  you’ve  got.”  And  the  speaker  proceeded  to 
thoroughly  unpack  the  basket  ;  while  the  two  boys  with  palpitat¬ 
ing  hearts  and  scared  faces  watched  him  in  silence,  and  not  daring 
to  budge. 

The  second  man, after  driving  the  cows  avay,  now  entered  the 
tent.  He  was  nearly  as  dirty  as  the  other,  and  twice  as  villainous 
looking,  with  a  groggy  nose,  a  puffy  face,  an  evil  pair  of  very  blood¬ 
shot  eyes,  and  a  horrible  mouth  only  half-covered  by  a  bristling, 
yellow  moustache. 

As  he  entered  the  tent  and  sat  down  beside  the  red-whiskered 
fellow,  he  uttered  a  fearful  string  of  oaths  and  then  a  brutal  laugh  ; 
concluding  by  staring  fiercely  at  Top  Johnson  for  a  moment  and 
then  suddenly  hitting  that  palsied  youth  a  slap  in  the  face  with  a 
very  coarse  hand,  thatsent  poor  Top  rollinghalf-stunnedinto  the  lap 
of  the  other  rascal ;  who  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar  and  jammed 
him  roughly  into  a  sitting  posture  beside  him,  saying  : 

“All  there  !  Stay  there  !  Now,  Mr.  Wall,  wot’ll  y’ave  ?  ’Ere’s- 
the  me  ’n’  you.  Me- — an’ — you,  see  ?  The  kids  has  had  their 
splurge.  Potted-chicken ;  rolled-oats,  uncooked ;  corn-beef, 
werry  good  on  the  march.  But  as  we’re  on  the  .ff/just  now,  we’ll 
indulge  in  a  little  potted-chicken,  that  bein’  our  particular  lay. 
Haw  !  haw  !  ’Ere’s  bread  an’  butter,  too,  an’  jam,  an’ — bless  me! 
Oranges  !  Currant  buns,  too,  blow  me  !  Spotted  in  some  places, 
an’  in  most  places  not  spotted  at  all.  You  young  scrimp,  you, 
you’ve  been  pickin’  the  currants  out  of  the  buns,  ’ave  you  ?  Wot 
are  ye  snivellin’  about  ?  D’ye  want  Mr.  Wellington  Wall  ’ere  to 
wack  y’agin  ?  ” 

Mr.  Wall,  just  then  rummaging  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
turned  round  with  his  mouth  crammed  full  of  bread  and  chicken, 
and  spluttered  with  an  incoherent  preliminary  string  of  oaths  : 

“  What ’ve  y’  done  with  the  licker, - you  ?  Don’t  see  it 

anywhere.” 

“Th — th — there  was — wasn’t  any  li — licker!”  gasped  poor 
Top  Johnson,  as  if  he  partly  anticipated  a  second  blow  from  the 
blackguard’s  heavy  palm. 

“  Oh  shet  up  !  Can’t  a  gentleman  talk  without  bein’  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  sneakin’  little  gaffer  ?  /  know  you,  you  miserable, 

tremblin’  little  pup,  you  !  Yer  mother  didn’t  encourage  tramps , 

bless  me  ;  did  she  ?  I  saw  you, - you,  makin’  ugly  faces  at  me 

through  your  bow-windy, - you.  I’ve  a  mind  to  cut  your  throat 

I  have  !  ” 
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“  It — it  wasn’t  me,  honor  bright  !  ”  cried  the  terrified  Top  in 
an  appealing  voice,  as  he  sought  protection  behind  the  shoulders 
of  the  red-whiskered  gentleman.  “  It  was  Jim  !  ” 

“  Did’nt  i  TELL  y!  TO  shet  up  ?  ”  roared  the  blackguard. 
“Jim  me  no  Jims;  yer  all  Jims.  What’re  you  snivellin’  about  ? 
Kem  here  till  I  lend  y’  me  handkerchief— me  pretty,  moss-rose 
handkerchief  what  me  mother  wove.  Ha  !  ha  !  ” 

“  Children  sh’d  be  seen  an’  not  heard,  y’  know,  ’’  chimed  in 
the  scrubby  tramp.  “  That’s  a  English  sayin’,  y’  know  ;  an’  we'te 
English,  y’  know.  Blow  me  if  we  ain’t  !  Haw  !  haw  !  Nevaw, 
nevaw,  pon  honaw,  saw  such  a  bloomin’ - ” 

A  voice  outside  the  tent  cut  the  red-whiskered  gentleman’s 
dissertation  short,  and  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  ‘  bloomin’  ’ 
the  boys  will  never  know  ;  unless,  as  Top  surmised,  it  was  Mr. 
Wellington  Wall’s  nose.  The  dirty-faced  man  dropped  the  slice 
of  bread  he  held,  and  gazed  in  a  listening,  suspicious  way  at  Billy 
Bunter,  whose  expression  betokened  a  breathless  interest.  Surely 
he  knew  that  voice  ! 

“  Here  they  are,  boys  !J’  it  cried.  “  Tent  pitched  and  illu¬ 
minated  up  to  the  nines  !  ” 

Top  Johnson  gave  a  scream  of  delight,  and  before  either  of 
the  tramps  could  touch  him  was  out  of  the  tent.  Mr.  Wellington 
Wall,  with  a  customary  imprecation,  made  a  dive  underneath  the 
back  part  of  the  canvas,  upsetting  and  extinguishing  the  lantern 
as  he  did  so. 

Billy  Bunter  and  the  tramp  with  the  scrubby  chin  made  a 
combined  spring  in  the  wake  of  Top  Johnson.  But  the  tramp’s 
heavy  foot  caught  the  bottom  of  the  tent  pcle,  and  he  fell  flat  upon 
his  face,  the  pole  and  entire  tent  coming  down  upon  and  com¬ 
pletely  enveloping  him,  nearly  smothering  him,  too  ;  for  he  rolled 
frantically  about  among  the  collection  of  bread  and  canned  chicken 
and  etceteras. 

At  the  same  instant,  too,  there  came  a  hoarse  yell  from  the 
other  tramp — he  of  the  bristly  moustache  and  swell  nomenclature. 
And  Billy  Bunter  as  he  ran  out  saw  Top  Johnson  capering  madly 
about  in  an  apparent  state  of  intense  delight.  For  the  inquisitive 
cow  had  put  its  horns  through  the  canvas  just  as  the  tramp  was 
scrambling  out,  and  these  had  caught  in  the  fellow’s  coat .  So 
that  between  the  three  of  them — Top  Johnson,  the  tramp  and 
the  cow — the  two  latter  each  trying  to  get  free,  and  Top  screech¬ 
ing  himself  hoarse  with  merriment,  they  were  having  a  pretty 
boisterous  and  exciting  time  of  it. 
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Billy  Bunter’s  brother  and  five  or  six  other  young  men  came 
up  at  the  same  moment ;  and  grasping  the  situation,  they  quickly 
grasped  the  two  tramps,  taking  them  down  to  the  river  where  they 
gave  them  a  most  unmerciful  but  perfectly  justifiable  duck¬ 
ing  ;  being  assisted  lustily  by  the  farmer  and  his  sons  who  came 
running  up  at  the  noise. 

uu  But  if  it  was  a  severe  experience  to  Mr.  Wall  and  the  scrubby 
man,  it  was  a  still  sterner  one  to  Billy  Bunter  and  Top  Johnson  ; 
and  I  don’t  think  they  will  again  take  such  an  independent  line 
in  the  matter  of  ‘  roughing  it  ’  until  they  have  attained  somewhat 
maturer  years  and  a  much  maturer  experience ;  which  latter  Billy 
is  rapidly  gaining  under  the  tutorship  of  his  elder  brother. 

As  for  Top  Johnson,  he  confines  his  camping  ground  to  the 
croquet-lawn,  and  invariably  takes  his  meals  in-doors,  and  breaks 
up  camp  when  the  sun  sets. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SONE  fine  May  morning  in  18 —  a  very  shabby-looking 
man  might  have  been  seen  wandering  disconsolately  up 
and  down  a  shabby  street  near  Cambridge  Heath  Road 
at  the  East  End  of  London. 

He  was  a  young  man  apparently,  but  the  lines  upon  his  face 
betrayed  a  severe  past  and  present  experience  of  care  and  penury. 
And  indeed  not  only  his  face,  but  his  habiliments  also  were  a  very 
literal  reflection  of  his  worldly  position  and  financial  stress  ;  for 
he  was  in  the  most  desperate  and  indigent  circumstances. 

Peter  Poorboy  was  his  name,  by  calling  a  poet ;  and  very 
low  down  was  Peter  at  the  time  we  introduce  him.  He  was  out 
of  pocket,  out  at  elbows,  out  at  knees,  out  at  the  heels,  out  of 
health,  out  of  spirits — out  of  doors.  And  as  he  stalked  gloomy 
and  despondent  in  his  promenade  past  the  open  door  that  led  to 
his  meagre  lodgings  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  he  gazed  with  a  sombre 
brow  at  two  tiny,  hungry-faced  children  who  were  seated  on  the 
doorstep,  substituting  for  a  breakfast  a  portion  of  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and  gazing  all  the  while  with  an  enquiring  look  at  their 
dispirited  parent  as  he  slouched  by  them.  A  look  that  seemed  to 
say  ‘  dear  papa,  we  havn’t  had  any  breakfast.  Do  you  feel  that 
way,  too  ?  ’ 

At  length  with  a  fatigued  air  Peter  Poorboy  pushed  past  the 
pair  of  hungry  little  girls,  and  climbing  in  a  tired  way  to  the 
second  floor  entered  a  small  and  meanly  furnished  room. 

Here  he  threw  himself  down  in  a  creaking  rocking-chair  with 
a  bitter  sigh,  and  drew  his  fingers  in  a  dazed  way  across  his  eyes. 
Then  he  rose  and  went  over  to  one  corner  where  a  slight,  pretty¬ 
faced  little  woman  with  large  lustrous  eyes,  lay  on  a  very  racked 
and  dilapidated  lounge,  watching  him  intently. 
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“  No  luck  for  me,  Evie,”  he  said  with  a  smile  intended  to  be 
bitter.  “  And  no  breakfast  for  the  girls.” 

Tears  filled  the  large  eyes  of  the  little  woman  as  she  looked 
with  sweet  sympathy  and  pity  at  the  toil-worn  face  of  her  husband. 
She  laid  her  fingers— very  white  fingers  they  were— on  the  frayed 
sleeve  of  his  shabby  jacket,  and  whispered  : 

“  Wouldn’t  they  take  it,  dear  ?  Not  even  for  a  pound  ?  ” 

“  A  pound  ?  ”  responded  Poorboy  ironically.  “  No,  not  even 
a  shilling.  Not  even  sixpence.  And  what  is  more,”  he  continued, 
as  he  drew  a  roll  of  manuscript  from  his  jacket,  “  they  returned 
me  my  *  Verses  to  an  infant  ’  and  my  ‘  Reveries,’  done  up  in  the 
same  musty  piece  of  paper  I  carried  them  there  in.  They  never 
opened  the  parcel.  They  say,  too,  I  can’t  write.” 

“  How  dare  they  say  such  an  unkind  thing  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Poorboy  as  her  face  flushed  at  the  idea  of  her  dear  Peter  suffer¬ 
ing  such  an  imputation.  “They  must  be  fools — not  honest,  dis¬ 
cerning,  impartial  men.” 

“  No,  they  are  only  rich,  independent,  well-fed  publishers — 
that  is  all.  They  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  average  one  meal  in 
two  days,  and  a  light  one  at  that.  They  don’t  know  what  it  is  to 
sit  with  a  tired  benumbed  brain  and  an  empty  stomach  over  a 
rickety  table  by  a  candle’s  light,  all  through  the  night  till  the  gold¬ 
en  rays  of  God’s  universal  sun  come  in  at  the  window  and  fall 
across  your  paper  and  trembling,  palsied  fingers.  Nor  do  they 
care  to  hear  a  recount  of  it.  And  if  they  did,  they’d  say  ‘  poor 
devil,  why  don’t  you  write  a  book  on  it.  It  would  sell,  you  know.’ 

All  they  do  say  is  ‘  you  can’t  write,  young  man;  give  it  up. 
Go  in  for  some  honest,  busy  employment — get  a  situation  some¬ 
where  that  will  guarantee  you  a  salary  every  week;  a  certainty  even 
if  it  be  small. 

They  always  say  honest.  ‘  Look  for  some  honest  employment !’ 
Do  they  think  that  the  profession  of  a  poet  is  only  a  step 
above  a  thief  or  a  rat-catcher  ?  If  you  were  as  generous  and 
philanthropic  and  impartial  as  you  are  shallow  and  sneering  and 
mendacious  and  avaricious,  you  critics  and  publishers,  Peter 
Poorboy  wouldn’t  be  starving  in  a  miserable  tenement  ramshackle 
building  with  a  sick  wife,  and  three  consumptive  children.” 

While  Peter  Poorboy  was  thus  bitterly  declaiming,  a  strange 
voice  upon  the  landing  broke  upon  his  ear,  and  he  paused  abruptly 
to  listen;  and  as  he  did  so  he  heard  little  Emily  say  : 

“  This  is  the  door,  sir,  father ’s  inside.  Please  walk  in.” 
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And  then  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  the  stranger  stepped  into 
the  room. 

He  was  a  short  slight  man  of  perhaps  fifty,  with  one  of  those 
occasional  faces  that  need  only  to  be  seen  once  to  be  remembered 
ever  afterward.  His  chin  and  nose  were  very  prominent,  tho’  not 
disproportionately  large;  and  his  eyes,  which  were  gray,  were 
bright  and  deep  and  piercing.  His  whole  expression  was  that  of 
a  disposition  of  kindness,  gentleness  and  benevolence;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  was  that  in  his  splendid  eyes  and  his  prominent 
features  and  the  firm  lines  about  his  mouth  that  betokened  him  to 
be  a  man  of  stern  impartiality  and  a  resolute  will. 

He  was  dressed  in  plain  black — like  Peter  Poorboy.  But 
his  clothes  differed  from  Peter’s  in  the  one  very  significant  and 
potent  respect  that  they  were  of  the  finest  material;and  unimpaired, 
as  Peter’s  decrepit  garments  undoubtedly  were. 

The  visitor  laid  his  hat  and  cane  upon  the  table,  and  bowing 
graciously  to  Mrs.  Poorboy,  he  said  to  the  wondering  and  agitated 
poet: 

“  You  are  doubtlessly  surprised  at  this  visit ;  but  I  will  not 
keep  you  long  in  suspense  and  will  explain  the  cause  of  it  briefly 
and  at  once.”  So  saying,  the  gentleman  sat  down  with  some  ap¬ 
parent  trepidation  in  the  rickety  rocking-chair  Peter  presented 
him,  and  crossed  his  knees. 

“  He  looks  very  much  like  business,”  thought  Mrs.  Poorboy; 
and  oddly  enough  that  was  the  identical  idea  circulating  in  Peter’s 
imaginative  brain  at  the  moment. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Poorboy,”  began  the  caller,  as  he  fixed  his  keen 
eyes  on  the  perplexed  countenance  of  Peter  who  continued  to 
stand  in  a  respectful  and  expectant  silence;’/1!  have  heard  of  you.” 
Peter  bowed.  “And  I  also  learned  that  you  were  in  bad  circum¬ 
stances,  that  I  now  have  visual  proof  of.”  Peter  smiled  slightly, 
and  gazed  in^  a  half-deprecating,  half-jaunty  way  ’round  the  nar¬ 
row  room. 

“You  are  a  poet,  but  I  understand  the  publishers  are  under 
the  impression  you  are  a  compulsory  one.  Now,  I’ve  perused  one 
or  two  of  your  creations  in  the  magazines,  and  without  desiring  to 
flatter  you,  they  possess  fair  merit.” 

Peter  bowed  profoundly ;  and  his  wife  exclaimed  : 

“  Oh  !  Peter  dear,  those  must  be  your  ‘  Ode  to  a  free-lunch 
counter  ’  and  ‘Chip  me  off  a  piece  of  sandwich;’  they  are  the  only 
ones  you  got  into  Brown’s,  you  know.” 
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If  a  look  could  have  hastened  the  rash,  tho’  unsophisticated 
Mrs.  Poorboy  to  an  untimely  grave,  Peter’s  expression  as  she 
uttered  her  artless  words  would  have  done  it.  He  turned  his 
back  upon  the  discomfited  little  woman,  presenting  her  with  the 
pitiable  and  at  the  same  time  comical  prospect  of  a  very  rent, 
fringed  and  rusty  coat  and  unmentionables.  The  gray-eyed  gen¬ 
tleman  smiled,  and  continued  : 

“  Those  things  have  merit,  Mr.  Poorboy;  and  what  those 
parts  dealing  more  especially  with  description  lack,  is  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  a  certain  bitterness,  fire  and  naturalness  in  the  allusion 
to  domestic  trouble, care, poverty  and  the  like.  Which  proves  that 
after  all  a  material  experience  will  yield  the  most  lasting  results, 
and  be  most  profitable  in  the  long  run  to  the  author.” 

Peter  wondered  if  this  tenet  held  good  in  his  own  case. 
“  If  so,”  he  thought,  “  my  run  has  not  yet  closed.  When  will  the 
end  be  ?” 

“Now,  Mr.  Poorboy,”  went  on  the  gentleman  in  a  brisker 
tone,  “  not  to  be  prosy,  permit  me  to  come  to  the  point,  and 
state  at  the  same  time  why  I  have  come  here.  My  name’s  Double 
— Dingley  Double;  and  I  am  termed  by  a  great  many  a  philan¬ 
thropist.  Whether  I  can  prove  to  be  one  to  you  or  not,  is  a 
matter  to  be  settled — in  part — in  a  very  short  space  of  time.” 

‘‘I  like  your  poetry — I  believe  you  have  talent — latent  talent; 
and  what  you  require  to  draw  it  out  is  better  times,  good  food, 
less  care,  and  what  will  as  a  matter  of  consequence  follow  those 
blessings,  good  health  and  spirits.” 

Peter’s  visitor  now  took  forth  a  pocket-book,  and  laying  it  on 
the  table,  said  : 

“  There’s  twenty  pounds  to  give  you  a  temporary  lift  and 
ameliorate  your  circumstances.  Now,  I  want  you  to  write  me  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  you  are  in  the  spirit,  anything 

of  your  imagination;  you  can  choose  the  subject  yourself.  And 

to  clear  that  still  bewildered  brow  of  yours,  I  give  you  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  my  only  object  in  benefiting  you  is  one  from  a  philan¬ 
thropic  view,  and  with  the  hope  of  bringing  to  the  front  a  name 
that  I  honestly  believe  only  requires  backing  to  make  it  one  of 
the  brightest  in  London.  With  this  explanation  you  must  re¬ 
main  satisfied.” 

Peter  bowed  again;  and  tho’  to  a  certain  degree  still  mysti¬ 
fied,  he  was  thoroughly  contented  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of 
his  unknown  benefactor,  and  earnestly  assured  the  latter  to  that 
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“  And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Poorboy,”  said  the  gentleman,  turning 
back  from  the  landing  as  if  the  idea  had  just  recurred  to  him;  “let 
me  give  you  a  wrinkle.  You  perhaps,  like  a  great  many  literary 
men,  work  after  nightfall.  Now,  when  writing  at  that  period, 
keep  a  glass  of  pure  cold  water  at  your  elbow,  and  sip  it  every 
now  and  then.  You  will  discover  it  to  aid  you  amazingly,  in  every 
sense,  in  your  composition.  Your  ideas  will  come  faster, your  com¬ 
parisons  will  be  sharper, your  similies  brighter;  and  you  will  recognize 
in  your  completed  work  a  radical  and  superior  difference  to  any  of 
the  results  of  your  previous  labor.” 

Now,  Peter’s  invariable  habit  had  been  this  very  one  of 
drinking  cold  water,  in  very  liberal  libations,  when  under  press  of 
work;  generally  or  when  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it,  flavoring 
the  liquid  with  a  finger  or  two  of  whiskey  to  stimulate  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  stay  his  pinched  stomach. 

However,  he  said  nothing  of  this  to  Mr.  Double,  but  prom¬ 
ised  with  much  solemnity  to  obey  his  patron’s  injunction  and 
advice  to  the  letter  ;  and  striving  to  express  his  really  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman,  he  bowed  the  latter  clear  down  to  the 
street,  and  then  returned  three  steps  at  a  time  to  his  deeply  won¬ 
dering  and  equally  grateful  young  wife. 

Now,  Peter’s  little  Lizzie  was  on  the  doorstep  when  the  visitor 
was  ushered  to  the  street  by  her  father.  And  as  soon  as  the  latter 
had  disappeared  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  narrow  stairs,  the 
gentleman  in  the  nice  black  suit  turned  back  and  said  to  Lizzie  : 

“  My  dear  little  girl,  I’m  going  to  help  your  papa  get  rich  and 
famous,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me. 

Now,  if  I  promise  truly  that  I  am  not  going  to  do  any  harm 
to  your  dear  papa,  but  am  going  to  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world, 
will  you  promise  that  you  will  keep  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
to  do,  a  secret  ?  ” 

Lizzie  was  a  very  cute  little  girl,  and,  as  little  children  very  often 
are,  a  shrewd  judge  of  human  character.  She  had  listened  very  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  gentleman’s  speech,  and  while  doing  so,  had  been 
studying  his  face  intently,  too.  And  the  result  of  her  critical 
scrutiny  was  that  she  said  to  herself : 

“  I  like  his  face  ;  it’s  a  good,  kind  face,  and  1  believe  solemn 
he  is  going  to  help  papa.  He  isn’t  the  kind  of  man  that  hurts 
people.  Yes,  I  will  trust  him.”  And  so  she  said  aloud  : 

“  Yes,  sir,  I  will  keep  it  a  secret,  whatever  it  is.” 

“That’s  a  good  girl,  and  that’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Double. 
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“  Now,  here  is  a  tiny  phial  with  a  white  fluid  in  it.  See,  it  is  full. 
When  at  night  your  papa  sits  down  to  write,  he  will  have  some 
water  to  drink ;  and  perhaps  he  will  tell  you  to  get  it  for  him. 
And  when  you  get  it  you  must  put  into  it  just  a  few  drops  of  the 
liquid  in  this  tiny  bottle  ;  but  take  care  not  to  let  any  one  see  you 
do  it,  particularly  your  papa. 

Now  perhaps  you  don’t  like  to  do  this,  thinking  it  may  do 
your  papa  some  harm.  Now  watch  me  ;  I  am  going  to  swallow 
just  half  of  what  is  in  this  phial  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  not 
poison  and  cannot  hurt  anybody.” 

So  saying,  the  little  gentleman  put  the  tiny  phial  to  his  lips  ; 
and  when  he  took  it  away  and  showed  it  to  Lizzie,  she  saw  that  it 
was  half  empty. 

“  Perhaps  it  is  medicine,”  thought  Lizzie.  But  she  said  : 

“It  is  because  you  don’t  look  like  a  wicked  man,  sir,  that  I  will 
do  it.  I  believe  you  are  honest  and  kind,  for  one  day  on  Holborn 
Hill  I  saw  you  give  an  old  beggar  woman  a  pound  note.  I  shan’t 
let  anybody  see  me.” 

Mr.  Dingley  Double  smiled,  and  giving  Lizzie  the  little  bottle 
he  saw  her  hide  it  carefully  in  a  portion  of  her  dress,  and  then  he 
said  good-bye  to  her  and  walked  briskly  down  the  street. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  Poorboy  had  been  discussing  his  benefactor 
in  earnest  terms  with  his  wife  ;  elated  with  pride  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  some  one  at  length  having  perceived  some  talent 
'  in  him  ;  and  considerably  elevated  in  animal  spirits  also 
at  the  very  opportune  present  of  £ 20 ,  and  the  joyful  prospect  of 
a  comfortable  dinner  not  far  off. 

What  a  fortune  it  was,  that  £20,  to  the  little  family  !  Peter 
lost  very  little  time  in  scurrying  to  the  nearest  grocer’s  and  laying 
in  a  comfortable  stock  of  eatables ;  taking  little  Lizzie  along  to 
help  carry  home  the  purchases. 

And  what  a  jolly  dinner  that  was,  and  in  what  jovial  spirits 
they  all  were,  to  be  sure ;  Peter  thought  with  a  smile  that  it  was 
almost  worth  being  poor  to  taste  such  real  joy. 

He  was  impatient  to  commence  the  task  set  him  by  his  un¬ 
known  and  generous  friend ;  for  it  behoved  him  now  to  be  as 
painstaking  and  clever  as  much  as  lay  within  his  compass,  in  return 
for  little  Mr.  Double’s  munificence  and  apparently  genuine  solici¬ 
tude,  as  well  as  for  his  own  and  his  family’s  welfare." 

So  after  the  happy  meal  his  mind  became  absorbed  with  the 
important  matter  as  to  what  the  theme  of  his  projected  task 
should  be. 
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“  It  shall  be  of  no  ordinary  stuff,  I  warrant  me,”  said  the 
poet  dramatically.  “Fresh  and  sparkling  and  full  of  energy.  I 
must  go  forth  for  a  ramble  and  climb  Parnassus  in  imagination — 
otherwise  High  Holborn.  Approve  me  now,  oh  !  gentle  Nine, 
for  on  my  inspiration  hangs  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  Poorboys.” 

So  that  evening  Peter  surrounded  himself  with  his  materials, 
and  called  for  a  “  flagon  of  water,  clear  and  cold for,  said  he, 
“  I  must  celebrate  the  initial  eve  in  the  new  era  of  my  fortune  by 
mixing  a  jolly  bowl  of  punch.”  And  he  sat  down  with  a  ready  head 
and  hand  to  his  labor.  While  little  Lizzie  true  to  her  tryst, 
and  very  important-visaged,  you  may  believe,  brought  the  water 
and  performed  her  mysterious  function. 

The  poet  sipped  the  punch  and  dipped  his  pen.  He 
became  inspired  from  the  word  go,  and  his  pen  could  scarce  keep 
pace  with  the  bountiful,  the  wonderful  unprecedented  flow  of  his 
ideas.  His  conception  was  amazing  ! 

“  ’Tis  Nectar  !”  cried  Peter  in  astonishment,  as  he  held  up 
and  looked  at  the  empty  tumbler.  “  I  was  never  so  idealistic,  so 
fertile,  so  ardent  in  all  my  existence.  Why,  the  most  insignificant 
point  is  new  !  There  is  not  a  single  chestnut  in  the  entire  com¬ 
position  !” 

It  was  true,  indeed  ;  Peter  had  never  in  his  brightest  moods 
or  under  the  most  pressing  necessity,  written  so  well.  His 
choicest  product,  as  he  considered  it,  the  “  Reveries,”  was  con¬ 
temptibly  tame  when  compared  with  this  latest  outpouring  of 
what  seemed  a  new  genius  within  him. 

“  There  must  be  something  in  the  punch,  after  all,”  mused 
Peter,  and  he  never  guessed  how  near  he  came  to  the  truth. 
“  The  more  I  drink,  the  finer  my  verses.  It  is  like  taking  water 
and  giving  wine.” 

When  Peter’s  new-found  champion  called  two  days  later  he 
found  the  poet  in  a  radiant  humor. 

“  I  think  you  will  own  it  good,  Mr.  Double,”  said  Peter 
somewhat  self-complacently.  “  Candidly,  sir,  it  is  the  best  thing 
I’ve  written  yet.” 

The  little  gentleman  bowed  quietly,  and  said  he  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  hear  it ;  he  knew  Poorboy  had  genius  of  a  high  order. 
And  then  he  took  a  fine  diamond  ring  off  his  little  finger,  and 
said  : 

“  Poorboy,  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  ring  as  a  guarantee 
of  my  friendship,  and  to  symbolize  this  change  in  your  fortune 
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you  must  not  part  with  it  under  any  consideration.  When  it 
leaves  your  possession  with  your  concurrence,  you  forfeit  my 
regard  for  you,  and  my  interest  in  you.” 

If  Peter  Poorboy  had  been  surprised  at  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  turn  fortune  had  taken  in  his  behalf,  he  was  doubly 
confused  now.  But  he  accepted  the  gift  with  a  gracious  and 
fervent  speech,  and  put  it  on  his  finger. 

“And  now,”  said  Mr.  Dingley  Double, “  you  must  leave  this 
squalid,  wretched  place.  You  need  not  precipitate  yourself 
into  luxury,  but  you  can  provide  yourself  with  a  suite  of  comfort¬ 
able  rooms  in  a  respectable  part  of  the  city.  I  shall  give  you  ^25 
more  on  account  of  your  next  poem,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
move  your  wife  and  family  with  all  expediency.  For  I  promise 
you  if  you  work  faithfully  and  earnestly,  and  let  your  charming  wife 
and  little  ones  share  the  glory  of  your  labors,  your  name  shall  not 
long  be  held  obscure.  I  have  weight  with  the  publishers  ;  weight 
with  the  critics.  And  they  shall  do  you  justice,  I  warrant  you. 
But  you  must  not  get  arrogant  and  indifferent,  and  callous  towards 
your  family ;  or  allow  your  head  to  be  turned  with  flattery  or  the 
adulations  of  new  friends,  should  success  crown  your  efforts.  I 
warn  you  of  this,  for  many  a  man  high  up  on  the  ladder 
leading  to  fame  lets  vanity  twine  about  his  heart,  master  his  better 
feelings,  and  finally  bring  him  tumbling  down  to  the  bottom 
again.” 

When  the  little  gentleman  was  gone,  Peter  Poorboy  sat 
musing  in  his  rickety  rocking-chair,  gazing  at  his  magnificent 
acquisition.  He  laughed  aloud  as  he  compared  it  with  his  mouldy 
and  tattered  clothes. 

“  Lose  his  friendship  ?  I’d  rather  lose  my  head,  and  all 
the  latent  ideas  it  might  have  in  it.  He’s  the  finest  gentleman  in 
all  Christendom.  But  this  ring  !  How  it  gleams  and  glows  and 
sparkles  !  And  how  it  betrays  into  their  worst  perceptible  con¬ 
dition  my  poor  rags,  making  their  slightest  marks  of  decay  glaring 
blemishes,  and  their  most  trifling  seams  huge  rents.  I  must  get 
me  a  new  attire  ere  I  flourish  this  jewel  in  the  street,  or  the  prying, 
suspecting  mob  will  think  I’ve  turned  robber  instead  of  self-pro¬ 
spective  Poet  Laureate.  Part  with  it,  did  he  say  ?  No,  no,  good 
Mr.  Double,  you  do  Peter  Poorboy  an  injustice  when  you  an¬ 
ticipate  such  graceless,  scoundrelly  ingratitude  from  him. 

These  were  fine  words,  but  we  will  see  how  Peter  kept  his 
prom  ise. 
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SNE  morning  Peter  woke  up  like  Lord  Byron,  to  find  him¬ 
self  famous.  His  ‘  Soliloquy  of  a  gladiator’  had  appeared 
and  created  a  great  reversion  of  feeling  in  his  favor. 
People  were  enquiring  curiously  and  sympathetically  for 
him.  Critics  who  had  ridiculed  and  satirized  his  ‘  Ode  to  a  free 
lunch  counter  ’  were  silent.  Some  of  them  even  came  out  in 
glowing  dissertations  on  his  splendid  effort,  that  were  far  from  ad¬ 
verse. 

The  publishers,  too,  now  addressed  themselves  to  him,  mak¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  apologies  for  the  previous  treatment  of  them. 
Tho’  in  reality  some  of  his  pieces  had  not  merited  very  much 
honest  praise,  being  rather  tame  and  unoriginal.  Peter,  however, 
listened  to  their  overtures  in  silence,  for  the  circulation  of  any¬ 
thing  he  might  now  produce  rested  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his 
patron  Mr.  Dingley  Double,  as  agreed  upon  by  that  gentleman. 

But  alas  !  the  time  soon  came  when  the  rising  poet — the 
pauper  of  only  a  few  weeks  previous— became  arrogant,  supercili¬ 
ous,  thankless,  and  even  arbitrary.  And  a  little  baneful  thought,  at 
first  very  insignificant,  crept  into  his  mind. 

But  stimulated  to  a  rapid  growth  by  the  applause  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  favorable  notices  of  the  critics,  this  same  little  thought 
swelled  into  a  large  definable  desire  which  was  to  free  himself  from 
the  servile  yoke  of  his  patron,  and  to  acknowledge  no  authority. 

“I  have  shamed  the  critics,”  said  Peter  proudly  to  himself. 
“They  see  now  what  stuff  is  in  me.  Why  should  I  not  say  to  this 
Mr.  Double:  I  am  not  a  little  child  ;  I  am  now  gaining  a  name 
and  reputation  that  soon  any  literary  man  in  London  may  envy. 

I  have  talents  ;  I  have  a  will  of  my  own.  I  will  be  my  own  master, 
and  do  my  own  business.” 

And  this  desire  so  filled  Peter’s  thoughts  that  at  length  he 
could  bear  the  fancied  slavery  no  longer,  and  broached  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  Mr.  Dingley  Double. 

That  person  listened  attentively  until  Peter  had  finished  his 
rapid  and  somewhat  vehement  address;  and  thgn  he  fixed  his  keen 
eye  upon  Peter’s  and  answered  very  tranquilly  : 

“I  premonished  you,  Poorboy,  against  flattery.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  spread  its  evil  effects  over  you.  You  are  now,  short  as 
your  period  of  success  has  been,  filled  with  vain-glory  and  an 
12 
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over-estimate  of  your  abilities.  You  already  think  you  are  ranked 
with  the  most  noted  and  talented  men  in  London.  Another  week 
at  this  rate  of  self-advancement  and  you  will  be  soaring  above 
them  all;  a  fortnight,  and  you  will  set  the  standard  of  poetry  to  all 
England.” 

Peter  was  a  little  awed,  and  for  the  moment  he  thought  he 
saw  his  folly,  and  some  truth  in  his  friend’s  words.  But  his  con¬ 
triteness  was  of  short  order. 

That  week  he  devoted  himself  energetically  to  a  poem  in 
several  cantos.  It  was  to  be  the  lengthiest  and  finest  thing  yet 
issued  from  his  ever-busy  pen. 

When  it  was  completed,  however,  he  did  not  wait  for  his  pat¬ 
ron  to  deal  with  its  publication;  but  sent  it  off  post  haste  to  the 
leading  magazine,  and  received  in  return  a  cheque  for  ^ioo.  A 
sum  of  money  that  completed  the  ascendency  of  his  pride  over  his 
better  feelings  of  propriety  and  wisdom. 

Peter  Poorboy  now  attained  a  social  eminence  that  threatened 
the  stability  of  his  domestic  tranquillity.  He  went  out  to  dinner 
parties — where  his  very  common-place  conversation,  devoid  for 
the  most  part  of  wit  or  startling  originality  created  much  surprise 
and  a  good  deal  of  chagrin.  And  Peter  himself  perplexed 
a  good  deal  at  his  dullness  on  such  occasions  discreetly  screened 
this  want  of  that  brightness  and  originality  which  figured  in  every 
line  of  his  writings  behind  an  almost  absolute  silence;  travelling 
on  his  literary  ‘shape,’  so  to  speak.  “For  so  long,”  thought  he,  “as 
my  works  retain  their  present  reputation,  I  can  command  the  re¬ 
spect  and  adulation  of  all  my  critics  and  friends.” 

However,  Peter  Poorboy  thought  very  often  it  was  more 
than  passing  strange  that  he,  who  could  be  so  brilliant  on  paper, 
should  be  so  very  mediocral  in  his  ordinary  discourse.  He 
could  not  fathom  it  ;  and  so  remained  only  partially  satisfied  to 
plume  himself  upon  his  magnificence  and  potency  as  an  author. 

Meanwhile,  little  Lizzie  performed  diligently  the  task  set  her 
by  Mr.  Dingley  Double.  She  loved  the  little  gentleman  ;  and  it 
grieved  her  childish  and  susceptible  heart  to  see  her  father  adopt¬ 
ing  daily  a  more  arrogant  and — what  she  mentally  termed — dis¬ 
respectful  air  toward  their  beneficent  friend. 

That  individual  observing  keenly  Peter  Poorboy’s  changing 
tone,  visited  the  little  family  less  often  now,  since  Peter  had  so 
insolently  usurped  the  reins  of  management.  He,  however,  talked 
seriously  but  kindly  to  the  rising  genius,  as  Peter  styled  himself, 
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admonishing  him  to  discontinue  certain  associations  and  deleteri¬ 
ous  habits  he  had  already  formed.  The  poet,  however,  took  this 
advice  in  very  bad  part,  and  hinted  at  its  being  not  only  superflu¬ 
ous  but  somewhat  impertinent,  and  not  now  essential  to  his 
welfare. 

Mrs  Poorboy  heard  Peter’s  high  and  mighty  utterances  with  a 
good  deal  of  concern  and  dread.  Experience  with  the  world  had 
shown  the  little  woman  that  pride  and  ingratitude  were  invariably 
punished  in  some  form  or  other  ;  and  she  importuned  her  husband 
to  be  less  lofty  and  dictatorial  toward  the  good  man  who  Jiad  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  the  means  of  his  reaching  his  present  position  of 
comfort  and  prominence.  This,  however,  Peter  emphatically 
and  hotly  denied,  taking  the  credit  of  his  eminence  and  change  of 
fortune  to  his  own  indefatigable  industry  and  marvellous  genius. 

Eow  came  Peters  crowning  temptation;  a  temptation 
which  proved  an  unfortunate  crisis  for  him,  and  set  the  great 
wheel  of  Fortune  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  poet  became  more  popular  every  day— that  is,  his  works 
did.  Each  succeeding  ode  or  sonnet,  or  whatever  it  happened  to 
be  was  a  gem  ;  a  paragon  of  fire,  correctness,  beauty.  He  was 
continually  away  from  home.  He  changed  his  moderate  tho’ 
genial  lodgings,  for  a  sumptuous  house  in  a  swell  street.  His  work 
brought  him  in  handsome  remittances,  that,  however,  barely 
served  to  keep  pace  with  his  increased  style  of  expensive  living. 

His  little  wife  shed  secret  and  perhaps  foolish  tears  over  her 
husband’s  dissipation  and  recklessness,  but  she  said  nothing  to 
him.  In  fact,  he  had  become  such  a  great  man  now  with  titled 
persons  calling  on  him  to  write  elegant  odes  and  eiptaphs  and  what 
not  that  she  stood  a  good  deal  in  awe  of  him.  Being,  however,  one 
day  discovered  in  a  state  of  tearful  despondency  by  Mr.  Dingley 
Double,  whom  she  respected  deeply,  and  being  earnestly  en¬ 
treated  by  that  gentleman  to  confess  her  trouble  to  him,  she 
cried  : 

“  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Double,  you  are  the  only  friend  I  have  in 
this  wide,  wide  world  1”  (Mr.D.  had  heard  that  before,  but  he  always 
appeared  pleased  in  one  sense  to  hear  it.)  “The  people  my 
husband  brings  here  can  never  be  friends  of  mine.  But  it  is  not 
that  which  grieves  me.  My  husband,  who  used  to  be  so  kind  and 
solicitous  for  my  comfort,  so  jealous  if  any  other  hand  ministered 
to  my  slightest  want,  is  neglecting  me.  This  fame  and  blaze  of 
triumph  and  sudden  flow  of  wealth  and  prosperity  has  turned  his 
head.  He  is  not  the  same.” 
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“  I  have  noticed  that  myself,”  observed  Mr.  Dingley  Double, 
“  and  I  must  own  I  am  a  good  deal  disappointed  in  our  ‘genius. 
It  is  what  I  partly  feared,  however.  But  tell  me,  is  there  not 
something  else  that  causes  you  to  look  dispirited — ill,  I  may  say. 
You  may  trust  in  me,  even  if  your  husband  doesn’t.  I  am  still 
your  friend.” 

The  little  woman  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  with  a  distant 
look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  debating  whether  to  make  any  further  con¬ 
fidences.  At  length  she  took  the  little  gentleman’s  hand  between 
her  own,  and  exclaimed  anxiously  : 

“  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me — perhaps  you  have  heard.  I  have 
been  told  it  is  not  conventionality  or  a  general  thirst  for  pleasure 
and  society,  that  is  making  my  husband  lose  his  affection  for  me 
and  my  little  girls.  I  don’t  believe  it — I  will  not  believe  it ;  but 
it  was  whispered  to  me  that — another  woman  has  alienated — him 
— from — his — wife — and  chil — children  !  ” 

The  poor  little  soul  wound  up  this  passionate  revelation  of 
her  sorrow  by  bursting  into  tears.  Little  Mr.  Double,  evidently 
affected  also,  strove  to  soothe  her  with  kind  words.  But  there 
came  in  his  fine  eyes  a  look  that  seemed  to  say  : 

Ah,  my  fine  poet,  my  merry  gallant,  you  shall  pay  for  this  ! 
You  have  trodden  my  pearls  under  your  feet.  You  have  returned 
me  the  basest  ingratitude  for  all  my  labor  and  indulgence.  You 
have  broken  the  heart  of  as  good  and  true  a  little  woman  as  ever 
breathed  ;  who  loves  you,  worships  the  very  stair-carpet  you  walk 
on,  and  thinks  her  husband  the  cleverest  and  greatest  man  in  the 
whole  of  England.  Clever  !  You  fool  !  You  shall  soon  find,  and 
so  shall  the  critics,  and  the  public,  and  your  ‘  friends,’  too,  that 
your  wonderful  talents  are  only  mediocral.  You  immortalized 
with  Byron  and  Shelley,  forsooth  !  I  like  that  !  You  shall  fall,  my 
gay,  talented  sprig  !  And  it  will  break  your  heart,  if  you  have  any 
left,  to  find  how  your  warm  friends  and  admirers  will  turn  on  you 
and  scoff  you,  and  laugh  in  your  very  face  ! 

Those  in  fact,  were  the  very  words  which  shaped  themselves 
through  the  medium  of  thought  in  Mr.  Double’s  brain.  And 
when  little  Mrs.  Poorboy’s  sorrow  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  said 
gently  : 

“  I  have  heard  nothing  of  this  ;  let  us  hope  it  has  no  found¬ 
ation.  Unstable  as  Peter  has  proved  himself,  I  still  credit  him 
with  more  affection  and  respect  for  his  little  wife  than  to  be  guilty 
of  such  treason.  I  must  see  your  husband  and  have  it  out  once 
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for  all  with  him.  Believe  me,  there  is  yet  a  way  of  bringing  our  poet 
to  a  proper  opinion  of  himself.” 

Then  with  some  further  words  of  consolation  and  advice,  the 
little  gentleman  took  his  way  from  the  house,  saying  to  himself  as 
he  reached  the  street : 

“There  can  be  little  of  the  elixir  left  now,  and  the  turning  point 
must  soon  come.  He  is  so  puffed  up  with  an  idea  of  his  own  abilities 
that  he  will  scarce  recognize  even  such  an  abrupt  and  general  fall- 
off  in  his  composition.  And  if  he  does,  his  name ,  he  will  say  to- 
himself,  will  cover  all  blemishes;  the  reviewer  will  hesitate  to  pass 
,  criticisms  for  fear  of  chastisement  from  that  ever  prompt  and  vigor¬ 
ous  pen.  Vigorous  pen  !  Ha  !  ha  !” 

Hear  Mr.  Double’s  cogitations,  as  he  sauntered  down  the 
street,  were  interrupted  by  a  voice  at  his  elbow;  and  turning  he 
saw  his  little  aide,  Lizzie  Poorboy. 

“Dear  Mr.  Double,”  said  Lizzie,  with  an  expression  of  much 
concern,  “there  is  none  of  that  left  in  the  phial.  I  put  in  the  last 
drop  last  night.  And  great  trouble  I  had,  too,  for  papa  doesn’t 
drink  water  now,  mind  you.  It’s  always  wine.  I  had  the  greatest 
trouble  dropping  it  in  without  being  seen.  And  one  night  I  couldn’t 
get  near  his  tumbler,  papa  was  so  cross,  and  would  stick  to  the 
table.  And  next  morning  he  was  angrier  than  ever,  and  the  whole 
room  was  just  covered  with  paper  he  had  torn  up  and  scattered  all 
about.  So  I  guess  that  physic  must  do  him  good.” 

Mr.  Double  smiled.  “No,  Lizzip,”  he  said,  “I’m  not  going 
to  give  you  any  more  of  that  ‘physic’  ;  your  papa  is  quite  well  now, 
or  he  soon  will  be.  So  you  have  no  more  work  to  do.  But  you 
must  keep  our  secret  still,  and  not  breathe  one  word  of  what  you’ve 
been  up  to.  Not  even  hint  at  it.” 

“  I  guess  you  will  meet  papa,”  said  Lizzie  as  she  was  about 
to  part  from  her  friend.  “  He  was  driving  in  a  fine  carriage  with 
a  lady;  but  when  I  saw  him,  and  called  ‘papa,  papa,’  and  asked 
him  to  take  me  in,  he  frowned  and  looked  the  other  way  ;  and  the 
lady  laughed.  I  wonder,”  continued  the  little  girl  thoughtfully, 
“if  that  is  why  mamma  cries  so  much  now  ?  Papa  doesn’t  come 
home  very  often  ;  only  when  he  wants  to  write.” 

“Lizzie,”  said  the  little  gentleman  in  impressive  tones,  “you 
must  not  say  one  word  about  seeing  your  papa  in  a  carriage  with 
a  lady,  do  you  hear?  Not  one  word." 

“  Very  well,”  said  Lizzie.  But  she  turned  away  with  a  very 
serious  and  puzzled  face,  and  walked  very  slowly  back  to  her  home. 
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As  Mr.  Double  neared  a  corner,  a  short  distance  from  Poor- 
boy’s  house,  he  saw  a  carriage  draw  up  at  the  pavement  ;  and  Mr. 
Poorboy,  handsomely  attired,  alighted,  bowing  graciously  to  a  very 
pretty  woman  ;  who  smiled  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  the 
poet  as  she  drove  off. 

“Oho  !”  muttered  Mr.  Dingley  Double.  “  Thafs  your  game, 
is  it  ?” 

The  poet  came  along  the  street  with  a  jaunty  step  until  with¬ 
in  a  short  distance  of  Mr.  Double,  when  he  suddenly  discovered 
that  gentleman’s  proximity,  and  appeared  somewhat  confused. 

Mr.  Double  noticed  also  that  the  poet  put  his  right  hand  in¬ 
side  his  coat  as  if  searching  for  some  article.  The  pair  met,  and 
the  poet  would  have  passed  by  with  a  mere  nod,  had  not  a  look, 
flashed  from  the  little  man’s  gray  eyes,  caused  him  to  halt;  looking 
very  sheepish  as  he  continued  to  poke  his  hand  deeper  into  his 
pocket. 

“  You  need  not  keep  that  farce  up  any  longer,”  said  Mr. 
Double  in  contemptuous  tones.  “  I  know  what’s  the  matter.  You 
have  parted  with  my  ring.  It’s  on  the  finger  of  the  very  hand  that 
was  kissed  to  you  a  minute  ago.  You  fool  !  I  warned  you  that 
when  you  parted  with  my  ring  you  would  forfeit  my  friendship  and 
support.” 

“  Support  !  ”  sneered  the  poet.  “  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
One  would  think  I  was  some  parasite,  hanging  on  your  munificent 
bounty,  dependent  for  a  day’s  happiness  on  one  of  your  smiles  ! 
This  game’s  about  played  out,  let  me  tell  you  !  ” 

“You  forget  yourself,  Poorboy,”  said  Mr.  Double.  “And 
you  forget,  too,  what  you  were  when  I  came  and  succored  you.  A 
pauper ,  do  you  remember  ?  A  penniless,  starving  man.  It  strikes 
me  you  were  somewhat  of  a  parasite  that  day. 

But  it’s  not  only  me  you  have  abused,  Poorboy.  I’ll  forgive 
that.  You  leave  a  trusting,  affectionate  wife  at  home  alone  for 
days  at  a  time,  for  a  woman  who  in  less  than  a  week,  I  tell  you, 
will  point  her  finger  at  you  in  derision.” 

The  poet  sneered  again,  and  replied  testily  : 

“  I  wish  you’d  mind  your  own  affairs,  old  fellow.  I  can 
manage  mine,  I  warrant  you.  And  look  here,  if  I  catch  you  fill¬ 
ing  my  wife’s  eats  with  a  pack  of  lies — — ” 

“  Silence,  you  babbling  fool  !  ”  said  the  little  man  in  sharp 
tones,  that  made  the  Poet  start  back  and  pause  abruptly. 

“Yqu,  who  make  such  a  boast  of  your  genius  and  reputation  ; 
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you,  who  think  yourself  one  of  the  idols  of  London,  in  less  than  a 
week,  I  tell  you,  will  be  the  laughing  stock  of  all  those  who  know 
you.  Your  friends  will  scorn  you,  cut  you,  cry  1  idiot !  fool !  ’  in 
your  very  face.  That  is  all,  Master  Poet,  but  it  will  be  a  heavy 
burden  for  you  to  bear.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Double  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  quickly 
away,  the  poet  standing  with  his  mouth  wide  open  looking  after 
him. 

“Um!”said  Poorboy,  as  Mr.  Double  disappeared,  and  he 
walked  toward  his  house.  “  What  does  the  old  fellow  mean  ? 
Laughing-stock?  Me?  Well,  I  like  that!  But  hang  me,  what 
does  he  mean  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  III. 

U  are  going  to  be  at  home  this  evening,  aren’t  you 
Peter  dear  ?  ”  said  the  poet’s  little  wife.  “  Surely 
your  fine  friends  can  spare  you  for  one  short  evening, 
now  and  then — to  your  wife  ?  ” 

Peter  flushed.  He  was  well  conscious  of  his  desertion  of  his 
little  spouse  of  late,  and  he  felt  a  decided  pang  of  remorse  as  he 
looked  curiously  at  her  sweet  face — &  good  deal  too  worn  and  pale 
to  indicate  full  health,  he  thought.  But  like  all  Peter’s  better 
feelings,  this  one  was  transient. 

That  officious  little  Double  had  irritated  him,  and  his  nerves 
were  not  yet  calm  from  their  interview.  And  besides,  he  had  a 
task  in  hand  which  he  was  not  hypocrite  enough  to  make  consist 
with  any  present  bestowal  of  affection  upon,  or  apology  for  his 
neglect  to,  his  wife. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I’m  going  to  be  at  home  ;  but  I  shall  be 
busy.  I’ve  got  something  to  write.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  !  ”  exclaimed  the  little  woman.  “  And  I’ve 
got  something,  Peter —  something  to  ask  you.” 

“  Why  not  say  it  now  ?  ”  replied  the  poet  testily,  a  good 
deal  apprehensive  of  the  result,  but  with  a  fast  rising  feeling  of 
rebellion  swelling  his  heart. 

His  wife  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  timid  to  broach 
the  subject.  Then  she  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  said  : 
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“  I  will  say  it  now.  Peter,  someone  has  told  me  that  you 
are  neglecting  me  for  another  woman.  I  want  you  to  deny  it.” 

“  It’s  some  of  that  gossiping- little  Double’s  pernicious  work  !” 
hissed  Peter.  “  And  pray,  what  else  did  he  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  It  was  not  Mr.  Double,  Peter.  You  wrong  him,  you  know 
you  do.  But  only  say  it  is  not  true  !  ” 

“  You  seem  to  take  for  granted  that  it  is,”  said  Peter  coldly. 

“  Perhaps  I’d  better  let  you  continue  in  your  delusion.” 

“  Then  it  isn’t  so  !”  cried  the  little  woman  joyfully.  “  Oh,  I 
knew  it  must  be  false  !  ” 

“  It  is  false,”  returned  Peter  coldly  ;  and  he  turned  his  back 
and  walked  away. 

“We  will  say  no  more  about  it,  Peter,”  she  said,  following 
him.  “  And  now,  won’t  you  tell  me  what  the  theme  of  this  new 
creation  is  to  be  ?  ” 

“  I  havn’t  decided  yet,  really,’’  replied  the  poet  indifferently. 

“  I  merely  thought  I  might  feel  in  the  humor  to  write — that  is  all.” 

“  Well,  I  am  satisfied,”  she  said,  smiling  proudly  up  at  him. 

“  I  will  hear  it  when  it  has  the  finishing  touches  put  on.  And 
then,  everything  always  looks  so  much  better  in  type,  doesn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Will  you  ?  ”  said  Peter  to  himself. 

He  sat  down  in  no  very  good  humor.  “  It  is  an  odd  thing,” 
he  muttered,  “  that  I  can  never  write  except  when  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  drink.”  And  without  more  ado  he  mixed  himself  a 
glass  of  whiskey  and  water. 

But  somehow,  the  poet’s  -ideas  didn’t  flow  very  freely  that 
night.  He  wrote  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  then  tore  the  paper  up 
in  disgust,  and  flung  the  scraps  from  him ;  while  his  little  wife 
watched  him  anxiously. 

Peter  drank  a  second  and  a  third  glass  of  punch  ;  but  rather 
than  creating  bright  fancies  in  his  brain  as  was  its  wont,  the  liquor 
seemed  to  make  him  drowsy.  He  got  very  sleepy ;  and  finally 
he  stretched  his  arms  resignedly  out  before  him,  rested  his  head 
upon  them,  and  in  ten  seconds  the  poet  went  fast  asleep. 

He  woke  with  a  start,  and  saw  his  wife  standing  by  him  with 
a  face  of  marble. 

“  You  lied  to  me — just  now,”  she  said  so  solemnly  and  ' 
earnestly  that  her  voice  caused  a  thrill  to  run  through  Peter’s 
veins.  x4nd  she  pointed  to  several  pieces  of  paper — the  poet’s 
torn  manuscript — spread  out  upon  the  table. 

“  You  said  it  was  false ,  ”  she  went  on  very  calmly ;  “  but 
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those  words  you  have  written  there  belie  you.  ‘  Lines  to  my  lady.’ 

J  know  very  well  they  are  not  to  me.  I  could  have  forgiven  you  the 
other ,  perhaps,  but  not  that  you  should  throw  a  lie  so  coldly  in  my 
face.”  Then  she  turned  and  left  the  room  without  another  word. 

Peter  stood  like  one  stricken  dumb.  He  had  had  an  odd 
uncomfortable  vision  in  those  few  minutes  of  slumber.  He  had 
seen  himself,  self-confident  and  smiling,  standing  on  a  high  pillar. 
Presently  his  little  daughter  Lizzie  had  come  out  of  the  darkness 
and  stood  at  the  foot  ot  the  column,  and  then  Dingley  Double 
had  come  up,  and  the  little  girl  had  said  to  him,  ‘it  is  all  right  now, 
sir,’  and  the  next  moment  he  was  tumbling  headlong  to  the  bottom 
— back  into  poverty  and  obscureness. 

The  poet  stood  meditative  and  apprehensive  after  his  wife 
had  left  him,  gazing  at  the  bits  of  connected  paper  upon  the  table 
that  had  betrayed  him.  He  had  been  a  fool  to  leave  them  with¬ 
in  his  wife’s  reach ;  he  might  have  known  her  prying,  jealous  dis¬ 
position.  Finally,  Mr.  Poorboy  started,  gave  an  ironical  laugh, 
put  on  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

Then  next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  he  returned  ;  returned 
to  learn  that  his  wife  and  children  had  ‘gone  away.’  Peter  was 
staggered.  The  servant  could  not  say  where  the  family  had  gone; 
for  his  mistress  had  left  no  word  of  explanation,  just  having  driven 
off  with  a  little  bcggage. 

Peter,  in  a  high  state  of  agitation  and  anger,  at  once  attributed 
his  wife’s  flight  to  the  schemes  of  what  he  now  termed  his  ‘  evil 
genius,’  Mr.  Dingley  Double;  and  he  forthwith  sought  that  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  the  little  gentleman  in  black  had  instructed  his  ser¬ 
vants  not  to  admit  Mr.  Poorboy ;  and  Peter  left  the  premises  in 
a  blind  fury,  vowing  law  and  vengeance  and  what  not  on  the  head 
of  the  ‘  philanthropist.’ 

The  poet  tried  to  settle  himself  to  work  again  that  night,  but 
his  brain  seemed  powerless,  inert.  His  conceptions  were  vapid, 
his  situations  foolish,  inconsistent,  unnatural.  He  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  to  complete  a  poem  that  week,  the  first  part  of  which  had 
already  been  printed. 

The  following  night,  and  the  following,  he  strove  desperately 
to  write  as  had  been  his  wont.  But  the  effort  each  time  was  futile. 

A  subtle  fear  now  crept  into  his  heart.  He  tried  to  rid  himself 
of  it,  but  it  clung  to  him  like  an  evil  spirit,  mocking  him.  Had 
his  mind  suddenly  stagnated  ?  It  seemed  as  if  all  his  great  genius  « 
had  flown  from  him  in  one  night.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only 
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a  delusion  of  his  own.  He  would  send  something  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  see  if  they  made  any  comment  as  to  its  doubtful  worth. 
This  he  did,  and  awaited  vvith  some  trepidation  and  misgiving  a 
reply. 

It  came  the  next  day.  The  letter  was  polite,  but  the  editor 
said  he  was  slightly  under  the  impression  there  had  been  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  article  Mr.  Poorboy  enclosed  could  not  possibly  be 
from  his  pen.  Why,  it  was  actually  insipid,  devoid  of  one  bright 
idea ;  and  more,  the  design  was  a  gross  plagiarism.  He  hoped 
Mr.  Poorboy  would  recall  the  publication  of  such  a  less  than 
mediocral  production.  If  printed,  he  felt  confident  it  would  be 
an  ineradicable  blemish  on  the  rising  poet’s  bright  record.  But 
Peter,  mad  with  mingled  fury,  dread  and  despair,  sent  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  poem  the  greater  part  of  which  had  already  been 
circulated,  and  demanded  its  publication  forthwith,  not  fully  ex¬ 
pecting,  however,  that  it  would  be. 

It  was,  however;  and  the  reviewers,  contrary  to  Peter’s  dread 
and  the  publishers’  prediction,  held  their  peace  for  a  time ;  until 
one  more  bold  than  the  rest,  came  forth  in  a  humorous  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  possible  worth  of  the  poem,  taken  from  the  very  ex¬ 
treme  and  somewhat  sycophantic  point  of  view  that  Mr.  Poorboy 
was  the  author  ;  but  hinting  boldly  that  if  a  second  outrage  of  a 
like  nature  were  perpetrated,  the  public  and  the  critics  might  have 
some  ground  for  belief  that  the  poet  was  either  in  very  poor  health, 
or  that  his  poetical  vision  was  becoming  sadly  vitiated,  and  so  on. 

Peter  shuddered  as  he  read  this.  And  when  no  defence 
appeared  from  his  pen,  as  some  had  expected,  the  other  critics 
piled  in  and  made  it  pretty  hot  for  Peter.  The  forlorn  and  unhappy 
poet  had  set  himself  down  to  pen  a  satirical  retort  to  the  audacious 
judge ;  but  it  was  satirical  only  in  the  sense  that  it  reflected  ironic¬ 
ally  back,  an  evidence  in  itself  of  his  fast  waning  ability. 

Peter,  too,  became  financially  embarrassed.  He  had  little 
money  in  hand,  and  so  was  obliged  to  sell  bis  household  goods  and 
retire  to  a  more  secluded  and  less  pretentious  abode.  His  creditors, 
also,  came  down  upon  him.  Fortunately,  his  debts  had  attained 
no  great  size,  and  he  was  able  to  make  amicable  settlements. 
But  they  left  him  with  scarce  a  shilling  in  his  pocket. 

His  fast  friends  had  long  ere  this  left  him,  as  fast  friends  in¬ 
variably  do  when  one  loses  his  money  and  position,  and  comes 
•  down  to  bread  and  cheese.  This  was  a  bitter  and  yet  a  fruitful 
revelation  to  Peter,  He  did  not  know  where  his  wife  and  children 
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were,  either,  and  the  separation  filled  him  with  remorse;  and  gave 
him  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  his  misconduct,  and  neglectful 
treatment  of  his  family. 

He  could  not,  however,  help  wondering  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way  at  the  incomprehensible  and  sudden  decline  of  his  poetical 
powers.  He  wrote,  and  wrote  his  best,  and  stimulated  by  despair 
and  a  sort  of  stubborn  courage,  his  creations  were  fair  enough  ; 
but  when  compared  with  his  former  handiwork  when  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  fame,  they  were  absolute  rubbish. 

And  at  length  in  great  stress  and  difficulties  the  poet  one  day 
found  himself  occupying,  forsooth,  the  very  same  meagre  little 
room  he  had  been  found  in  not  so  very  many  months  before  by 
little  Mr.  Dingley  Double.  He  never  saw  Mr.  Dingley  Double, 
by  the  way,  now.  And  indeed,  Peter’s  humiliation,  and  dread  of 
meeting  any  of  his  former  grand  acquaintances — not  that  he 
thought  they  would  notice  him — was  so  great  now  that  he  seldom 
ventured  any  great  distance  from  his  humble  retreat,  even  had  he 
wished  to  meet  Mr.  Double.  And,  besides,  Peter  had  no  very 
clear  notion  of  what  he  would  say  to  the  little  gentleman  should 
he  happen  to  run  across  him. 

And  so  Peter  lived  on  in  a  very  extreme  hand-to-mouth  way 
for  some  weeks,  solitary  and  miserable,  and  very  often  meditating 
an  abrupt  termination  to  his  unhappy  existence. 

There  was  a  pawn-broker’s  shop  below  Peter’s  habitation,  and 
the  wreck  of  a  once  ‘rising  genius’  used  to  stand  and  gaze  with 
a  melancholy  and  bitter  interest,  at  several  articles  displayed  in  the 
window  which  had  once  been  his  own  property.  He  had  reserved 
a  few  of  his  treasures  when  he  came  to  this  last  abode,  but  they 
had  all  fallen  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  his  old  neighbor,  the 
Jew,  and  with  no  very  great  prospect  of  being  redeemed. 

One  day  Peter  happened  to  be  slouching  up  and  down  the 
street  in  front  of  his  door,  almost  as  ragged  and  quite  as  forlorn 
as  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader ;  and  as  was  his 
custom,  he  paused  to  gaze  idly  into  the  pawn-broker’s  window. 

At  his  first  glance  he  started  back  with  an  exclamation,  for 
there,  sparkling  in  the  centre  of  a  dirty  little  piece  of  velvet,  was 
the  diamond  ring  given  him  by  Mr.  Dingley  Double  ! 

His  ring  !  His  ring  ?  Well,  no,  not  his  ring,  but  what  would 
doubtless  now  have  been  his,  had  he  kept  faith  with  his  friend, 
Peter  felt  his  blood  tingling  at  the  recollection  of  his  baseness; 
but  at  length  he  stifled  his  emotion,  and  sauntering  carelessly  into 
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the  shop,  he  asked  the  old  man  in  an  indifferent  way  as  to  who  the 
person  might  be  who  had  pawned  the  fine  ring. 

The  old  Jew,  who  knew  Peter’s  sad  history,  and  was  perhaps- 
now  his  closest  acquaintance,  told  the  poet ;  and  the  latter  learn¬ 
ed  with  something  very  kin’  to  disgust  that  it  had  been  left  there 
by  the  man  for  whom  the  gay  Miss  Bric-a-brac-had  thrown  him 
over.  So  there  had  been  falsity  all  round.  He  had  been  false  to 
his  benefactor  and  his  wife  ;  his  love  had  been  false  to  him  ;  and 
his  rival  had  been  false  to  her  by  pawning  the  ring  she  had  given 
him. 

While  thus  meditating,  Peter  heard  a  footstep  that  sounded 
familiar  to  him  ;  and  looking  quickly  up,  to  his  confusion  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Dingley  Double  ! 

The  unfortunate  young  man  would  have  slunk  abashed  out  of 
the  shop,  but  the  little  man  stopped  him. 

“  I  want  to  see  you,-  Poorboy,”  he  said.  “  Come  up  to  your 
room.  I  suppose  you  still  live  in  the  same  place,  and  write  fine 
poetry  as  much  as  ever.” 

“  Your  wife  wants  to  come  back  to  you,”  said  Mr.  Double, 
when  the  pair  were  seated  together  in  the  little  comfortless  apart¬ 
ment.  “  It  is  more  than  you  deserve,  but  she  has  forgiven  you, 
and  loves  you,  I  am  afraid,  as  much  as  ever.  However,  I 
think  you  have  been  taught  a  pretty  severe  lesson.” 

Peter  was  silent.  His  wife  ?  Of  late  he  had  begun  seriously 
to  think  he  would  never  see  her  again.  And  she  loved  him — as 
much  as  ever  !  It  was  incomprehensible.  For  such  things  are 
sometimes  very  hard  to  be  understood  by  selfish  people  who 
know  their  own  failings.  But  he  was  repentant — and  humble,  too. 

What  transpired  between  those  two,  the  contrite  ingrate  and 
the. good  little  man  in  black,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  would  be 
tedious,  to  detail.  Peter  got  a  lecture,  and  a  pretty  stiff  one,  too  ; 
and  when  he  learned  the  reason  of  his  wonderful  successes  as  an 
author,  the  pride  he  still  retained  in  the  memory  of  his  glorious 
achievements  received  its  death  blow.  And  what  contributed  still 
further  to  his  humiliation,  was  the  disclosure  that  the  critics  and 
public  fully  believed  that  his  wife  had  written  all  the  fine  things 
that  had  come  out  under  his  name,  and  not  Peter  Poorboy  at  all. 

Peter,  through  the  kind  influence  of  Mr.  Dingley  Double,  got 
a  good  position  as  book-keeper  in  a  big  wholesale  house  ;  and  his 
little  wife  and  children  came  back,  and  they  all  lived  very  lovingly 
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were,  either,  and  the  separation  filled  him  with  remorse;  and  gave 
him  ample  time  to  reflect  upon  his  misconduct,  and  neglectful 
treatment  of  his  family. 

He  could  not,  however,  help  wondering  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way  at  the  incomprehensible  and  sudden  decline  of  his  poetical 
powers.  He  wrote,  and  wrote  his  best,  and  stimulated  by  despair 
and  a  sort  of  stubborn  courage,  his  creations  were  fair  enough  ; 
but  when  compared  with  his  former  handiwork  when  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  fame,  they  were  absolute  rubbish. 

And  at  length  in  great  stress  and  difficulties  the  poet  one  day 
found  himself  occupying,  forsooth,  the  very  same  meagre  little 
room  he  had  been  found  in  not  so  very  many  months  before  by 
little  Mr.  Dingley  Double.  He  never  saw  Mr.  Dingley  Double, 
by  the  way,  now.  And  indeed,  Peter’s  humiliation,  and  dread  ot 
meeting  any  of  his  former  grand  acquaintances — not  that  he 
thought  they  would  notice  him — was  so  great  now  that  he  seldom 
ventured  any  great  distance  from  his  humble  retreat,  even  had  he 
wished  to  meet  Mr.  Double.  And,  besides,  Peter  had  no  very 
clear  notion  of  what  he  would  say  to  the  little  gentleman  should 
he  happen  to  run  across  him. 

And  so  Peter  lived  on  in  a  very  extreme  hand-to-mouth  way 
for  some  weeks,  solitary  and  miserable,  and  very  often  meditating 
an  abrupt  termination  to  his  unhappy  existence. 

There  was  a  pawn-broker’s  shop  below  Peter’s  habitation,  and 
the  wreck  of  a  once  '  rising  genius’  used  to  stand  and  gaze  with 
a  melancholy  and  bitter  interest,  at  several  articles  displayed  in  the 
window  which  had  once  been  his  own  property.  He  had  reserved 
a  few  of  his  treasures  when  he  came  to  this  last  abode,  but  they 
had  all  fallen  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  his  old  neighbor,  the 
Jew,  and  with  no  very  great  prospect  of  being  redeemed. 

One  day  Peter  happened  to  be  slouching  up  and  down  the 
street  in  front  of  his  door,  almost  as  ragged  and  quite  as  forlorn 
as  when  he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader ;  and  as  was  his 
custom,  he  paused  to  gaze  idly  into  the  pawn-broker’s  window. 

At  his  first  glance  he  started  back  with  an  exclamation,  for 
there,  sparkling  in  the  centre  of  a  dirty  little  piece  of  velvet,  was 
the  diamond  ring  given  him  by  Mr.  Dingley  Doable  ! 

His  ring  !  His  ring  ?  Well,  no,  not  his  ring,  but  what  would 
doubtless  now  have  been  his,  had  he  kept  faith  with  his  friend, 
Peter  felt  his  blood  tingling  at  the  recollection  of  his  baseness; 
but  at  length  he  stifled  his  emotion,  and  sauntering  carelessly  into 
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ODFREYE  DE  COARSEYE  was  a  young  swell  of  good 
English  pedigree.  We  say  was ,  because  Godfreye  is  no 
more.  He  lives  to  die  a  second  time,  however,  in  this 
plain,  unvarnished  history.  The  reader  is  respectfully 
requested  not  to  skip  any  of  the  story,  because  were  he  to  over¬ 
look  any  of  the  parts  dealing  more  particularly  with  Godfreye’s 
talents  and  characteristics,  he  would  lose  the  infinite  joy,  other¬ 
wise  attained,  on  learning  of  Godfreye’s  ultimate  decease. 

In  short,  Godfreye  de  Coarseye  is  our  hero,  and  of  course’e  has 
to  die. 

Godfreye  had  a  good  pedigree.  I  repeat  this,  because  I  want 
to  work  in  the  chestnut  that  his  mamma, — a  tall,  florid  woman 
with  a  will  of  her  own, — -peddled  muffins  in  the  great  metropolis 
(see  geographies  ; )  and  his  papa  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  interior  architecture  of  ‘  gloomy  Pentonville.’ 

So  you  see  Godfreye  was  pretty  well-bred  ;  and  that’s  the 
kind  of  hero  to  have  anyway  ;  a  nice,  well-bred  one  who  will  die 
politely.  Godfreye  was  under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle  ;  and 
one  day  this  uncle — who  was  an  earl-y  riser — got  up  early  enough 
to  discover  that  Godfreye  didn’t  know  enough  to  pound  sand  in 
the  right  place.  The  old  man  happened  to  go  out  into  the  wood¬ 
shed, and  discovered  that  his  athletic  nephew  was  trying  to  saw  wood 
with  the  axe. 

So  the  unple  shipped  this  original  youth  to  Canada,  where  he 
received  a  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Service  at  a  paltry  salary  of  $600 
per  year,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  do  nothing  what¬ 
ever.  This  agreement  Godfreye  promised  faithfully  to  observe  ; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  he  kept  it  manfully.  Godfreye’s  appointment, 
by  the  way,  ought  to  have  been,  from  a  consistent  point  of  view, 
in  the  outside  service  ;  for  that  is  where  he  was  most  of  the  time. 
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One  afternoon  in  February,  Godfreye  was  in  his  office — it’s  a 
tact— smoking  a  cigarette.  Having  nothing  to  do  (Rats  !)  and  in 
a  t  oughtless  moment,  he  began  to  think;  and  immediately  upon 
WU  01ng  became  very  fatigue,  doncher  know,  and  yawned. 
Whereupon  the  cigarette  slipped  down  his  throat,  and  Godfreye 
was  nearly  strangled. 

However,  Godfreye  started  to  think  a  second  time  ;  and  the 
cigarette  becoming  curious  as  to  what  the  thought  might  amount 
to,  came  up,  and  Godfreye  was  saved.  Much  "to  the  disgust  of 
the  other  clerks,  who  said  they  really  thought  Godfreye  was  an 
idle  fellow.  The  simples  !  As  if  they  didn’t  know  ! 

I  think  I  will  have  a  skwate.”  said  Godfreye ;  and  having  so 
made  up  his  mind,  he  arrayed  himself  and  set  out  for  the  Rideau 
Canal,  which  was  one  beautiful  sheet  of  clay-colored  ice  ;  such  ice 
as  you  see  in  your  lemonade  at  the  circus. 

Godfreye  wore  a  little  cap ;  and  a  coat  with  a  cape  that  reached 
clear  down  to  his  heels;  (the  coat,  not  the  cape.)  This  coat,  to 
be  minute,  was  composed  of  three  large  checks  ;  while  his  small, 
well-proportioned  head  was  prevented  from  slipping  into  his  vest 
pocket  and  stopping  his  watch,  by  a  tall  collar ;  the  whole  thing 
having  the  effect  of  a  section  of  white-washed  sugar-cane  with  a 
dwarfed  turnip  rampant  on  top  of  it. 

Our  hero  carried  a  small  cane,  and  this  cane  was  the  pride  of 
G.  de  C.,  who  said  it  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather  who  fought 
under  Wellington  at  Cressy.  Though  in  reality,  Godfreye  had  pur¬ 
chased  it  for  ten  cents  from  a  pea-nut  Italian  who  was  hard  up, 
and  who  used  to  kill  flies  uppn  the  wall  through  the  medium  of 
its  celluloid  head. 

So  Godfreye  put  on  his  skates  at  the  canal  bank  and  glided 
serenely  up  the  Cut;  away  from  the  city,  away  from  his  tailor,  his 
washer-woman  and  his  office ;  from  care  of  every  kind — and  was 
happy. 

People  wondered  as  they  drove  along  the  bank  toward  the 
city,  what  that  queer  figure  was,  capering  so  madly  in  the  centre 
of  the  broad  canal ;  now  waving  its  arms,  now  in  a  kneeling 
attitude  upon  the  ice  with  its  head  bent  down  as  if  striving  to  see 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  or  get  a  glimpse  of  the  antipodes. 

The  small  boys  who  skated  watched  the  weird  figure  ;  and 
filled  with  curiosity  drew  near,  to  discover  that  it  was  a  man  twirl¬ 
ing  almost  unceasingly  round  and  round  and  round  a  small, 
circular  hole  in  the  ice. 
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The  figure  was  hatless,  and  wore  a  long  cloak  with  a  cape. 
Gentle  reader,  I  see  your  tear-bedewed  eye,  I  hear  your  breath 
coming  faster  and  faster — ah  !  you  have  guessed  the  truth.  It  was 
Godfreye  !  If  I  had  said  brainless ,  you  would  have  known  at 
once. 

Now  and  then  this  figure  would  pause  in  its  circumvolutions, 
and  dropping  beside  the  cavity,  would  gaze  intently  into  it  with 
one  eye.  He  had  only  one  eye,  his  deformity  being  screened  by 
a  piece  of  glass.  Then  the  circumvolooter,  so  to  speak,  would 
rise  and  again  whirl  round  and  round,  with  its  head  inclined  cavity- 
wards,  and  its  eye  fixed  earnestly  upon  it. 

Evening  came,  and  the  boys  skated  away.  They  were  mad 
because  they  couldn’t  understand  the  language  the  mysterious 
creature  spoke.  The  night  passed,  and  the  morning  came  and 
passed  also.  Godfreye  de  Coarseye  was  missing  from  his  office 
— which  was  nothing  unusual — all  that  day.  But  Godfreye  had 
not  attended  the  Government  House  ball  the  night  before,  and 
his  friends — and  creditors — became  alarmed. 

Out  on  the  ice  that  silent  figure  was  still  eddying  about, 
every  short  while  pausing  to  drop  upon  its  knees,  and  peer  with  a 
pitiable  earnestness  into  the  hole. 

That  night  was  one  of  the  coldest  experienced  in  the  fair 
capital  within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  thermometer  at 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Eastern  block  of  the  Government 
Departmental  Buildings  registered  750  in  the  shade,  while  that  of 

Mr.  - ,  Sparks  Street,  marked  the  temperature  as  being  sixty 

degrees  below  zero.  , 

In  the  gray  morning  light  a  party  of  men  and  boys  armed 
with  lanterns,  clubs,  gaff-hooks,  guns,  bottles  of  whiskey,  blankets 
and  almanacs,  came  gliding  up  the  Rideau  Canal  under  the 
‘  silent  ’  stars.  b 

To  be  in  good  form,  I  ought  to  start  a  new  chapter  here  ;  but 
as  I  havn’t  time  to  hunt  up  a  poetical  epitaph  on  a  dude  to  head 
the  chapter  with,  I  will  go  straight  ahead. 

There,  quite  still,  in  a  half-kneeling  attitude,  with  hig  head 
partly  submerged  in  the  water-hole,  and  in  a  position  betokening 
that  he  had  been  ‘watching  for  something,’  as  reported  by  the  boys, 
was  Godfreye  de  Coarseye. 

He  was  frozen  stiff,  all  but  his  brain,  which  had  crystallized 
into  a  tiny  lump  and  now  rattled  in  his  skull  as  they  moved  him. 

To  the  cape  of  his  long  coat  with  the  three  checks,  was 
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pinned  a  piece  of  paper.  Being  unable  to  decipher  the  hierogly¬ 
phics  upon  it  which  had  been  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  the  men 
carried  the  paper  to  the  Minister  of  Godfreye’s  department.  That 
gentleman  had  only  one  document  in  Godfreye’s  handwriting  in 
the  department,  namely  the  poor  fellow’s  application  for  appoint¬ 
ment;  which  by  the  way,  was  the  only  one  Godfreye  had  ever  been 
known  to  write  ;  except,  of  course,  his  acceptances  to  the  balls  at 
Government  House. 

But  the  Minister  was  a  shrewd,  clever  man,  who  had 
dealt  with  many  and  varied  handwritings,  and  he  made  Godfreye’s 
intelligible.  The  note  translated  ran  as  follows  ; 

“lam  going  to  die.  I  feel  it ;  I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  (We 
should  think  he  must  have.)  I  have  lost  my  walking-stick.  It  fell 
through  this  beastly  hole,  and  I  have  been  watching  heah  evah  since 
and  it  hasn’t  come  up  yet.  These  Canadian  canals  must  be 
atrociously  deep ;  we  don’t  have  any  such  affairs  in  England, 
y’know. 

I  am  vewy  tired ;  but  I’ll  keep  on  watching,  because  it  might 
come  up,  you  know,  and  then  go  down  again,  just  like  dwowning 
people,  you  know. 

I  could  nevah  go  back  without  my  walking-stick.  Just  fancy 
walking  home  down  Spawks  street — I  could  nevah  go  any  other 
way,  doncher  know — without  my  walking-stick  !  Widiculous. 

It  is  now  evening,  and  the  sun  is  setting.  It  looks'glowious. 
I  am  going  to  take  another  look  now. 

Godfreye  de  Coarseye. 

P.  S.  It  is  vewy  cold.  G.  de  C.” 

Poor  Godfreye  !  He  died  at  his  post,  or  rather,  waiting  for 
it  to  ‘  come  up.’  You  see,  his  post  deserted  him,  not  he  his  post. 

As  he  had  no  relations  worth  talking  about  and  did  not  leave 
any  money  behind  wherewith  to  provide  himself  a  funeral,  and 
as  he  didn’t  belong  to  the  Militia,  they  merely  tumbled  him  into 
the  hole,  and  the  little  heap  of  cigarette  ashes  round  it  were 
strikingly  appropriate. 

Confidentially,  we  are  afraid  the  fishes  will  be  disgusted. 
Godfreye  had  never  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
head  of  the  walking-stick  being  of  celluloid,  the  whole  durned  con¬ 
cern  would  infallibly  sink. 

The  department  is  still  mourning  that  it  has  lost  such  a 
valuable — celluloid — head. 

*3 


SURMISES. 


What  shall  we  do  when  the  Circus-man 
Has  honestly  made  his  farewell  call  ? 

When  visions  greet  our  eyes  no  more 
Of  an  Ajax  defying  a  cannon-ball ; 

Of  a  street  procession  that  has  no  end - 

On  the  bills  —and  of  animals,  fierce  and  wild  ; 

A  lion  biting  a  tiger  in  two, 

And  a  two-headed  Cyclops  devouring  a  child  ? 

For  the  world’s  changing  taste  in  the  matter  of  show 
Gives  ground  for  belief  that  the  circus  must  go. 


What  shall  we  do  when  the  dude  has  gone  ? 

When  we  see  no  more  in  the  crowded  street, 

In  the  theatre,  churches — everywhere, 

That  sappy  possessor  of  rank  conceit. 

When  the  collars  are  only  an  inch  or  two  high  ; 

When  the  tongue’s  unaffected,  the  meaning  more  clear 
When  hopefuls,  scarce  freed  from  the  apron-strings, 
Don’t  emulate  lords,  on  four  hundred  a-year. 

Tho’  improvement  in  fashion  at  present  don’t  show 
That  sooner  or  later  the  dude  must  go. 


What  shall  we  do  when  the  bustle  has  sunk 
Overwhelmed  by  satire,  ridicule,  scorn  ? 

And  how  on  earth  can  we  hope  to  exist 

When  a  boot  of  a  common-sense  pattern  is  born  ? 
When  the  prevalent  system  has  rolled  away 
Of  choirs  retaining  sole  right  to  trill  ; 

And  congregations,  so  long  enthralled, 

Can  praise  the  Lord  with  a  vocal  will  ? 

For  current  estrangements  in  choirs  below 
Give  warrant  to  think  that  the  choirs  will  go. 


ODE  TO  AN  ATHLETE. 


After  Horace— with  apologies  to  the  backers  of  that  ‘  noble 
Roman.’ 


Thou  of  puissant  mould  ! 

With  limbs  of  brawn  ;  who  might  with  Antaeus  mate  ; 
With  look  and  carriage  bold  ; 

Thee  shall  degrading  toil  ne’er  enervate  ! 

Thou  art  an  athlete,  thou  ! 

All  summer  dost  thou  toil  till  winter  come ; 

Then  mak’st  thy  modest  bow, 

To  recompense  thy  labors  with  a  bum. 

With  awe  I  view  thy  might, 

As  hurtling  from  thy  stick  the  sphere  doth  fly  ; 

Then  proudly  stalk’st  in  sight 

To  drink  the  praise  the  gods  could  scarce  deny. 

With  stolid,  tranquil  gaze 

Thou  view’st  the  women  splitting  all  the  wood, 

Or  in  the  sun’s  hot  rays 

Moiling  and  toiling  over  labor  rude. 

But  thou,  whose  muscles  grand 

Were  never  formed  but  for  an  athlete’s  sport, 

Inert  dost  ever  stand 

To  sneer  at  labor  women  s  hands  must  court. 

Thine,  athlete,  is  the  praise  ; 

The  adulations  of  a  blinded  throng. 

Well,  thou  hast  earned  thy  bays, 

And  in  all  glory  may’st  thou  wear  them  long. 


DRIFTING. 


When  the  sun 

Sends  at  morn  from  out  its  quiver 
Darts  of  light  that  gild  the  river, 

I  do  hie  with  many  a  shiver 
To  my  bun. 

More  to  help  my  constitution, 

I  indulge  in  an  ablution, 

Than  in  fun. 

Just  at  four 

While  the  family  is  sleeping, 

Forth  I  go,  now  crawling,  creeping, 

To  the  door. 

While  the  hired  independent, 

Filled  with  dreams  of  dress  resplendent, 
Starts  to  snore. 

With  the  tide 

Of  the  mimic  heaving  billow, 

And  a  foot-board  for  my  pillow, 

Then  I  glide ; 

Listen  to  the  awak’ning  city  ; 

Listen  to  the  robin’s  piping  ditty, 
Glorified. 

So  I  doze : 

Till  a  famishing  sensation 
Makes  me  change  my  situation, 
Comatose. 

Then  my  attitude  athletic, 

And  the  head-wind’s  force  magnetic, 
Make  me  vow  that  I  will  never 
Drift  again  down  that  old  river 
When  it  blows. 


THE  SLAB-DRIVER'S  DREAM. 


He  sat  high-perched  upon  his  load 

•  The  reins  clutched  in  his  dirty  fist, 

The  thong  with  which  the  horse  he’d  goad 
Twined  round  about  his  stalwart  wrist; 

And  every  little  while  with  glee 

He  d  lash  the  beast  right  viciously. 

The  sun  was  hot ;  its  sultry  rays 
Oppressive,  like  the  horse’s  strain, 

Fell  with  unpitying,  scorching  blaze 
Upon  the  driver’s  sleepy  brain. 

The  jehu  slumbered  on  his  course 

And  dreamed — and  dreamed  he  was  the  horse  ! 

Once  more  he  was  a  frisking  colt  7 

A_nd  scampered  through  the  meadow  grass  ; 

Oh,  happy  hours  of  coltyhood  ! 

How  quickly  did  they  seem  to  pass  ! 

But  while  they  lasted,  oh,  what  glee  ! 

To  feel  he  was  a  colt,  and  free. 

Free  of  the  cruel  yoke  and  rein, 

From  slavish  driver’s  oath  he  flees. 

Ah,  curse  and  kick  and  scream  in  vain, 

You  stunted  Mephistopheles  ! 

No  more  to  starve  !  No  more  to  bleed  ! 

No  more  your  tyrant  whip  to  heed  ! 

He  stood  again  in  meadows  cool, 

To  round  about  his  mother  play; 

Or  panting,  lapped  the  dimpled  pool, 

Then  paused  to  lisp  his  baby  neigh. 

Or,  trotting  by  his  mother’s  side, 

He  felt  himself  the  farmer’s  pride. 
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Ah  !  that  was  twenty  years  ago  ! 

And  now  his  starveling  sides  must  wear 
The  foot-print  of  the  coward’s  blow 
His  feeble  strength  can  scarcely  bear. 
He  reels  and  slips  ;  his  burden  sore 
Has  ’scaped  its  chain  and  fallen  o’er — 

The  driver  woke,  to  find  his  load 
All  scattered  on  the  dusty  road  ; 

His  horse  lay  in  a  pool  of  gore; 

The  driver  kicked  the  beast,  and  swore. 
No  need,  that  beast  has  gone  to  graze 
The  pastures  of  his  happier  days. 
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